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PREFACE, 



The work here undertaken diffeis somewhat in its 
scope and design from systems of Logic which have 
hitherto heen given to the world. The Aristotelian 
Logic is simply the method of deduction ; and, as 
such, it is complete. Subsequent works, in so far as 
they have been strictly logical, have closely copied the 
great master, and have confined themselves to an exhi« 
bition of the deductive principles and processes. Now, 
the dedttctive method comprehends merely the laws 
which govern inferences or conclusions from jNPemises 
previously established. These premises may, in their 
turn, be inferences from other premises, and so on, to 
a certain extent ; and just so far this method is all 
sufficient. But it is evident that the evolution of pre- 
mises and conclusions, and conclusions and premises, 
must have a limit. There must be premises which are 
not conclusions from other premises, but which arise 
in some other way. Now, a complete and adequate 
Logic ought to exhibit this other way likewise : it ought 
to inform us how the most original premises arise, and 
upon what basis they rest 



Other methods indeed have been abroad in the world, 
but without being systematically propounded as parts of 
Ijogic. Thus the Platonic philosophy really contains 
a Logical developement of the most original forms of 
human thought, springing out of the intuitive faculty* 
And the Novum Organum of Bacon contains a logical 
exposition of the method of establishing first princi- 
ples througb ^ obserration of phenomena,. 

Both Plato and Baqon have had n^mj able disciplfisi 
^ ^gip>^pd§n ; aad both are daily coqu^ <^t inta 
f^ brpader aod clec^rer lights pot as oppon^tfifi h^^tr^ 
U> ^4opt ^c thc^ht of Col^dge— as H^ oppomt^ 
pQles of 0^ great and hanotionious system. 

The presi^ s^tenupt) therefbje^ is i/o make o^t. ttk^ 
syst^maf Logic under its several depairtments; andja 
present it joot merely as a method of ot^ainijog U^r* 
ences fironpi trntt^s, bi:it alsd as a method of estahlishiAg 
those first truths ai^d general piiuciple^ which JP^Ust 
piei^e all dieductioiu 

With idl hmmiUtys .1 aefanptvl^dge my uadebtedi^ess 
to th^ gf^ daoifikeiB who fa^te preiced^d mer I ImyfB 
of oourse rf«d ai^ well as tbongbt j and loy tfuitliwg aad 
veadixig i^re naturally blended together. With this m* 
k^owlec^^mrat, may I be permitted t0 go on with oiy 
wQifkj tntbKNit stcqp^g to note narrowly m my own 
miad^ c^ to Mnairk to my reader, when I am drawing 
from original, and wheen from other sources ? I ought 
perhaps, in justice to tnyself, to remaark th&t tbaontive 
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plan of this work was struck out several years since, 
and different portions of it written before Professor 
WhewelPs and Mr. Mills' elaborate and suggestive 
works had fallen under my eye. 

That Logic really embraces all the parts which I 
have assigned to it, I think will fully appear in the se- 
quel. It is that branch of philosophy which expounds 
the laws of the Reason as the faculty of truth and 
reality. 

The view which I have taken of Logic, will justify 
the prolegomena. I give the Introduction to Philoso- 
phy in General, in order to point out the relative posi- 
tion and importance of Lc^c in a philosof^ical sys- 
tem. And I give the Preliminary View of the Reason, 
because, since this is the faculty which reasons or 
hffigizesy I deemed that such a view, if given both 
clearly and briefly, would be satisfactory in this place. 
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SECTION I. 

DBnmnoN op philosopht. 



The term Philosophy in common usage has obtained an 
indefinite and often an im{>roper application. When em* 
ployed alone, and without relation to any specific subjecti 
it is generally supposed to refer to natural science : and 
thus a Treati3e, or £ssay» or Lecture, on Philosophy, would 
be expected to embrace something relating to Mechanics^ 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Electricity, or M agnatism. 

Some undoubtedly would go beyond this ; and regard the 
term in its higher applications, as expressing something in 
relation to the doctrines of the intellectual and moral pow* 
ers: or they would simply identify it with Metaphysics^ a 
term nq less vague and obscuje to common apprehension* 

It b to be expected that the affirmation will at first ap- 
pear to many, paradoxical, that Mechanics, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, d^c* are not branches of Philosophy : but in tho 
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end it will appear perfectly just. Philosophy indeed holds 
a close and most important relation to these sciences : they 
are grand results of philosophy ; but they are not phi- 
losophy itself. * And even Metaphysics, general and com* 
prehensive as it is, does not comprehend all philosophy— -it 
only forms one of its important divisions. 

In defining philosophy, we may go on to say, that it is 
the ScietUia Scientiarum — "' the Science of Sciences ; as its 
object is to explain the principles and causes of all things 
existing; and to supply the defects of inferior sciences, 
which do not demonstrate, or sufficiently explain their prin- 
ciples."* Or we may call it the ^ Science of the Universal 
and the Absolute." But this is not enough. It would be 
like defining Astronomy as the ^ Science of the Heavens.'* 
A definition may be just, and yet by reason of its dry, gene- 
ral, technical, and elaborate form of expression, may fall 
short of the true end of all definition, viz., to lead the intel- 
ligence to a clearer insight and a more perfect comprehen- 
sion. 

Philosopht is a word formed from the Greek 4»i\o<ro^ia. 
It primarily expresses a mental affection — a love of know- 
ledge or of wisdom. 

It cannot be questioned that such an affection is inherent 
in the human mind. It appears in feeble infancy — ^it 
stimulates the activities of the busy prattling child — ^it forms 
the wakeful earnestness and joy of youth — it stirs nobly in 
manhood — ^it decays not with the decay of age. It is a 
moving spirit even in savage life, and shows man, when 
lowest, as still above the brute. This impulse to know, 

• Ed. Eney. 
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this restless ctJBiosiTT, is coimected with the whole develop, 
ment of hamanity in Science, Arts, OoverDment, and Re\u 
gion. Co-existent with this love of knowledge is the lord 
of external action. Hence, the developmqpt of humanity 
Appears not only in the caltivation of the intelligence and 
the consequent unfolding of the sciences ; but also in tk% 
eonstruction of implements and machinery, and in the changei 
asd improvements wrought upon the face of Nature. The 
eager love of knowledge, and the no less eager love of ac* 
tion — ^the impulse to know, and the impulse to do — ^these 
are. elements spontaneously at work in human nature, and 
may be appropriately termed phUosofhictd elements. 

Let us conceive of that period when the Heavens and the 
Earth were finished, and man was created and placed in 
^ Earth its inhabitant and lord. Then he had the same 
faculties which he now possesses ; and the Earth was un> 
der the government of the same physical laws which govern 
it now ; but hif^ faculties were undeveloped, and science and 
art had not yet appeared ; and the Earth, whatever modifi* 
cations it might be capable of, stood as it came from the 
hand of the Creator, tn uncultivated beauty. But man, f» 
he walks abroad upon the Earth, with all the endowments 
of intelligence and feelings observes the Heavens and the 
Earth, exercises thought, generalises, and forms conclu« 
mens. What is working within him, impresses its form 
upon all outward things : — the forest is levelled, and^ulti- 
▼ated fields appear ; the mountain and the valley feel the 
touch of his hand, and put on new appearances ; he opens 
a way across rivers, and covers the ocean with fleets; 
where rivers are wanting, he creates them ; he digs into the 
erust of tte Earth, find brings up minerals and appropriates 
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I jthem ; he calls into being a thousand useful arts; he scat* 
jters over the face of the Earth convenient habitations, and 
crowds them together into cities. But not only does h« 
change the face of the Earth, and put to his uses its varl* 
ous materials — he also establishes government, administers 
law, and awards justice : he i^eaks eloquence into being ; 
poetry born in his heart, is expressed in flowing numbers ; 
he perfects sound into music ; he takes the chisel, and from 
the marble quarry spring up forms whose beauty is divine ^ 
and majestic temples, which seem born with them as their 
$t habitation ; he takes the pencil, and dij^ng it in tho 
colours of heaven, imitates every form of life, and advances 
beyond Nature herself : he affirms, reasons, and believes ; 
draws out pure abstractions from his thought ; advances in* 
to Nature, and searches out laws for her phenon^ena ; and 
thus builds up systems of science : he invents a method of 
analysis, and, in the laboratory, compels Nature to reveal 
her more secret processes ; and, not content with this world, 
the light of l^eaven, which has lighted him to his labors here» 
he seizes upon as his minister, and makes it reveal to him 
the worlds from whence it has travelled. Still mor&— 
from these finite forms, he ascends up to the IifpnnTB ; 
he is a worshipper of God, and an expectant of immor- 
tality. 

*' Imagine a being who had been present at the earliest 
days of the universe, and of human life ; who had seen the 
external surface of the Earth, as it came forth from the 
hands of Nature, and looked upon all the beauty of those 
ancient tinies; who had seen the beautifUl forms which 
Nature presented, and heard the melodious sounds which 
s)ie then uttered ; in a word, a being who had been a spec<» 
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lator of the first ^hibation of the primitive world, and vfhm 
should jr^urn at the present day amidst ^e prodigies of our 
industry, our institutions, and our arts ; would it not seem 
to him in his astonishment as if he no longer recognised 
the ancient dwelling-place of man ; as if beings of a supe* 
nor order had transferred their abode to the Earth and had 
metamorphosed it V** Or contemplate an epitome of the 
whole mighty development of mind in a single individual, 
appearing first on the shore of this world a feeble infant, 
and in less than a century assuming the character of a 
Newton, a Leibnitz, a Milton : and as an illustration of the 
changes made in the condition of the world by human in* 
vention and skill, take the history of Mechanics, of the 
Needle and the Telescope. 

In contemplating these developments and changes, what 
enquiry springs up, yea, irresistibly springs qp» in the mind ? 
Do we not ask, Jmo ail this came to pass, and why the de- 
velopments and changes came up under these particular 
forms ? Do we not ai^ why did man change .the face of 
the Earth! Why did he create government? Why did, 
he give birth to science and art 1 Where and how did the 
development of his mind begin } and how did it proceed 1 
What are the laws of bis thought, the grounds of hie know* 
ledges and beliefs, the forms of his reasonings, and the 
naeUipds of his investigations? What are the laws of his 
emotions and passions ? What are the capapity and force, 
and what the laws of his will ? 

Enquiries like these evince the workings of the philosophie 

~ * * Introduction G^n^mk aFHistoire de la Philosophie, ptlr M. Cousin. 
liBc.'I.-'^Unberg's Tranidatton. 
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spirit : they are found under some form, in some degree in 
every human mind. Few indeed take in that whole field 
of enquiry, which embraces the complete development of 
humanity : but whether in the child, or in the adult, in the 
savage, or in cultivated man, you perceive questionings 
after the origin and reason of things— after efficient and 
final causes— an earnest prying of the mind into something 
beyond mere visible and tangible forms, you there perceive 
the workings of the philosophic impulse— the ^iXocfo^io. 
This is the dawn^ of philosophy. The impulse to 
KNOW and to no, the elements of philosophy spontaneous- 
]y at work in the mind, lead forth the developments and 
changes above mentioned. The enquiry /ifter the causes 
and reasons of these developments and changes, after they 
have in any degree taken place, is the higher form of the 
4>iXo<roq)ia, and leads forth the mind to the construction of 
philosophy as a system. Under the first form, the mind ap- 
pears intent upon its objects, thinking, feeling, doing, and 
making its inherent energies to appear in external effects. 
Under the second form, it turns back upon itself, that is» 
makes itself its own object by an act of reflection, and finds 
out its own reach and limits, its own aims and laws. 

4»iXo0'Q9iot, from expressing the impulse to know and the 
consequent causal activity of man, and from expressing, 
after the development of humanity has taken place, the im» 
pulse to seek after the laws and principles which hare 
governed this development, comes to express these laws and 
principles themselves. These laws and principles, tike the 
simple desire of knowledge, act spontaneously in the deve- 
lopment of humanity. They are in the highest sense philoso- 
phical elements of our being, inseparable from it, and ^ner* 
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gizing as a plastic power within, and as sach distinguish- 

* able from philosophy as an expressed system without, laid 
down in books, or in the lectures of the schools. The first of 
course gives birth to the second, as thought gives birth to 
language. 

In that early period of humanity to which we have ad- 
verted, it could not exist as a developed system : it was then 
in man as a light and a power, under which he thought and 
acted, but upon which he did not reflect : Thus the idea 
of the useful^ led him to change the face of nature and Xo 
originate the ordinary arts : The idea of justicBj led him 
t<y constitute government and law : The idea of the beauti' 
fid, led him to the creations of painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry : The inherent laws of his intelligence, guided 
him in his reasonings ; he believed, because he could not 
disbelieve, and faith appeared in him like a sublime and di- 
vine instinct : When he looked out upon the phenomena 
of the world, he assigned them causes, because he could 
not think of them without this relation : . And fl-om finite 
being, his mind necessarily rose up to the conception of th« 
Infinite Being — ^he became a worshipper under the energy 
of a spontaneoos and irresistible idea. 

At length reflection began — when it began we know noti 
Irat its beginning was the birth of phiioeopby a» a system de- 
veloped and recognised. By the act of reflection or selfi 

* cencioUsneBS, the mind turns back upon itself, and makes 
itself the object of its own contemplations. All the phe- 
nomena of the mind, are presented in the field of lis con- 
sciousness ;'-*the sensations which are caused by the external 
world— -theaifirmattons of the reason— *the volition9-«must'aU 
tyike a[^)ear there, in order to be known* Theib is an drdi« 
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nary coDsciousness which belongs necessarily io every man ; 
bat reflection is a special and voluntary consciousness* 
thence called a philosophic consciousness^ which appears 
only when the mind becomes the object of its' own observa- 
tion by an act of self-determination. 

Now in the exercise of this philosophic consciousness, the 
mind questions itself respecting the grounds of its know- 
ledge and its faith — ^respecting the forms of its thinking, and 
the modes of its investigation — respecting the grounds of 
its decisions in arts» miu-als, government, and religion : it 
makes those very enquiries which we recognize in ourselves, 
when, reviewing the progressive development of humanity, 
we are struck with wonder and^admi ration at what man has 
accomplished, and at what man has himself become. The 
results of these enquiries form systematic philosophy. 



Let. ua sum up here the preceding observations^sOtastd 
pnesent a succinct definition* 

1. Philosophy, from M^^opiaj expresses the inherent 4e« 
sire of knowledge in the human mind ; and as closely coa^ 
pected with this, the desire of aetioDr Under the impslse 
of these de»res man begifls to acquire know^ledge ,* add to 
exert his causality in appropriating the materials supplied 
bim from the earth — in working in various arts, and in 
modifying the face of nature. 

2. After a time he begins to reflect tipoa the« develop- 
ment of his mind, the facts he has observed, and the 
works of his oWn power and skill : and now the inXocro^ 
at love of knowing, takes a new direction and impels bim 
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to search out the causes, laws, and forms of the various de* 
velopment of his own being. 

3. These causes, laws and forms really existed subjec- 
tively, inseparable from himself, before he began to make 
them the object of his thought and curious enquiry ; and 
they, as the first principles of his being, and as governing 
its manifestations, are the substantial elements of philosophy. 

4. These first principles <^ his being are known througli 
reflection or self-consciousness ; and when stated methodic 
cally, under proper divisions, and with clear definitions and 
expositions, form Didactic Philosophy* 

The term <I'iXo0'e(pra, which at first expressed only the 
desire of knowledge, or love of truth spontaneously work- 
ing in the human mind, is thus employed to express all the 
l^rand results of this high and glorious impulse* 
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SECTION 11. 

DIBTINGTION BETWEEN THE PHBNCniEMAL AND THE 
llETAFHENOlfENAL. 

Consciousness is the common field of all oar mental 
activity. All oar sensations, ourperceptionsy thinking, and 
reasoning, our imaginations and fancies, our emotions, pas- 
sions, determinations, and volitions, alike appear and are re« 
cognised here. These affections of our being are not the 
movements of an insensate mechanism : we know them in 
their going on, and we know ourselves as the sitb/ects of 
them. 

Now there is an important distinction to be drawn here. 
The distinction between the immediate objects of conscious* 
ness, and those objects which, although known, or at least 
supposed to be known, yet lie without the sphere of con* 
sciousness. The immediate objects of our consciousness 
are fhenomena^ and these only bxq phenomena ; while those 
objects which, by supposition, lie beyond immediate con- 
sciousness, are metaphenomendt. 

What are the immediate objects of consciousness, or of 
what are we immediately conscious ? This is the first en- 
quiry. 

Let us begin with our sensations. The sensations are af- 
fections of our inner being, and unquestionably are the imme- 
diate objects of consciousness. But there are many percep- 
tions and judgments which come up to view in connection 
with the sensations, which, together with their objects, are 
entirely distinct from the sensations. The bare sensations 
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are thote of color, of sc«Bd» of fragrance* of tBtrte, of 
touchy of heat and cold, of titiilation, and of pain and plea* 
sure, la Ifaese are coatatoed what are cooiBUHily called the 
aecottdary qaalities ofumtter : hut tbw deeignation cannol 
be made from the bare setieatioos. We have in the sensa. 
lions mere internal experiences, or movements of our own 
inner being. We are. not conscious of matter, distance! 
space, substance, or cause ; — we are conscious of sensa* 
tions only* We may be conscious of the actioa of other 
faculties of our being, affirming or perceiving the existence 
of body, distance, space, substance, and cause ; but the 
bare sensations are no such affirmation or perception. I 
ihmk it must be plain to every mind that will reflect a 4it* 
He, that if we had only the sensations above mentioned, we 
should have no knowledge of an external world whatever* 
The same conclusion must be drawn with respect to the 
primary quahties of matter. These are extension and re» 
sbtance* But resistance, to immediate. consciousness is 
only an internal experience, and extension oqjy a repetition 
of this experience. There is iU)thiog in this experience to 
;give us a knowledge of any thing external: time, space, 
substance, and cause, are not cofitaio^d in a mere inward 
experience, a mere modification of our own being. I9 
the primary qualities, therefore, we have no immediate 
consciousness of a^ external world. It thus appears, in 
general, that we have an immediate consciousness only of 
certain affections or modifications of our own being. What 
immediately i4)pears to us» what we immediately know, are 
these affections. These are truly the phenomenaL If there 
be an external wor]d,-*-if there be substance, space, tha^ 
and cause,^-they are not phenomenal or jmmediatdy recog- 
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nised in the GonseiousQeaSi nor do they eonie directly frottt 
the sematioBS. 

Let us sappoee, then, that we have faculties by which we 
can know an external world, and by which we can know 
substance, time, space, body, and cause, eitiier through the 
sensations or independently of them; then, with respect to 
these faculties, the enquiry arises also^ what are the imme* 
diate objects of consciousness ? 

The fiiCttlties themselves are not the immediate objects; 
nor are the objects perceived, and the truths ajfirmed the 
immediate objects : simply the acts of these faculties are 
the immediate objects of consciousness. Thus in perceiv« 
ing any external object, as a house or^a tree, I am not im* 
mediately conscious of the house or the tree, but of sensa- 
tions of color, and of the act of perceiving. The external 
object does not come into my consciousness, but only the 
sensations and perceptions, and these are simply movements 
of my own being. Indeed, my own being, as a substance 
endowed with, faculties of feeling, knowing and willing, is 
not immediately presented to my consciousness : I am con- 
scious only of certain phenomena, and of acts of judgment 
connecting the phenomena with external objects and inter- 
nal faculties. 

In processes <^ deep thinking and reasoning, the same 
holds true. In studying out some mathematical theorem, 
for example, the recondite mathematical relations, — ^the ne- 
cessary and absolute truths are not immediate objects of 
consciousness ; — but the acts of attention, the acts of think- 
ing and reasoning— 4he modifications of my own being in 
order to know and comprehend, and in knowing and com- 
prehending. The mathematical relations, the necessary and 



absolute truths, do not come into consciousneaB as plie« 
nomena, — ^the acts and modifications of my own being are 
the phenomena, while the rdations and truths are metaphe* 
nomenal. 
' Xgaiur God is inrisible : He is neither as a substance ad* 
dressed to the senses ; nor is he manifested to the conscious- 
ness as a modification of our interior being ; but still, if 
known at all, he must be known by these modifications} 
He is nbt the phenomena ot consciousness, but known 
through them. 

Here, then, we have the broad and clear distinction between 
the phenoime9ud and the metaphenomefud. Sensations, emo> 
tions and passions, acts of perceiving, judging, reasoning and 
imagining, acts of choice and volition— these, as the imme- 
diate objects of consciousness, are phenomenal ; but die 
causes of sensation, emotion, and passion, the objects and 
truths perceived, affirmed, or deduced, the objects of the 
imagination, of choice and volition — ^these, not being the 
immediate objects of consciousness, are metaphenomenal. 
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SECTION HI. 

OF THE REALITY OF THE METAPBENOBCENAL. 

Tbb reality of the pbenoiiietuil is not qnestioaed. Tliat 
I hare certain 8eti«atioD8| perceptions) eaBotions passioai^ 
and YoltttoDs, this is immediate knowledge and conscious* 
ness : but whether the objects of these acts and experiencefl 
of my being, have a real, positive, and independent ex* 
istence^ this may be and has been questioned^ and even de- 
nied : The reaKty of the metaphenomenal has been que** 
liosed and denied* ^^ ^ 

It will be readily granted by all, that by the imagination 
we can Create objects which are unreal ; and thai in oar 
actual perceptions we a<e c^ten mistaken^ and seetn to per* 
eeive what we afterwards <Uscover to have no reality, or to 
be a very different object from what we thought it to be* 
But, beyond all this, it has been contended that there is no 
objective reality whatever ; — ^that the tree and the house 
which I now see, and which everybody sees, has no ex* 
istence out of, and independently of, the perception of which 
I and everybody are immediately conscious ; and the same 
of all objects, whether external things, or internal truths. 

It IS undeniable that men generally believe in the reality 
of the metaphenomenal ; nay, that only a few speculative 
philosophers, have ever denied it. 

Now, the aim of philosophy is to explain the actual devel- 
opment of our being, of all that man has thought and done. 
Hence even the errors of man must be explained. If, there* 
fore, men have erred in their belief in the reality of the 
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metaphenomeiwl, it nrast be shewn both that it cannot 
exist, and how men hure come to entertain this umversal 
hak erroneoos belief. 

Those who bdieve in the reality of the metaphenomenal 
are indeed required, as philosophers, to show, how it is legiti- 
mately attained : but, on the other hand, those who deny 
thb reality, in opposition to a common sentiment^ are jostly 
fequtred tdi^xplatn this common sentiment. 

The denial of the metaphenomenal had its origin in • 
mode of explaining the attainment of it. Its reality was at 
first assumed as unquestionable ; but the explanation giren^ 
finally developed the denial as a legitimate consequence. 

The cardinal principle of this mode, was the assumption 
tibat the mind could perceive only by coming in contact 
with the ol^t of perception^ in accordance with a sup* 
posed axiom, nihU ugU^ mn cuMj et tM e«f, nothing can ad 
except when and where it is. This princif^ was suggested by 
an apparent law in pl^sics, viz : that one body can act 
upon another only by actual contact. The truth <^ this 
law is now disputed, and even the impossibility of an actual 
contact between the particles of bodies firmly believed. But 
if the law were unquestionable in respect to physics, on 
what legitimate grounds can it be taken as a law of equal 
appropriateness and validity in explaining the perceptions 
of the mind ? That the mind can perceive <mly by coming 
in contact with the objects of perception, must be a mere 
assumption. Besides, by the physical analogy, the mind 
perceiving as well as the object perceived must be material. 

Having assumed the law, however, the great aim now 
naturally became to explain how the contact between mind 
and its objects takes place« 
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la the fiiBt plaoe^ it was plain that mtad aad the ezternal 
Inclerial olbjects do not immediately come in eontaot. 
The mind perceives therefore, not the material ol^eete 
themselTes, but certain representations of these objecto, 
whidk were variously called spedes^formi^ tmages^ and tciesr. 
But what are these representative forms ? Various wera 
the expKeatiotts. The old Aristotelians h^ that they are 
made up of fine material particles which enter|^ the d^^* 
•nt organs of sense, and form themselves into the required 
image in the brain, and that there the mind comes in con* 
tact with them. 

After the age of Des Cartes, this theory was abandoned; 
and the image or idea was spoken of as an impression made 
upon the brain like that made upon wax by a seal. Here 
no material particles were received into the brain through 
the organs of sense ; but, impressions being made upon the 
organs from without, images were shaped upon the braio 
corresponding to the external objects. 

It is evident that the represieiitative image once admitted, 
must become a fruitful subject of speculation* These specu* 
lations, however^ all tended to one result— <a result proclaimed 
in part by Berkley, and fully by Hume — namely, that above 
mentioned, the denial of the metaphenomenal. 

If we know only the representative images affirmed lo 
' be in the mind, then we can have no legitimate knowledge 
of any thing out of the mind ; for, as in all our attempts 
to approach 'exteriority, we are met merely by these im« 
ages, they are all that we can possibly attain to. 
Hence, Berkley, on this principle, cannot be confuted, when 
he affirms, ^* The existence of a body out of a mind per* 
ceiving it, is not only impossible, and a contradiction in 

I 
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lemisy but, were it poesible, and e?eii real, it were inaipaMi> 
ble that the mind sbouki ever know it."-— ^Huoie is equally 
coasisteBt in his sweeping affirina tion : ** Now, since nothing 
is ever present to the mind but perceptions* and since aH 
ideas are derived from scwnething antecedently present to 
the mind, it follows that 'tis impossible for us so much as 
to conceive or form an idea of any thing specifically difierent 
from ideas and impressions. Let us fix our attention oul 
of ourselves as much as possible ; let us chase our imagi» 
nations to the heavens, or to the utmost limits of the ttni^ 
verse; we never really advance a step beyond ourselves^, 
nor can we conceive any kind of existence but those per- 
ceptions which have appeared in that narrow compass* 
This is the^ univei^ of the imagination ; nor have we any 
idea but what is there produced." 

The denial of the metaphenomenal appeared under two 
/orms :-«First, that of Idealism. Here the &cts of immedi- 
ate consciousness were taken as the only universe, ^the_ 
aniverse of the imagination." Secondly, that of Material- 
ism. Here the representative images were merely con- 
sidered as arising from material objects, and impinging upon 
material organs, and thence afifecting the brain, or senso* 
rium. What now is the soul which receives the next im- 
pression but a finer form of matter, and what are its sensa- 
tions and ideas but a movement of the internal organism ? 

There is a class of philosophers, and Reid may be placed at 
their head, who endeavor to dissipate the dogmas of both 
Idealism and Materialism by the stern voice of Common 
Sense. Every man believes in the metaphenomenal — in 
objective reality and truth ; therefore, it exists for every man. 
Here common sense pauses : but the philosophical impulse 
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•till urges to the enqairy, Is there not reality in opposition 
to Idealism and Matertalism? Is there not reality indepen- 
dently of a mere sabjective persuasionl The first are forms 
of a philosophy which, on its received principles^ demon- 
•trates conclosions in opposition to general belief. And 
is the general belief incapable of exf^ining itself by demon- 
strating the reality of its objects ? Mast it merely doggedly 
affirm itself in opposition to the philosophical diagrams parad- 
ecTEeiore it ? And shall the united efforts of the human mind 
end in the birth of two great parties, both occupying absurd 
positions— -the one affirming, ** I prove, although I do not 
believe"; and the other, *^I believe, although I cannot 
prove" ? May we not prove and believe, and believe and 
prove? 

It is now evident, I think, that the cardinal aim of 
philosophy must be to reach the metaphenomenal. If 
the existence of the metaphenomenal can be demonstrated, 
then the facts of consciousneas, the phenomenal, are ac« 
counted for« 
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SECTION IV. 

THE OBJECTIVE AND THE SUBJECTIVS. . 

In determiDiDg the actual developiiient of oar beings in 
its various relations, we fied oursetves at once introduced to 
two forms of being : the sijbjbctive^ and the objbctivs* 
The subjective, under its simplest and most nnique formt 
is myself; and the objective, under its most general form, 
comprehends whatever is not expressed in the term me, or 
mpself. Again, the simple subjective, myself, becomes ob- 
jective, when, in an act of self-consciousness, I make it the 
object of my thought. And again, the objective general, 
or whatever is not myself, must be subdivided into the purely 
objective and the subjective general. The purely objective 
is that which is not only not myself, but totally unlike my* 
self — different in kind — having no properties in common. 
The subjective general is that which, embracing myself, is 
like myself—the same in kind— having properties in com- 
mon : a distinction of personalities, of laws, causalities, and 
Bympathie»<— but yet agreeing in being connected with per- 
sonalities, in implying the presence of mind, and in being 
capable of being referred in kind to the finite and the infi- 
nite mind. 

I will explain : I have developed to my own conscioua- 
ness a thinking principle, a will or free causality, and vai> 
rious emotions and passions ; and these, either as constitute 
ing or as being inseparable from my own personality, con* 
stitute the simple subjective* Now, I conceive of other 
personalities like my own, each being to itself the simple 
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subjective ; — and of these distinct personalities I conceive 
of one as the Eternal and theJnfinite, .while all the others 
are finite of various degrees. 

Now, all these personalities come under the denomination 
of the scfbjective general. They are all of one kind, and 
each one is capable, by an act of self-consciousness, of mak* 
ing itself the simple subjective, and of considering all else 
in relation to itself as objective ; and capable of even mak* 
ing itsdf an object to itself. 

Besides these distinct personalities, which are directly 
like myself, and palpably of the same kind, there are 
other forms of the subjective, which, however, are uttK 
mately resolvable into the former. The vegetable and 
animal life — the forces and laws of the material creatiooi 
ehemical aflinities — ^the informing power of animal and 
vegetable physiology, that power by which every ani- 
mal and every plant is produced invariably after its owti 
kind, from the vitalized seed ; — these forces, laws, affinities^ 
and informing powers—these busy workers and co>workers 
-—these wise and exact regulators of the whole natural 
world— what are they ? There is design and causality here 
which cannot be conceived of without mind : Whether the 
mind be in the material masses, formative and governing 
by direct influence and immediate presence ; or whether it 
have invisible, unconscious, and incomprehensible agents, 
makes not ; mind is here as the seat of power, and the 
fountain of law. If all that is personal belong to the sub« 
jective general, then also must these laws and forces belong 
to the subjective general likewise ; for, although they do 
not directly appear as personalitiesi because giving us ng 
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manifeatatidn of self-conscious determiiiationt still they can* 
not but be involved in some way in soch personalities, since 
their explication and conception is impossible in any other 
way. 

Bot what is then the pure objective, or that which can 
in no sense be subjective ? Whatever is directly known by 
the senses, or by the muscular organism, is purely objective. 
I see and smell a flower — ^that is, I have certain sensations^ 
which arise from the correlation between my senses and a 
certain substance lying in space and exterior to myself. 
Now, I say not that I could form the judgment here ex- 
pressed, without subjective principles ; but the exterior sub. 
stance which I name a flower in expressing this judgment^ 
I conceive of not as life, but as a product of life, and up- 
held by life ; not as a formative power, nfamutfaniumSf but 
as a substance informed, a forma farmata. Again, a ball 
is tossed towards me, and I catch it in my hands. In doing 
this, I have the sensation of hardness, or, in other words, 
I experience a muscular resistance. Now, here again, I do 
not say that I could have formed this judgment without sub- 
jective principles ; but the ball, or body, I conceive of not 
as itself a resisting cause, or as a gravitating power, but as 
that in which such a cause and power are habitant ; and 
while cause and power belong to the subjective, I cannot but 
assign the gross material phenomena to the purely objective. 
They are not me, nor like me : they are not life, or forma- 
ttre power : they are not a force or a law. ** In the mate- 
rial sense of the word Nature, we mean by it the sum total 
of all things, as far as they are otijects of our senses, and 
consequently of possible experience— -the aggregate of 
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pbenomeoa.'** All that is exterior to me, and pbenomenal to 
the outer senses, and which does not account for and explain 
itself-^a, for example, effects require causes to explain 
them, — is purely objective. 

But not only are all material phenomena purely objec- 
tive ; all phenomena of consciousness which are known 
merely as acts or movements of the thinking, willing, and 
sensitive faculties — that is, all which comes into the consci* 
ousness through the outer senses, and thence called sensa* 
tions ; and all which is presented in the activities of the 
internal faculties, the perceptions, reasonings and imagine, 
tions, the acts of memory and fancy, and the volitions* 
emotions, and passions, are objective likewise. 

The distiDQtion between the subjective general, tbereforei 
and the pure objective, is co-extensive with the metapheao* 
menal and the pheooraenal. — ^But in this point of view, it ia 
a distinction in the kind or nature of the particulars comparod. 
The metapheoomenal is subjective, because it is that upon 
which the development of our being ultimately rests ; th« 
phenomenal b objective, because it is that in which the de- 
velopment of our being appears actually taking place. 

The development of the Intelligence must ultimately rest 
upon ideas, principles, or first truths. In the process of this 
development, appear its perceptions, reasonings, imagina- 
tions, and so on. 

The development of the Will must ultimately rest upon 
the laws of the Reason. In the process of this develoi^> 
ment appear choices and volitions. 

The development of the Sensitivity must ultimately rest 

♦ Coleridge. 



vpon the laws of Ibe Reason, likewise. In the process of 
Ibis development appear the various sensations, erootionst 
and passions. When the subjective is fully attained,-*— 
that is, when all principles are known, all Jaws obeyed, all 
fitting sensations, emotions, and passions brought out and 
regulated by reason, (hen jthe development of our being is 
complete* While this development is going on, the pheoo« 
inenal, or the purely objective, is thrown out. 

But, although the phenomenal is always and only object 
tive, we have seen that the subjective can also become 
objective ; but this last distinction does not, like the 
former, arise from a difference in kind, but merely from a 
change of position or relation. Every intelligent persomd 
aubject can make all else objective to itself — ^nay, c^n make 
itself objective to itself, by an act or reflection* 

. To sum up the preceding distinctions, we haVe all pos- 
sible forms of being embraced under the sulgective and the 
objective, as follows : 

1. The subjective simple, or myself; 

2. The subjective simple, taken as objective to myself; 

3. The objective general, or whatever is not myself ; 

4. The objective general, divided into the subjective gene- 
ral and the pure objective ;-Hthe first comprising what* 
ever is metaphenomenal — the second whatever is phe« 
nomenal. 

The distinctions made and ex{daijied above, give us the 
leading philosophical conception, and enable us clearly and 
succinctly to state the leading problems. The leading 
philosophical conception is that of explaining the develop* 
ment of my being. Now this development presents me. 

First, the phenomenal, or what appears to my immediate 
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eonscioasness. This conciousDess I ean divide into thd 
exterior J or that which contains mere sensations ; and the 
interior J or that which contains the movements of my own 
feculties. N0W9 all these phenomena, whether of the exte- 
rior or interior consciousness, constitute the pure objedtoef* 
because they lie before the reflective power. 

Secondly, I have the metaphenomenal, or that which lies 
beyond the phenomena : .and this admits likewise of a two* 
fold division. The metaphenomenal in the world without, 
which is to account for the sensations ; and the metapheno* 
menal within, which Is to account for the acts which take 
place upon the sensations. Now, the metaphenomenal with- 
out and within, constitutes the subjectivef general, because 
it lies under and sustains the phenomenal as the ground of 
its possibility. 

Hence we announce a main problem in philosophy, name- 
ly : To determine the validity and the forms of the subjec- 
tive, and to shew its relations to the objective. 

Again, in the development of my being, the earliest con- 
viction at which I arrive is the Egosunij I am. Now, start- 
ing with this conviction, I find that all which I know, I know 
Bot only in the field of my consciousness, but also in the 
determination and activity of my personality. I find thus, 
that I am a simple, unique subject, lying in some sort under 
all being whatever, determining the mode and extent of its 
cognizance, and even its reality. 

Hence we announce another problem in philosophy, no 

less important than the preceding, namely: To determine 

f 
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objective reality ; or the reality of the objective general,— 
of that which is not myself. 

The first problem is disputed by the sensualists, or those 
who derive the materials of all cognition from experience. 
The sepond is disputed by the idealists, or those who, like 
Berkley and Hume, deny the possilnlity of knowing an ex* 
ternal winrld. 

Once more: The subjective simple which attempts to reach 
the objective general, at^mpts also to reach itself. This 
it can do only by making itself an object to itself; Hence 
arises a new and unique form of knowledge through the 
power of reflection or self-consciousness ; and thus we have 
the problem : To determine the faculties and laws of the sim- 
ile subjective. 

These three pro)bleras cover the whole fidd of Philosophy, 
as will be apparent when we come to consider its cardinal 
divisions. 
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SECTION V. 

REASON AND SENSE. 

In the present developed state of my focuUies^ I know my 
self as Body and Spirit. Spirit is the subjectivity within, 
which thinks, feels, and wills* The body, the material ta- 
bemacle of the spirit, is a part of the great system of ex* 
ternal nature : it b the same, mecbaiiicnlly and chemicaliy ; 
and it lives and decays like all other living things. What 
is its relation to the spirit ? It is the eurious and wonderM 
mediator between matter and spirit. Through the nerves, 
distributed into five external senses, and through the mnsco* 
lar organism sometimes called the ** sixth sense" and the 
sense of resistance, nature reaches the spirit. What is the 
product of this union ? Sensations, and nothing more. No 
thought, no knowledge— simply an experience of sound, 
color, sapidness, fragrance, touch, and resistance. But the 
cognitive faculty within, is not unfurnished. It is prepared 
to know the world, from whence the sensations arise ; and 
it is prepared to know itself. Sensation conditionates the 
reason in two ways :-— 

First — ^In sensation, in comfaion with all the sulijective 
faculties, it wakes to self-conscious activity. It here begins 
to live its knowing and thoughtful life. 

Secondly — Sensation furnishes materials of cognition ; 
or signs which the reason appropriates readily and familiar- 
ly, in reading the external world. 

The lower faculty, as it were, sings a joyful matin song 
under the window of the reason ; then this glorious power 
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awakes, and looking out, recognizes the reality, beauty, and 
laws of God's works, and the Great Maker himself; and 
then, turning back upon itself, sees there the image of the 
Divine wisdom and love. In knowing the world, the mind 
is developed, and all its faculties brought into exercise ; and 
as consciousness necessarily accompanies every internal 
fBovement, the mind is likewise revealed to itself. 

The first knowledge of both spirit and nature is sponta. 
neous. Afterwards, comes the period for philosophical ro* 
flection upon the one, and philosophical observation upon 
.the other ; and then, psychology and natural science are 
born. 

As our faculties become unfolded in their relations with 
nature, important changes take place. The sensations and 
aauscular resistance, which originally couhi directly of them* 
selves give us no knowledge, are now transformed into apt 
and familiar signs of all external bodies, forms and qualities. 
The difierent shades of light and color, now associated 
with bodies, forms and qualities, readily represent them, and 
we seem to know every thing by the eye. It is now an al* 
most universal sense. So also the different sounds received 
by the ear, enable us to distinguish persons, things, places, 
and distances. The same principle applies to all the senses. 
The reason has appropriated*them all, and made them such 
^uick and familiar servitors of knowledge, that we now seem 
to have an immediate perception of the outer world. On 
the other hand, Reason, having from the first activity of the 
sense which opened the play of the mental powers, entered 
upon its career and unfolded itself to itself, is now no longer 
dependent upon sensuous experience as occasions of intellec- 
tion. It can now retire within itself, and think with closed 
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senses. Memory and Imagination now wait upon it, to sa|>* 
ply it with facts and images ; and within its own depths it 
has opened fountains of pure, absolute, and necessary truth. 

As the body is thus the mediator through which the outer 
world reaches the spirit, so also it is the mediator and in- 
strumentality through which the spirit reaches the external 
world, and impresses itself upon it. One set of nerves obej 
"fiature, and give sensations to the spirit. Another set of 
nerves obey the spirit, and move the muscular organism. 
The tongue and the hand are the two great instruments by 
which the mind does its work without. The arts of indus- 
try and beauty — all the changes^-fill the improvements 
which the spirit hath made in the great field of nature, it 
hath made by the tongue and the hand. 

What, then, is humanity, but spirit conditionated on the 
one hand in its incipi^it activity, and in its knowledge of 
an external world, by sensuous impressions 1 And condi- 
tionated on the other hand, in the exertion of its causality 
and plastic power, by an apt material instrumentality ? 



/ 
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SECTION VI. 

' 8ENSUAUSM ANP TRANSCENDENTAUSM. 

We now arrive at the point of departure of two great 
systems of philosophy. Taken under the modern develop- ^^ 
taeiits, Locke may be said to represent the one, and Kant 
the other. 

Sensualism, concentrating its thought in the sensuous con- 
ditions of knowledge, loses sight of the truth that they are 
merely conditions ; and goes on to expound them as the 
primary and radical elements of knowledge itself. Hence 
the utmost development of the human intelligence presents 
us only the combination and expansion of these elements. 
The reason is absolutely incapable of arriving at any truth 
whose generating or constitutive elements have not first en- 
tered the senses. The senses thus become the sources and 
measure of all knowledge. 

Transcendentalism begins with sensation no less than sen» 
sualism. Kant opens his great work with the affirmation, 
** That all our knowledge begins with experience, does not 
admit of a doubf But then transcendentalism does not 
make the sensations; the radical, generating and constitutive 
elements of knowledge ; but conditions, under which the 
cognitive faculty begins to act, and suggestions, upon 
which, by its own force, and according to its own ideas and 
laws, it forms cognitions. 

The views which the two systems entertain respecting 
the primordial state of the mind, difibr widely. Locke re^ 
presents the state of mind before sensation takes place by a 
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sheet of white paper, and Hobbes by aslate, in which there 
is no idea or element of knowledge, but merely a suscepti- 
bility of being written upon. To this view all the adhe- 
rents of this^system conform. 

Transcendentalism represents the mind as having the* 
possibility, the scope, the law and the form of all knowledge 
within itself. Whatever the mind be, whatever its faculr 
ty of knowing, and with whatever elements it be primordi* 
, ally furnished, it is easily conceivable that in the act of 
knowing it brii^s this faculty and these elements to bear. 
Now, in order to determine the reach of the cognitive fa- 
culty, and whether the mind really have primordial elements 
of knowledge, we need only examine our actual knowledges. 
The sensations can easily be analyzed : and if they hm 
the primary elements of knowledge, they will appear every 
where in the composition and deduction of thought : for 
jBvery mere composition must preserve the original elements^ 
and can shew nothing absolutely new ; and every deduction 
must keep within the measure and kind of the starting 
points. 

But if in our actual knowledges, there be found elements 
which, so far from belonging to the sense, ^pear in their 
nature and characteristics to transcend the utmost -capacit j 
of the sense, then these elements unquestionably lay claioi 
to a higher origin. And if these, elements, when disinte* 
grated from our complex knowledges and held up before the 
reason, axe readily recognised and reaffirmed by this facsky 
as necessary, universal and absolute, then may they legiti* 
mately be claimed as the product of thia faculty alone. ^ 

Now the sensations are. those of the eye, consisting of light 
and color ; of the ear, consisting of the various sounds ; of 



ameUing and tJistingI consbtiog of odor sod supidnosB ia 
Iheir endless vftrieties ; ^ touch, ccmsisttngof «iiiplenn4 
wiiform impressions upoa the nerves wlierever they are di^* 
tributed ; of muscular resistance, consisting of hardness and 
aoftness, smoothness and roughness ; and, in the last place, 
the sensations of pleasure and pain, and of titiRation. 

But our actual knowledges briog to view substance, cause, 
time, space, truth, justice, and many other ideas of similar 
character isttcs — ideas which no analysis of the mere sen* 
sations can ever unfold. And while these ideas can be 
brought under the observation of the senses, if en now that 
they are known, no more than they could at the first be 
evoltved out of them, to the reason itself they are intui- 
tively true, universal^ and necessary. 

When we speak, therefore, of transcendental truth in the 
just philosophical sense, we speak of nothing doubtful, but 
of that which both in itself is most certainly known, and ia 
its relations makes all other knowledge possible. 

The application of the term iron^eendenUd is convenient 
abd apprc^riate, because it is descriptive. It tells the simple 
&ct, that the human mind, while it is susceptible of im^'es* 
aions from without by means of the organs of sense— im« 
pressions which conditicmate its first development, and af* 
ford materials for an important department of its know* 
ledge,— ^nevertheless contains within itself those elemenls 
of truth, those forms of knowledge, those first principles of 
all thought and reasoning, which transcend the reach of 
the senses. The lower faculty' is connected with that cor- 
poreal orgaaismfthreugh which spirit communes with nature* 
It occupies the sphero appropriated to iif and does its work 
well. The higher faculty of the pure Reason has its sphere 
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also; and is just as capable iaits sphere of annoonciiig 
primordial truths, the forms of perceptioa* and the laws of 
leasoningy as the sense in its sphere is of giving forth sensa* 
tions* 

From this it is evident that the metaphenomenal and soh- 
jective, identify themselves with the transcendental. 

Locke is a great and venerable name ; and no one may 
speak lightly of him. But an excessive veneration has led 
some who disclaim sensualism, to claim for his doctrines 
certain saving clauses in those passages where he speaks erf* 
Keilection, aS one of the sources of ideas. 

There is no school of philosophy that might not be ambi- 
.tious of retaining as an authority, such a man as Locke : and 
one cannot well conceive how any thing less than a supreme 
and honest love of (ruth, could influeace any one to dis- 
pense with his authority. 

. For my part, I can say from my heart that I admire and 
love Locke. His clear and penetrating intellect, his good 
sense and manly candour f his strong English heart, his pure 
English style ; and his decided moral and religious princi- 
pies, always quietly about him like the coat he wears, like 
the air he breathes, like the famitiar tones of his comraon 
.discourse, and the prevailing expression of his honest face,*-* 
altogether I admire and love him. And notwithstanding 
the errors of his system, I shall continue to read and admire 
apd love him. 

hoicke refers.all oar knowledge to two sources, Sensation 
and Keflection. The latter, as he defines it,* is undoubted* 
Xy the interior consciousness, — ^it embraces the operations of 

■■" ■«' > iii'i' .^ ■ ■■ ' ^ .. ,...^.,,.,... I. 1 . ,1^ 
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the mental faculties : and the former is equivalent to the 
exterior consciousness. All that appears to us, therefore^ 
appears in the consciousness ; and ail which there appears, 
consists of the simple sensations, and the operations of the 
mind, and whatever is revealed in or hy the operations of the 
mind . Now so far the Transcendentalist will go with Locke $ 
ao fkr there is no difference whatever. But when we come 
to consider the mental operations themselves, we find the 
great point of departure of the two systems. According to 
Locke, the mental faculties, when they go into action, not 
only begin conditionally and in point of time with sensa* 
tion, but they also derive all the materials and elements upon 
which their activity is expended, from sensation, and the 
eonscious experiences of the mental activity itself. T^e 
sensations, together with the acts of *^ perception, thinking, 
doobting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the 
different actings of our own minds," are the first radical 
elements from which aU possible knowledges are formed. 

Now, the introduction here of the ideas of reflection or 
the interior consciousness, by no means changes the charac- 
ter of the system ; for these, no less than the sensations, are 
merely phenomenal. The operations of the mind, as well 
as the sensations, are conditions of knowing the transcen* 
dental truths. Thus the succession of thought, as well' as 
the succession of sensations, is a condition of knowing time. 
Indeed* the most important truths are revealed upon condi* 
tion of the experiences of the interior consciousness. But 
recollect that the contents of sensation and reflection, while 
to the transcendentalist they are mere conditions of conCbj^ 
ing time, space, substance, power, and so on; to Locke and 
his school they are the simple ideas or elements out of which 
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these, and all the most abstruse truths are compousdsd, or 
drawn.* 

The transceodentalist can say that sensation and re* 
flection, or the exterior and interior consciousness, are the only 
sources of our knowledge ; understanding by this that ail 
that we know we know either upon the experience of sen* 
sations, or in the acts of knowing, of which we are con« 
flcious ; but this is a very different thing from making the 
sensations and the acts of knowing the materials or elements 
out of which nil that we know is compounded. I have al* 
ready distinguished between the mere act of knowing and 
that which is known, calling the first the phenomenal, and 
the second the metaphenomenal ; and just as broadly as that 
distinction are the two systems to be distinguished. Sen* 
sualism merges every thing into the phenomenal : Transcen* 
dentalism transcends or passes beyond the phenomenal, and 
reaches the universal and necessary truth, the substanthd 
and real being ; — that which is the rational ground of all 
phenomena, without which they could have had no exis- 
tence, and without which, now that they exist, they cannot 
be explained and accounted for. 

Men generally, and even most philosophers, in daily 
thought and occupation, are more with the phenomenal than 
the metaphenomenal, and thus from the familiarity of use, 
the phenomenal comes to be regarded as more unquestionaUe 
and certain than truths of pure reason. I think, however, 
that a little quiet thinking must dissipate diis illusion from 
every mind. How do we reach the phenomenal, that is, our 
*^ltot]on8 and the operations of our mental faculties 7 !s it 

•Book IL, ch. 12, 1 1 and 18. 
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ttdt mmfliy by a form of ktiowilig,«>^]iaiiiety, conddotiMiotf T 
NoWy if there be a f^rm of kndwlng adapted to tbe metaphe* 
'MmeaaU why do we not know this as well as the phenofne* 
«al1 But there is «uch a form of knowing, namely, Intui^ 
Hon, or 'the direct perception and insight of Reason ; and 
we are consctons of the exercise of the fonction implied ivi 
tliifi form'<-«we are conscioOs of knowing by intuition. Is 
not the act of intuition, of which we are conscious, as raKd 
a« the sensation of which we are consciotts t Nay, mor«, 
18 not the truth, which we are conscious of knowing in tho 
exercise of the intuitive function, as valid as tbe conscious 
act by which it is known ? To immediate consciousness, as 
a form of knowing, we refer sensation and the operations of 
the mental faculties^ To the intuition of reason, as anoth*. 
er form of knowing, we refer the transcendental truths. 
This is the whole account of the matter. The sensualisttc 
school will insist upon it that the objects of immediate con- 
aciousaess alone are tbe elements of. knowledge— while the 
transcendental school affirm that the fundamentd elements 
are found beyond immediate consciousness. 

•But tbe principle on which transcendental truths are de» 
■ied, involve the denial of all objective reality whatever, be- 
yond immediate consciousness. It is not merely the ideas 
of pure reason, which lie beyond immediate conaciooaness ; 
all the pure mathematics transcend it likewise. Nay, the 
entire outer world transcends it ; for all must allow, that not 
the received objects of the external world are immediate 
objects of consciousness, but only the sensations auppoaed to 
arise from these objects. Indeed, in this very way were 
Berkley and Hume led to deny all objective reality, out of 
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consciousneas. It is plain that they ded«ocd their dectrinet 
legitimately from the system of Locke* 

I conclude here by remarking, that the denial of die raeta^ 
phenomenal as that which transcends immediate conscious- 
ness roust involve the destruction of all philosophy* If we 
are shut up to mere phenomena, we can account for nothing. 
^We haveoi^y to observe, classify, and name; to mark a 
^ceaseless involution and evolution, where nothing abw^ulely 
beginsy aujd nothing can be truly finished. Thus the whole 
field of human ^ught becomes apaoorama of shadowa. 
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SECTION vn. 

mZAB AND LAWS. 



Tas. word ^ idea,*' aecordtng to the mage of Lod^e, ex* 
furesses whatever we are immedtately conscious of. The 
word '* idea," according to the usage of Plato, expressea 
what we cannot be immediately conscious of. In the usage 
of Plato, however, ^ idea*' does not express any thing trans* 
cendental of consciousness in the external world, but only 
the metaphenoiBfena], lying in the mind itself. And here 
we see at once the fallacy of all that Locke has Mud respect- 
ing innate ideas. Taking the word in his usage, that ideas 
cannot be innate, is a truism ; for nothing ts more CTidentt 
Uian that mere sensations and ieicts of the mind, that is, mere 
phenomena, cannot be innate — tltcy exist only as they ap^ 
p^ar in the consciousness. His reasoning, therefore, does 
not reach the point in debate. On the other hand, ** ideas,'^ 
in the Platonic usage, cannot but be innate, since the word 
expresses those primordial laws of knowing, thinking and 
reasohing, and those necessary and absolute elementary 
truths which are inseparable from the mind itself* 
t In order to form a clear conception of ideas in the ]Pla* 
tonic, or transcendental sense, let us recur to the distinction 
of the subjective and the objective. The subfective HmpUf 
or mind, is directly opposed to all supposed forms of beings 
lying out of mind, and comprised in the phenomena of sen* 
aation, and whatever in the exterior world is connected with 
their production. It is the opposition of the spiiitutd svh* 
je^he^ myself, and theunspmttad obfeetkef exterior to my« 



self. Now, the trae Platonist or tranacendeiitalist Tiews 
every thing existing beside mind, as made by mind, after the 
laws of mind, and primarily for mind* 

It is a kindly doctrine, and to be heartily received, that 
one design of the great Greartor, in fbrming the counties* 
ttH^. of minrnkp was to molUjpiy the forms t^ eojoypiept. 
Every sensitive creature hatb its sphisre of life^its bountiful 
provisions, And its term of happiness. Butirretion^ cre«r 
tures conpr^hend neither the world in wliich tbey sMbsifiit» 
nor the curious workmanship of their own oigiM»ism* Thi^ 
woi;ld, in its wise designs, its .exact order, and its beautiful 
forms, is not made for them, {t is made for them only isi; 
respect to the gratification of their mere animal wanl% 
Sut under all these higher points of v|ew^ it is Qbvionsij 
m^ie lor n^iopal beings. Our pbysioal constitutbut iodoed^ 
$Dd« its fitting provisions and aeoommodaticms in tb^ world» 
Im4 we are not confined to these. T<^us^ the worldisa vasi 
a9d,suUimee3(hibitionofidesign,akiU»caosativ4^ and r^gUi* 
htiye force^ harmonious relations, and beautiful forsoa.. 

We can conceive of a period when there was aft' yet no 
freation,'and the Cfeator dwelt alone in the immensity of 
^ being. Now we cannot but believe there was azrayed 
before his .mind, avc^ pos^oform of being, every possibte 
coii$titutioi\ of a universe, every possible variety of life ; 
f4id there, also, lay tbonvip of the worlds which were or«» 
ilained actually to be. In his mind wft» all the science. ao4 
(ur^ ai^cording to which, the Universe was to be bodied forth i 
and there, too, was that creative en? 1^5 which had but ta 
ozect itseU^and Creation woukl stand forth in all its gloiy 
and magnificenco. Now the preconoetred laws^ forms aad 
rol/itioosrof ti|o uiiiv:eiae,aa ^y Ifiy io the Divine .rnxd^ 
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are a part of tbe Dhrine ideas* VienrBcl in reiatton to tba 
Eternal Reason, aa gtviDg tbe original thought and law, thejr 
are ideas simply. Viewed in relation to the Divine imagin* 
ation, as giying forth definite forma and relations, they be» 
eome ideals, models, or artfaetypes. Dtrtne ideas, aa the 
originating thoughts and archetypes of worlds, cannot be 
exhausted in tiie actual creation, for God is infinite. Again» 
there must be in the Divine mind thoughts and oenceptioaa 
which do not take their embodiment in material forms* 
Such are those whiek relate to pure science and motwl gov* 
ernment. Whatever thus lies in the Divine^ mind, constu 
totes die Divine ideas. 

. Suppose the infinite mind to censtitnte another mind 
tike Itself* This mind, of coarse, must be finite; but inaa* 
aauch as it is mind, it must haim the same id€ts% accerdiqg 
tn its measure, whioh are found in the Divine origtnaL 
These ideas, perhaps, oould not begtven in a full^ developed 
alate, that is^ drawn oikt into all theif cobsequenees and ap« 
plications,, for this would appear to border upon tfae iaioiie % 
but given in their elementary state, to be unlblded by the 
active and free thoaght of the being thus glonously consti- 
tttted. Suoh a being may be conceived of, as existing w«th« 
out a body and organs of sense-^-a pure spirit ; and akboogh 
thus without sen8i^ion,and supposed even to 'have noknoww 
ledge of a real world, in its pure thoughts and imaginatians 
it might have, not only mental activity, bat emotions of 
beauty and- grabdeur exquisitely delighlftil. For such erne* 
tions even now are awakened in our minds, without calfii^ 
in the aid of immediate sensation, when in dreams^ and es* 
thetical efibrts of the imagini^n,w»are entertained wHh 
Arms of greatness and beaaty bej^ond the power of meia 
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aense to reveal. But now, suppose this being to be iotro* 
duced to the aottuil creatiDn,^-^would not the possibiKty of ita 
knowing add comprehending it, arise from the correspon* 
deoce between the outward reality and the ideas within ? 
Would it not understand the real world, just so for as it had 
the preconceived low and archetype within ? At least, to m 
being destitute of sensation, no other possible way could ez« 
int. Let us, then, make another sumnwition, namely :--^That 
a being be constituted like the Divine mind ; but instead of 
existing as a pure spirit, that it be connected with, a materi* 
al body, with organs of sense-^his body itself forming « 
part of the system of things without; and that its relatiaoa 
to this body are such that it cannot become conscious of 
axtstenoe, nor begin the play of its powers, until sensations 
are produced within, by corporeal impressions without. 
Shall the law of perception andthcforms of knowledge noit 
be changed^ because sensuous conditions are demanded for 
their devdopmont ? It is impossible and inconeeiicahlei» 
The originating power and law of thought must still remaiit 
in the spirit, to whieh they of necessity belong. This laaf 
new form of being, is new only in respect to the conditions 
of its beginning to act, and the mode and conditions .of its 
communication with the eternal world ; while the possibility^ 
and the determinate form of its knowing, still lie in its in^ 
b^ent spritual faculties, and its necessary and constitutive 
ideas. The universe represents the Divine thought ; and now 
it cannot but represent the thought given likewise to thin 
highly endowed creature, whom we recognize as man himself. 
.. When man, therefore^ was placed upon the smiling out* 
igpread earth, and beneath the bright starry heavens, he didi 
A»t find himself a stranger and out of place. His ouad and 



heart responded to the works of his Creator. His spirit' 
drank in the living beauty of aH tkiog?, because ~iie watf 
fdrmed'to know the beaatiHi]. He saw the wise design of 
Creation, because he himself was endowed with a designing 
mind. He searched and found out the order of the heaven* 
and the earth, and the great and all-regulating laws, because 
the principles of science, the foundations of law, were laid 
tn his own intelligence. We have a striking illustration of 
tills mutual adaptation and harmony in the science of matho* 
BEiatics. Tbis science is drawn directly from the reason of 
man. By this science he is enabled to measure the planets^ 
The Great and Divine Mathematician made the universe 
according to these lofty and exact principles. He then gave 
his creature the capacity to construct this pure and unerring 
science; and thus man has a ladder by which he can 
mount from earth to heaven. 

. If ideas of the reason are embodied in the external 
world, determining its forms, relations, and movements^ 
what do they become when thus embodied? The «n* 
ewer is given in one word***LAW8. Force or power has its 
IH^igin in the Divine causality ; but that which appropriates^ 
compounds, directs, and governs force, is Law, answering to 
the Divine idea* All ideas do not become<laws, regulating 
Force in the exterior sphere of their tnanifestations; Soma 
ideas give the law to perception, and determine our know- 
ledges : — others give the law to the fine arts, and determine 
the forms of the beautiful : others, again, give the law to 
the free causality or the responsible will, and determine mo- 
ral rectitude. But these all go out into some form c^ law. 
Law and idea are thus the same. Viewed in respect to the 
reason, originatingf conceiving, and prqiectangr we spetdt 
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of Ihe idea : viewed in req>ect to the sphere of detemdU 
■ate movemeni and action, we speak of the law. 

N0W9 if the object of science he to ascertain ^e laws of 
the umyersoy we see how it depends upon, and most grovr 
out of, philosophy* 

There is a period in the development of mind in rdatioft 
to external nature, when obserration and thought first awake. 
It is a peiiod of spontaneous communieation between the 
seal and nature, q>rin^g up from the retation between the 
ideas within and their embodiment without, A voice Utam 
withoot calls to the soul within^ and the eoul joyfully answen 
badu In the very impcessimis made upon the sensitivity 
byaatora, the occasion appeam when the ideas are reqoiredi 
in Older to know and comprehend. The reason is noticing 
carefidly,. and struggling to comprehend : in the very efibrt 
of earnest thought it perceives ideas, vaguely^ perhaps^ at 
fifstt and immediately canries them out to nature as a tedta* 
live law% The first efforts to assign kws to nature^ and t» 
aapound her great system^ may be crude and imperfect, wiM 
and imaginative, because observation is limited, and reason 
only partially developed ; but the process is the same in kiad» 
•ft the dawn of science, and at its glorious noontide. It is 
^ union of ideas and observatioa. This first period may 
ha called the Tixa of A. wakening. 

The second period is the Tm ■ or Propbkgt. The mind 
now realises in clear and decided reflection, what it wants. 
' It proceeds, therefore, to make out the system of nature by 
■mapping out the related bodies, their forms, magnitudes, and 
ffelatkms, and assigning them forces and laws, in this work 
(iffimind is prone to become intoxicated by its first glimpses 
of the grand meohanism of the world, and to imagine that 



tb« great discovery is compleled : barerthen, it pmisei^aDd 
gives itself up to dogmatiauog* In reality it has only ar* 
rived at a theory, or a teptative system of nature : it has 
nrnde prophecies more or less clear, but nothing yet is es* 
tablished. 

The third period is The Tikb of Elabosats Obsbrva* 
V10JK$ ExFEMMMRJfTf, AWD CAi.ci7LATioir. Dissatisfied irtth 
preceding results, and yet taking advantage of them, the 
naind now sets itself at work afresh* It endeavors to think 
inore profoundly, to reason more logically, and thus to e^ 
cape from empty conjectures and fallacies. Now it aims 
to observe more extensively and accurately, at the same time 
reducing its observations to an exact and convenient classi- 
fication : and not content with the facts of nature as they 
present themselves of their own accord, by ingeniously con* 
trived experiments it forces out new and more curious facts 
from the hitherto silent and veiled bosom of nature. Now, 
too, it diligently cultivates pure science, that it may con* 
struct formula for the solution of the problems which come 
thronging in. 

The fourth period is the Tixe of Dbtbrminate Sci. 
BNCE. Now imaginary conceptions, and the ideas of mere« 
ly possible it systems, are set aside, and the true idea 
finds its corresponding law. 

~ Thales belongs to the first period .; Pythagoras and Pto- 
lemy to the second ; Copernicus, Kepler, and Tycho Brahe 
to the third ; Newton and La Place to the fourth. 

In the amazing advance which has been made in deter* 
minate science, and in perfecting methods of investiga* 
tion, the four periods in respect to any new subject may be 
said to be passed through in one generation and in the life- 
time of one philosopher. 
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Nfttaral science will then only be completed when al! the 
phenomena of nature shall be reduced under a universal 
causality, and assigned to fitting laws known in their con- 
formity to ideas. Then the ideas and the laws wiH* as it 
were, stand face to face, and the phenomena be the intdli- 
gible words which pass between them. 

The Mathematical, Moral, and iSsthetical Sci6nc^ are 
formed in the same way. The ideas of the reason pro- 
ject the forms and relations, and give the laws. The per* 
feetion of these sciences lies in their conformity to the ab> 
volute ideas. 
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SECTION VIII. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY PHENOMENA. 

Wk shall begin with the exterior consciousness. The prj* 
marp phenomena are the simple sensations. These are in 
themselves incapable of projecting themselves beyond the 
sphere of consciousness. But when the ideas are added to 
them, moulding and appropriating them by the laws of per* 
ception, then they become merged into positive judgments 
r^pccting bodies in space with forms, qualities, distanceSf 
magnitudes, and movements. The sensations now habitu- 
ally are not thought of as simple affections of the sen- 
sitivity 'f but whenever they arise, the mind . is busy in 
noticing the goings^ on of the world in space. Hence, 
.when w^ speak of phenomena in this developed state of 
perception, we mean not the mere sensations, but the actual 
appeaiipinces and changes of bodies,, of which th^ sensations 
have now become such apt and familiar signs that we lose 
Mght of: their original simplicity and bareness. Just as in 
language, when we hear the familiar and appropriated 
sounds, or seethe familiar symbols, we seem at once to be 
present to the world of thought and imagination. . 

Now the phenomena transferred from the sensitivity, and 
characterized and classified as the phenomena of an out« 
ward world, constitute the secondary phenomena of the ex- 
terior consciousness. 

A similar transformation takes place in the interior con* 
flciousness. Here the primary phenomena are simple acts 
or movements. But the ideas here also add themselves to 
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the phenomena, and we come to know a suhject— -a person- 
ality, endowed with power, intelligence and freedom. The 
mere phenomena could not carry themselves hack into spir* 
ttual reality, but of themselves would remain a bare flow of 
appearances through the field of the consciousness, without 
'telling the fountain from whence they came, or whither they 
were tending. But in the very giving forth of the phe- 
nomena in the consciousness, the ideas make their appear- 
ance under the form of an intuitive perception and affir- 
mation ; and then the mind knows itself as spirit endowed 
with reason, power and freedom, and perceives dei^ and 
law in every movement. Thencefoward there are no more 
bare phenomena ; but it is the reason, knowing, designing, 
and commanding ; the will exerting causality ; the sensi- 
tivity alive with emotion and passion ; the glorious mind 
exerting itself in its proper sphere. The acts and afl^tions 
of definite powers are the secondary phenomena of the in- 
terior consciousness. 

llie above distinction is an important one ; for OMn 
generally think of phenomena under their secondary 
form in the developed state of the mind : many, therefore, 
might fall into some confusion when the phenomenal is 
represented as lying wholly in the fidid of conseioosneas, 
under its primary presentation. 
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SECTION IX. 

iOITBOBDBNCS m TIMB, Ain> IN NBCE88ART BXtBTBllCB. 

This is what Cousin styles Chronological, and Logical 
Antecedence, 

The first is the antecedence of the primary phenomena ; 
the second, the antecedence of ideas. 

To a mind not placed under sensuous conditions, tlui 
phenomena of the interior consciousness would alone claim 
antecedence in time. To man, who is mind under these 
conditions, the phenomena of the exterior, as well as of the 
Interior consciousness, claim this antecedence. Did the 
phenomena alone exist, no question respecting necessary 
existence could arise ; but in the actual manifestation of 
ideas within the sphere of thought, this question cannot be 
avoided. 

The distinction here held up to view is ver^ important, 
and really not difficult to comprehend. In the actual de- 
velopment of our being, the primary phenomena obvi- 
ously must first appear in the order of time ; for sensation 
is the first awakening of conscious existence, phenomena 
are the immediate objects of consciousness, and conscious- 
ness is the first form of knowledge. The knowledges to which 
we attain through the consciousness of phenomena, are pre* 
aented under the form of judgments or affirmations made by 
the Reason. But these judgments, as acts of the Reason, are 
phenomena of the interior consciousness ; as phenomena they 
qiust rest upon something antecedent ; but this somethingjan- 
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tecedent is not sensation, for sensation stands only in the refau 
tton of a condition, and does not contain the elements of 
the judgments. Upon analysis, these elements are foand 
to be ideas. Ideas, then, must have the antecedence of 
necessary esListence. Mere sensation, in a particular form 
of being, may exist without involving antecedent ideas in 
the sphere of that being; but judgments or knowledges 
formed upon the basis of ideas, necessarily involve their 
prior existence; and as ideas can be traced to nothing higher, 
their antecedence must be that of necessary existence. 

Sensations demand a previous necessary existence, only 
as all phenomena demand antecedent causality. But the 
phenomena of the interior consciousness, in addition to this, 
demand a constructive reason. 

Sensations are known before cause' is known ; and yet as 
without an antecedent cause they could not have existed, 
so neither could they have been known under the causal re- 
lation, without the antecedent idea of cause. Ajfflrmations of 
the reason appear, before the reason and its ideas come 
into the field of reflection ; and yet, had not these had a ne- 
cessary prior exbtence, the affirmations would not have been 
possible. 

Experience is the conditionatlng starting point in the or- 
^er of time. Ideas are the determining starting point in 
the order of rational judgments. 

Experience marks the time when the knowledges begin. 
Ideas alone make the knowledges possible. Experience is 
the dial-hand which tells the hour of the mind^s morning 
when it awakes to thought. Ideas necessitate the movement 
of the diaUhand itself. 

Again: As the aensuoos experiences of the ezterim* con- 



I9oloastie99 ecuditioiiato the ressoti in the. order of time In 
'the devetopment of those ideas by which it knows the ex. 
t^nal world; and as the experiences of the interior eon« 
■Seionsness eonditionate itin the order of time in the deveh 
optiient of those ideas by which it knows the inteliectmd 
•world ; while, on the other hand, in the order of necessarj^ 
ptioT existence, ideas determine all the knoi^ledges arrived 
ftt : so, likewise, the particular judgments formed respect- 
ing objects in either world, eonditionate the nniversal truths 
'in' the order of ttoie ; while these truths, in the order of ne- 
cessary prior existence, determine the* particular judgments; 
For example : in the external world the particular judgment 
that a given body is in space, precedes in time the univer* 
sal judgment that every body must be in space ; while the 
universal judgment comprehended in the ideas of space and 
substance, must have had a prior necessary existence in or- 
der to make the other possible. And in the interior and in- 
^ tellectual sphere, although the affirmation that all phenome- 
na must be assigned to causality, would not have been 
formed until a particular instance of causality had appeared ; 
istill, in the order of necessary prior existence, the universal 
truth must have been embraced in the inherent idea of cau- 
sality, or the particular judgment assigning a particular phe- 
nomenon to an appropriate cause, would have been impossi* 
ble, as having no basis on which to make its appearance. 

To sum up the whole in brief : In the development of our 
being, the phenomenal as to time precedes the metaphe- 
nomenal ; in necessary existence, the latter precedes the for. 
mer. The phenomenal is first known, but it could not be 
known at all in its actual state, unless the metapheiiomenal 
bad had a prior existence : and as the universal belongs 
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1^7 to tfie meUpbenomeiial, tbe uoivj^nntl And partkolar 
come into the same conditionatiiig relations* The particiu 
bu: 13 first known, and yet it could not be known at all un* 
less there had been a necessary prior ei^istence of the uni- 
i^ersal* The phenomenal, are first n^ppearaacet in time : the 
onetophenomenal, cause them by a necessary spontaneonp 
power. Tbe metaphienQmenal existed out of the relation of 
time,, and independently of it ; when the phenomena were 
given in this relation^then the condition was supplied, und<»r 
which, the metaphenomenal could be apprehended by an ad 
of knowing standing in this rdation also. 
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SECTION X. 

I f 

IPfiAS THE LAST AVTHORITT OF AIX JUDGMENTS OR KNOW&BIMIRS,. 

*A judgment or knowledge is an affirmation of the rea-' 
son. When expressed in language, it becomes a proposi* 
tion ; because, it then passes beyond the sphere of the indi*' 
▼idual consciousness, and is propounded to general thought. 
Every proposition consists of a subject and predicate. 
The subject is that of which the affirmation is made. The 
predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. The afl' 
firmation is either positive or negative ; that is, an affirma* 
tion of agreement or disagreement. 

' Fixing the mind upon the question of agreement, or dis- 
agreement, it is evident that there are only two ways in 
which it can be determined, — namely, by deduction or by in** 
tuition. If by deduction, then the subject and predicate 
are compared by means of a third or middle term, with 
which they both agree; or with which one disagrees, and 
the otheV agrees. This forms the syllogism, which will be 
analysed hereafter. But a question arises, respecting the * 
agreement' of the two terms with the third, respectively :— 
Is this known by deduction or by intuition ? If by deduc* 
tion, then we hav6 had a previous comparison subsidiary to 
the one in hand. But again, how was the agreement seen 
in this previous comparison, — by deduction, or by intuition t 
If by deduction, then there must have been a comparison 
still more remote. Thus, A agrees with B, because they re* 
spectively agree with C. But A agrees With C, because A ^ 
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and C respectively agree with X. And B agrees with C, 
because they respectively agree with Y* Again, B agrees 
with T, because they respectively agree with Z ; and so on. 

It is manifest that this series of retrogressive deductions 
cannot be continued ad irfimtum. We must at last arrive 
at a point where the agreement b seen, without a middle * 
term, by direct insight or intuition. We thu^ arrive at what 
is generally called a fibst trvth^ — a truth which neither 
admits of nor requires a demonstrati<m« Such are the azi* 
cms of geometry. Here, then, is a resting-place of thoug)it 
----here is an absolute authority. The axiom is authorita- 
tive, because it is drawn out of the pure reason, and per* 
meated with its ideas* For, plainly, the axiom could not bo 
formed, if the reason were not furnished with the ideas of 
relation, equality, and identity. The reason, out of its own 
thought, and by its own authority, forms the axiom. A 
succession of comparisons thus conducts us upward to the 
idea as the last authority* 

Let us next view the subject and predicate separately* 
The subject can be thought of without the predicate ; and 
the predicate without the subject ;— ^ach being a distinct 
cognition. Now the question may be started^ How do w» 
come by each distinct cognition introduced into tiie com* 
fmrison ? And here it may appear upon analysis, that each 
is the result of a previous comparison ; and still further, 
^ terms which enter into this previous comparison, may . 
themselves be drawn from a comparison lying still farther 
l^ck* But, as in the former case, the series of comparisons, 
must at length come to an end, and we must arrive at cqgw > 
nitions which are obtained without a comparison of forego- 
ing cognitions. Take, for example, the proposition. Every - 
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body m in space. We hure heto the eogiiifi«ii«f iKidy, aW-' 
tbat <^ space : Now, if it were gndited diat body is demed* 
from a preceding comparison^ it is plaialy inpossibte tbat 
qpaise could bo thus derived. In spvMv then,. we bare a- 
siiBiile erigmal cognitioni The sane must appear is 
tracing back every cognttioa. * These first elements of* 
tkmght, vhatoTer th^y be^nrest be the feuiidatione 4f all 
the 8ifboe<|tteBt cognitions. If, according to Loeke, fliesn 
flmt efements were merely the pfaenomoDa which form the 
iiimediate objects of consciousness, they nndouMedly weuM 
bathe faundatienp of ali the subsequent lcnowledges,aehe' 
has represented them. 

i^coording lis the tmnscendental system,- however, Ihe 
or^ginal^ementaafe ideas or simple intuitieBs of the pum - 
rlmson^ given upon sensuous conditteas^ bat not formed out 
of* them^ The truth of the latter system appears upon the* - 
lasliimafysis of our knowledges, since this anafysis does net 
giro as bare pheiKMnena of the iliterior and extefior cmi»: 
seieosneM, but ideas, as ike coiistittttive elemehts. 

. We may next view the sabfect and the predicate in their 
partmolarxdation to each other. Here pvopositieos take at* 
tvo^iblddes^gnatioo* They are either AnrnfyHcal 6t Sym^ 



t. First, the Analytical.* Here the subject contains the 
predi<iate ; and, in the form of the proposition, the pvedieate^ 
i^.wouad out of it. Nothing mate is reaify said in the pre- 
dicate thtm what is tmpUed in the emmoiaties of die sab*' . 
joct ; hot for the purpose of definition or explanation* that « 
iKchieb is implied in the. snbjeci, is^stated fully and dearly* • 

• Avai^m, to unwind or umafvL 
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For example i wben we say. Body it eaeleridedf tke preAe»te 
uiended affiraut nething more than what is untied ib Bodff 
for body b mcooceWable without extenskni. The immediate 
hwis of. every analytical proposiition mnst^ therefore^ be tfier 
oognitien expressioii in the sabject* Then the qoestio*. 
oomea up aext» What is' the basis of the cogmtion itself T- 
And here^.as before, we are carried back to some origi*' 
nal deme&l lying in the reason, or ni tbe.smae, or in both* 
But as tiie erase cannot supply the oonstitutiYo eieraents of 
the eognitton, but only its condition^ we are inevitably iedt 
te assign the idea of reason aa the-last anthorify awl faasi» - 
of all propositions of this class. « ■ 

SecomUy, the Bynthetical.* Here the subject does net 
contain th6 predicate, but the latter contains a distinct cog* ' 
nition, whidi is added to the former for the enlargement ^' 
the tbofight « For example s when we ssiy* eoayMLfgrtttoir 
iatUf or Aos weightf the (uredicate is nbt coniained or no* 
cessarily implied in the snbieet, for body, as a resisting and 
extended substance, is a poasiUe cogmtion before the know* 
lodge of gravity is attained ; and this gravity is a new cog. 
nition, attained and joined to the formei^ in some odier* 
way. Now, th^re are but two ways by which the new oogi* 
nition can be attained, viz : by observation, or by intuition* 
Hence arises the distinction of synthetical propositions ii^ 
dp9sierian and d priori* 

That everp body graokalteo is a synthetical preposition 4 
portoriorif because we gain the cognition contained in the 
predicate by observation, or sensuous experknce projected • 
inttf the outer world, and nevealing the secondary phenomena* 

* SN^tfv^* to put tog«tlMr. 
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Bol evra thk predicate does not find its idtifiate antUority 
inlhe obsenrmtion its^ since the obaervaticm could not have 
hMn moulded without the d priori cognition* of spacfl^ 
cause, and substance. The d posteriori only gives us tb* 
aensttoas.&ct which appears finst in a successimi in the re* 
liition of time ; while the €^ priori gives in the constitutive 
idea. 

Synthetical propositions d priori are those whose predL 
oates are attained by. direct intuitions, and without the m» 
lervention of ai^ sensuous experience. For example c 
BveryfAenomenl^muHhaveaetmse* Here^ not only is the Hi 
predicate not unwound from the subject, hut no observatioa 
of phenomena in any succession whatoTer can afibrd any 
•U§^stion or type of it. The phenomena reveal only phe^ 
nomena to observation : but these being given, the reason 
fliqpervenes and reveals the idea of cause by its own insight 
and ^authority* Hume, indeed, very consistently affirms ^ 
that there is no cause demanded or really existent, becausi 
he.admits no elements of thought beyond the phenomena 
tbemselvea. But unless wc adopt this bare statement— for 
I^ilosophy it cannot be called-^-we most make the syntha* 
sis of cause in the above axiom, by intuition of reason alone 
-—that is, either the predicate is nothing, and the proposition 
absurd, or the basis is an d priori principle. 

It appears, then, from the preceding analysis of proposi* 
tions, that whether we consider them in the comparison of 
the subject and predicate, of which they are composed, or in 
the deduction of the terms taken separately, or in the par* 
ticular and interdependent relations of the two terms, w# 
are inevitably in th^ last result led to the ideas of the rea-i 
son as the last authority on which they rest. But inas* 
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Qicieii w every ferm of kaowtedlge and belief, when cxpnesi^ 
ed in knguage, takes the form of a proposition, it niiist foi> 
low that the ultimate basis t)faU knowledge and bdief nrast 
to the ideas c^ the reason* 

In making oar last appeal to Reason, we are not wanting 
in reverence to the Great God eur Maker* . Oti the contra* 
ry, we are bowing before him with the profoundest homager 
ibr the ideas revealed in our reason^ are there implanted by 
rHim^— are his 6wn voice within us* And when by holy 
|Nraphel8 he sends us a special revelation beyond and above 
•T^ that which is given naturally in the c<pititotion of oor 
reason, we receive it, both because it claims to come from 
the Infinite Reason by attending sif^s and wonders addreaa* 
ed to the senses and because it contains everywhere, in ito 
great truths provisions and duties, the^resplendent marks by 
which we cannot but recogniite its source. It is as if, see» 
ing with a clear vision the whde* pathway up to the vest* 
kvAe of Heaven^ when the gate of Heaven itself is opened 
upon us we know, that we are witnessing no ilhisien, far- at* 
ihough new visions burst upon «% we feel assured they SM 
those to which such a pathway mast lead us. 
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SECTION XI. 

DIVISIONS OF PHILOBOPHir. 

Ths pure objective depends upon the subjeetive-*-thephe* 
somenal upon the metaphenomenal. Hence the latter, as 
•ostaintng and accounting fof the former, beeomes the ma* 
ferial <if phlloecfphf. 

Now, in the most general conceptions which* we form of 
tile subjective and metaphenomenal, we have, 

First : Substancb, endowed with faculties or functions, 
ted causes or forcM* 

' Secondly : Laws^ or that which determiaes and regulates 
the manifestations and movements of the first. « 

' Pfailosoj^y in relation to the first, in aeoordance with old 
wage, we i^ll call Mbtaprtsics.'*' 
' Hie second,— if we may venture to frame a term-*--w« 
dOmil «aU NoHOKooY.f 

I. — Metaphysics. 
. Metaphysics treats of that which, as actually existent and 
productive or creative, lies beyond the physicali or the mere« 
Jy phenomenal. I think, feel, and will: What is th«t 
whieh thinks, feels, and wills? What is that which lies be« 
jrand the mere phenomena of the thoughts, feelings, and vo* 
litions ? Again : through my senses, and my muscular or« 
gaaisnH I attain tp m exterior world, whose forms [ call 

matMriaL What lies under or beyond these primary and 

■ ■'■•■■ II — 

' * Utta *«fftffif, L e. beyond the phymed. 
t Vofioix^yott i. e. Ihe deettins of law* 



•econdaiy qualities, and these various forces ? What ac* 
counts for these changes — ^these perpetual modifications T 
In the doTelopment of my being, I ath presented with the 
physical or pJienomenal ; — and the enquiry is^ What is the 
metaphysical or the metaphenomendl^ which is to account for 
ay development in this direction! 

t The answer to these enquiries is giveq by PsYCBOLooYf 
Dtnamicbi Akthsopqlooy, and Ohtoi^ogy* These oiay 
be considered as the divisions of metapjiysics« and fiubdivif 
mons of philosophy* 

PsYCHOLOGT. 

. Psychology* is that part of metaphysics which account! 
for all the phenomena of consciousness* in so far a^ tbey am 
modifications or manifestations of the subjective simple. 
; In Psychology, we have the whole being of man given in 
its inherent powers and faculties, and in its relations to Go4 
and the world. In Psychology, we effect the analysis of jthe 
reason, and arrive at its eternal and absolute idpas* In^ 
Psychology, therefore, we find the basis of Logic, EstheticSi 
Morals, Politics, and Religion, and of Science generally. 
iThat the above is strictly true, any one may realise toium* 
self by refiecting up<m the operations of his mind, when «a« 
deavoring to attain to any knowledge whatever, or whep 
endeavoring to execute any thing, or when disciplining bias* 
self to any state or condition of the passions. All his think* 
hig, purposing, and willing, and all his discipKne of the pas^ 
sions, lie within his consciousness, and are inseparable Iroai 
himself. Whatever he may attain to as really exterior to 

* t«xt >«r«f > the doctnae oC the foal. 
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hiaiflelfy ^beoomes his, osly by some modificatioii of fainK 
self in relation to it, 

, What is the psychological method ? It is to examine the 
factr of consciousness, and by these to arrive at the facul- 
ties and compass of our being. It is by &cts of conscious* 
ness that we arrive at every thing ; and yet there can be no 
facts of consciousness without bringing to view the simple 
subjective* My aim may be to arrive at something belong- 
ing to the subjective general, or at something belonging to 
the purely objective, but still, I, the simple subjective, am 
there permeating the whole— I am there thinking, imagin- 
ing, remembering, comparing, generalizing, reasoning, de- 
termining, exerting causality, or putting forth emotions and 
desires : and whatever else I may arrive at, I do not arrive 
at it without a further development of my own faculties, 
without knowing something more about myself. Indeed, I 
do not only in this way perpetually see myself, however I 
may be engaged, but my own faculties assume to me the 
importance of measurmg to me the universe : I can know 
only upon condition that I have the faculty of know- 
ledge ; and however abundant may be the ol^ects of know- 
ledge, the number and perfection of the cognitions must de- 
pend upon the capacity and vigor of the cc^nitive faculty. 
But although Psycbolog^r^ as embracing the science of our 
mental constitution and its faculties, embraces in some sort 
all science, since whatever is known, is known by these fac* 
ulties, and since in every act of knowing, feeling, or doin^ 
these faculties are iMrought to light, — still it is clearly dis- 
tinguishable, as a particular branch of Philosophy. It is 
strictly the doctrine of the mind as a distinct entity— the 
p 
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doctrine of the simple 8afa|eciiTe : — in fit^e, it is self-know- 
ledge. 

When through the phenomena of the mind we hare ar- 
nred at a knowledge of the facalties of the mind, togedier 
with their characteristics, their distinctions, their relations, 
and their unity, we have arrived at Psychc^ogy. 

Dtnaxics. 

Dynamic"*^ Philosophy treats of the life and working pow- 
ers of nature. On every side we see the forms of a uni- 
versal life— in the myriads of the animal and the vegetable 
tribes. Everywhere, also, powers and energies are at work, 
in large masses and in small, as presented in the vast forms 
of astronomy, in the winds and tides, in magnetism and 
electricity ; and in the minute forms of chemical affinities. 
It is impossible for us to reflect upon the productive life of 
nature, and the forces at work in nature, without enquiring 
after their origin, their dependency, their centre. In this 
enquiry the mind is irresistibly led upward to the infinite 
and absolute life, and the infinite and absolute power. Dy- 
fiamic philosophy ends its enquiry in God, who filleth all 
in all. 

We have before us t^e distinction between &e phenome* 
luA or purely oft/ecfm, and the metaphenomenoL or subjedioe. 
We have also the subjective as embracing the energies oF 
thought, will, and feeling, as found in myself, and in other 
beings like myself, both of the finite and infinite degree ;-^ 
and &e energies, life, and forces at work in material maisRses, 
those masses which are extraneous to me, and known to me 

* A«ya/iif, energy or force, j 
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by their correlations with the eeBmivfiiy as given through 
the five senses, and by muscular resistance. 

Now it is plain from this, that Dynamics expresses in re- 
lation to this life and energy working in extraneods materi- 
al masses, what psychology expresses in relation to the fac- 
ulties W(Nrking within the substance of the mind. Assum- 
ing here the distinction between material and immaterial 
substance, we may say of Psychdogy that it treats of the 
faculties or powers which produce or develope the phenom- 
ena given in connexion with immaterial substance ; and of 
Dynamics, that it treats of the faculties or powers which 
produce or develope the phenomena given in connexion with 
material substance. In both we begin with the phenome- 
nal, and arrive at the subjective as accounting for the phe- 
nomenal. We may sum up the whole by saying, that Psy- 
chology respects the subjective faculties of the mind ; Dy. 
namics respects the subjective powers of matter. 

Anthrofologt. 

Anthropology* takes up man in the union of his spiritual 
and simple subjective b^ing, with a physical and animal life 
and organism. 

View man in his mere animal nature and functions, and 
he appears different from all other animals. The spirit with- 
in, modifies, enlarges and ennobles the animal without — he 
is the most glorious and interesting of all animals. « 

This animal nature is also afiected variously by the exter- 
nal world with which it is linked, and, indeed, of which it 
forms a part : climate, natural scenery, food, and employ- 

* AvBpoinog and Aoyos^ the doctrine of humanity. 
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ment^ftll acl upon it It is thus modified^ at the flame tini6 
by the spirit withiB, and by inBuences from without. 

On the other hand, the animal thus closely communing 
with fi^irity reacts upon the spiritual sphere. The most sua* 
ceptible point of this reaction is the sensitivity, through 
which the emotions and passions become strikingly modi- 
fied. In every theatre, therefore, of human passion — ^in so* 
cial life, in government, in war, in commerce, in the arts of 
beauty, you may see the influences of the external nature. 
But inasmuch as man is a unity, this modifying action can* 
not be exerted upon his sensitivity, without reaching in some 
form and degree his entire being ; so that his thinking and 
reasoning, his free activity, and even his moral character, 
gain a tone from the objects which surround him, and shew 
the complexion of the sun which shines, and the atmo^ 
phere which breathes upon him. 

Anthrop<rfogy is thus a union of Psychology and that 
part of Dynamics which informs the science of physiology. 
Indeed, as actually cultivated, it is hardly a pure philosophy, 
but rather a mixture of philosophy, physiology and natural 
history. In its determining elements, however, it is strictly 
philosophical. 

Ontology. 

After having considered the life and. forces belonging to 
the pure subjectivity of being, as distinguished from the phe- 
nomenal or the pure objective, — we come next to consider 
the 8UB8TAIVGE of being. The idea of substance, like the 
ideas of time and space, of cause, and of right and wrcmg, 
is intuitively given in the reason. 

Upon the observation of phenomena, we not only assign 
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them causes and laws, we also assign them substance* Sub* . 
stance is therefore metaphenomenal, and belongs to sabjec- 
tivity in general ; and hence the consideration of substance 
forms a part of philosophical speculation. 

Metaphysics, as relating to substance, is Ontoloot.* 
To Ontology belong such questions as the following :— 
What is substance? Is substance distinguishable from its 
properties 1 Do substance and properties necessarily imply 
each other ? Is the relation between substance and proper- 
ties to be distinguished from the relation between cause and 
effect ? What are the distinctions and relations of spiritual 
and material substance ? Is the soul material ? Is God in 
his substance identified with the world, or is he extra-mun- 
dane ? What are the relations between infinite and finite 
substance ? Is space substance or attribute ? Is it to be 
referred to matter or spirit, or is it independent of both 7 
Does the omnip4/ence of God suppose his essence or sub- f^y 
stance to be diffiised through all space ? ^ 

Questions of Ontology do, undoubtedly, exist in the hu- 
man mind ; and because they exist, they require an answer. 
No question of the mind is to be arbitrarily set aside. If 
.its aim be an impossibility, it must be proved to be so, but as 
long as a hop^ of its solution remains, it must remain as a 
question. Now, a great many vain and idle questions have 
come up in Ontology, but it was philosophy itself that ex- 
posed them, and set them aside. On the other hand, many 
questions of the very last importance are presented here. 
Whether the soul be material or immaterial ; whether God 
be identified with the world, or be extra-mundane, are not 



* Ovro; and Aoyos, the doctrine of essential being^. 
J* 
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^ trifling questions, as the history . of philosophy abundantly 
shews. If Ontology could arrive at nothing positive, its 
negative decisions would forever give it an important f^ace 
in philosophy. 



We have distinguished the subjective and the objective ; 
the latter the phenomenal, the secondary and dependent^-* 
^ that which consciousness directly recognizes, and which re- 
quires to be accounted for, by referring it to something ante- 
cedent : The former, the metaphenomenal, primary, inde- 
pendent,* not directly recognized by the consciousness, and 
which does not in like manner require to be accounted 
for. 

The subjective general is that which accounts for the pure 
objective. This is their relation. Thus the will accounts 
>•% for all choices and, volitions ; and is subjective in relation to 
them taken as the. objective. Thus the sensitivity, in con- 
nexion with its external correlates, accounts for all the sen- 
sations ; and is subjective to them takeh as the objective. 
Thus the reason accounts for all acts of perception, knowings 
and reasoning ; and is subjective to them taken as objective. 
Thus the extraneous physical powers account for all the phe- 
nomena of matter ; and are subjective to them taken as the 
objective. 

In considering the relation of the subjective to fhn ob- 
jective^ we say generally as above, the former accounts f<»: 

* I do not mean here to exclude the fact, that both the powers of our 
own minds, and the extraneous physical powers, require and are depen- 
dent upon the First and the Infinite : I mean only the inherent and con- 
stituted sufficiency of these in relation to their proper phenomena. 
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tiie latter. But the enqairy may still come up^ How, cf im« 
der what forms, does the former aecount for the latter? Is 
it Bofficieat to say it accoants for the latter simply mt the 
stthjeetive? May not the subjective itself be presented an- 
der difierent relations to the objective ? Unqaestionably, 
there are two different relations which may be named and 
distinguished, viz. the relation of substajicb and pnoansn- 
TiBS, and the relation of caitsb and EFraor. The snb- 
jective may be taken as either substance cmt cause ; the ob- 
jective may be tahen as either property or effect. Cause is 
B^f«determined, creative, and contingent activity. Sub- 
stance is fixed, and, relatively at least, necessary esistence. 
Cause can be thought of as having potentiality to a variety 
of effects, without being connected with any particular ef- 
fects as its necessary manifestations. Substance cannot be 
thought of without implying certain properties as its neoes* 
sary and fixed manifestations. Effect begins to be after 
cause exists. Property is co-existent with substance from 
its beginning. Effect is related to cause contingently. 
Property is related to substance necessarily. 

Again : Substance cannot be given without involving in 
some way the idea of cause. If it be finite substance, it 
is caused. If it be infinite substance, causality is con- 
ceived of as inseparable from its unity. Universally, im- 
material substance or mind involves causality. Material 
substance, besides being itself caused, is the vehicle or me- 
dium of the manifestations of causality, either directly er 
indirectly : directly, if physical powers be taken as proper 
causality ; indirectly, if they be taken as the properties of 
substance. On the fcNrmer hypothesis, the Divine causality 
absorbs the supposed physical, and is all-pervading and om- 
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nipresent* On the IMet hypotbesisy the Di^ne eaosalHy 
is taken as having produced a certain form of substance, 
that isb material, different from the Divine substance, and 
constituted with these physical forces^ as fixed and in* 
separable properties. On the former hypothesis, matter is 
represented as inert until permeated by activities ; en the 
latter, it is inseparable from activities. For example: on 
the former, gravity is distinct from matter as a cause, and 
iirterfused by special constitution ; On the latter, matter can- 
not be conceived of without gravity, nor gravity wtthont 
matter. But not only does substance involve the idea <^ 
cause ; cause also involves the idea of sidistance. Cause 
cannot be separated from mind, and mind cannot be con* 
ceived of without substance. This is true both of Will, di* 
rectly recognised as such, and of physical powers, when ta- 
ken as causes proper. 

Taking the Subjective, then, as divided into Cause and 
Substance ; and the Objective, as divided into Effects and 
Properties, the latter springing from the former, and being 
accounted for as existent, by being referred to the former, the 
enquiry arises, How do the latter spring from the former, 
or ttha reguUOet the action of cause, and the development 
of substance? 

II."-^NoHOLOGT. 

This at once introduces us to the Doctrine of Law, or 
NoMOLOOT, which is the second grand division of philoso- 
phy. Nomology treats of the laws, according to which the 
subjective ought to cause effects and develope properties. It 
also explains the possible violations of these laws* 



Nomology is divided into tke Mobaui ; Esthetics ; 
SomatoIiOot; and Logic. 

The MoBAiB. 

This comprises the laws which ougM to govern the Will— 
the laws of diUif, the laws which command what is due — 
what aughi to be done in moral relations. If all causality 
is resolvable into Will,* then the Morals is related to all 
creations, whether by the infinite cause, or by finite causes. 

The law of duty, however, must be distinguished from 
the rules of art. The first enjoin upon us what ought to 
be done in our moral relations, or in our relations to mind^ 
embracing what is due to ourselves, to others, and to God. 
The second, point out Jiow any rational, ingenious, usefuli 
or esthetical design is to be effected. 

Esthetics. 

Estheticsf may be briefly defined the * Philosophy of the 
Beautiful.* As the MordU relates to the will, so this re- 
lates to the sensitivity. As the Morale determines what 
ought to be done in the moral relations ; so this determines 
what ought to please, ox what is really agreeable to the sen* 
sitivity in its unperverted and rightly developed condition. 

There is in some sort an interchange between the Morale 
and Esthetics. Esthetics lays down the rules of the fine 
arts to the executive will* The Morale enjoins upon the 
sensitivity the proper moral emotions and desires. 

Esthetics comprises the principles and laws of the beau* 

♦ Doctrine of the Will, p. 294. 

t A{ff9i7acf, perception or sensibilitf . 
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liftt), or of the agreeable, or of taste^ (for all this variety of 
designation has obtained,) not only in relation to the actual, 
but also in relation to the possible. That which may be is 
known, and the influence of its beauty felt, as well as that 
which M. 

When man awakes to existence, his eye beholds the beau- 
tiful, the sublime, the graceful, the proportionate, the con- 
gruous ; and his ear perceives melody and harmony, with 
the joy, the ecstasy of one recognising the thoughts of his 
own spirit, the reflected forms of his own being. The 
splendors of the heavens above him — the scenery of the 
earth around him, are not strange to him ; he knows them 
in himself, and he knows himself in them. But he cannot 
rest in these delightful contemplations. The fountains of 
his thought open and enkirge beyond the world which hisr 
senses have recognised. It would seem as if this world 
were presented him to call out the activities of a being, of 
which it cannot be the measure. 

Hence, man creates: he creates in statuary, painting, 
music, architecture, gardening, poetry, and romance. He 
does not confine himself to imitations — ^he creates. His 
creations are not only of that which is possible in this worid, 
but of that also which it requires a more perfect constitu* 
tion, both physical and moral, to realise ; and thus in his 
thought he knows other worlds. Salvator Rosa gives us na- 
ture as ^e is, with only finishing touches of the ideal ; but 
Milton, in his ^* delicious Paradise," introduces us to a crea- 
tion not indeed opposed to nature, but requiring nature 
under a more genial clime, in more glorious worlds.* 

* Doctrine of the Will, pp. 130 and 131. 
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In poetr jy and in the fine arts, gen^raUy, the ideal of the 
dund is indeed never perfectly expressed. The poet and 
the artist labor to make visible the thought upon which they 
dwell in rapture ; but they nev^ si^isfy their own earnest 
aspirationsi — they have a vision which they cannot reveal to 
others ; and they find that the world, as presented theni| 
not only is not the measure of their being, but also that all 
^le efforts of art cannot make its forms and materials even 
truly representative of that being ; and the perfectly beau- 
tiful remains with them as a pure idea, of which they have 
only been enabled to give a dim reflection. 

In Esthetics the human mind seeks to solve the mystery 
of the arts ; it enquires after their origin, thdr laws, and 
their method; and seeks to comprehend their reach, and 
the grounds of their limitations. 

Tins is that beautiful philosophy which leads us far back 
into the spirit of man, there to find the true Castalian 
4Bpriiig» and tibere to converse with the *^ Sacred Nine" as liv- 
ing and.real inspirations. 

SoXATOLOOir. 

43omatology'^ holds a relation to Dynamics simthir to that 
wkfiohihe Morale, Estiietics,and Logic hold to Psychology ; 
it comprises die nebessary laws whidi govern the changes 
and motions of bodies, as the Ibrmer do the necessary laws 
which govern the mental activitiea 

It is difficult, however, in its present devdopment, to repre- 
sent Somatology as a branch of pure philosophy, and to dis- 
iingnish it clearly firOm the Scaenee of Nature. In the i/Lo- 

« Xv|ittm «tkd A«Ktf(, Ibft d«wttins«r few of bodiok 
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nJe^ th^e are neoeaaaiy and absolute laws of the good ; in 
Esthetics, of the beautiful ; in Logic, of intuition and rati* 
ocination : but can we say with the same positiveness, that 
there are necessary and absolute laws for determining the 
relations and changes of bodies ? The application of the 
pure mathematics in ddving the problems which arise res* 
pecting bodies ; the limitations which are fixed to the pes* 
sible laws of forces now existing — for example, the neces* 
sity that the eentripetal force should vary inversely as the 
square, and not inversely as the cube or any higher power 
of the distance ; the fact that great minds, like Newton's, 
preconceived before they calculated — indeed, that all minds 
must preconceive before they calculate ; and the necessary 
conception that, amid indefinite variety there stiH must exist 
fixed laws, go to shew that absolute and necessary laws must 
somewhere exist in respect to bodies, and that of course 
Somatology must be a possible and real philosophy. 

The difficulty in the way of determining with exactness 
this branch of philosophy, arises from the vast compass of 
nature, and the indefinite diversity admissible. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that Somatological ideas in the form 
of prophetic suggestions, direct the investigations of science. 
These ideas unite with phenomena in the inductive proceas 
through which science is determined. These were the pre« 
conceptions <^ Newton in determining the law of gravita* 
tion ; and of Davy in inventing the safety^lamp. 

Logic* 

In die <3rreek, Avyog expresses the faculty of reason or 
intelligence. Ao/i^ofiiai and SuXXo/i^ofMu are the v^bs ex- 
pressing ^ action of this faculty i the latter being particu* 



lartj appro^iited to ezpre« this aetioii id drttiring condo* 
siosa from preraisefly that it» tlyllogmng or procaedkig ao^ 
cording to the law and formula of the ;SvXX*7itff4.K» tho SyU 
logiam. Avyne^ (^hC^ ^ t^ufhi^M/h udd«wtood)« exprewea 
the flcieoee and art of Reaaosingy or Looio. 

. Avyochf or Logic, has, iodeedy been represented as a mere 
art, or at least limited to sach forms of representatioD as to 
convey the impression of a mere art. It is j^ain, bowe?er, 
that under its highest aeceptationt it must refer to pbiloso- 
pfaieal principles ; for if in relation, to any part of our being 
we are stimidated by the jUKtd^^a to ttoquire aflw the laws 
and the method of its action and developmeiit, we are tiws 
stimulated in relation to the X^^ or reason. 

The Reason is the faculty of knowledge in genen^ 
Logic expresses in relation to the Hmmh, wbat the Mortth 
expresses in relation to the WiU^ and what EMbUcs expreas* 
es in relation to the SefuUivty. Reason perceives and 
knows ; seeks and arrives at truth. But what are the laws 
which regulate its perceptions? What are the methods 
which it pursues in seeking after truth? What are the ul* 
timiite grounds of its knowledges and beliefs ? When we 
have answered these questions, we have Logic completed as 
a branch of philosqihy. 

Logic takes precedence of all the other branches of No- 
mology. The others are all dependent upon it* Laws, 
whether belonging to the morale, esthetics, or somatology, 
are all based upon ideas of the reason. But Logic deter- 
mines the legitimate processes and characteristics of ideas 
themselves. Again, wherever the reason acts, there must be 
laws to determine and regulate its action. Logic, therefore, is 
oo-extensive with these laws, for the province of logic is tho 
o 
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kws of the reison. Bot as reesoa aete wbererer there is 
intellectkm, it acts in ererj department of philosq»hj ; and 
hence logic permeates the whole. 

Logic permeates, bat does not absorb the wMe. Ixngie 
is present to give laws to thoaght, inyestlgalaoiii and ratioci* 
nation ; but iAiese laws are oniveraal and irrespeetive of the 
particniar Stthfeets. Each sulfeet, therefore, still retains its 
distinetito position, charaotensties and aioDS* Psjchokgy 
SHU aims to determine the facoHieS' of die nnnd ; Dyna« 
mica, the forces of nature ; Anthrbpologj, the anion of man 
and natore ; teMogj, the reality and distiaetiOTS of sob- 
stance; the Morale, the lawa of daty ; Esthetics, the laws 
of the b^utiful ; SomatobKy, ^ ^^* ^ bodies^ These 
do not mnk into Logic f bitt as Reason is the oniyeisal organ 
of pidosophical construction, LogHs is everywhere present as 
tt» ligU and ataoqibeve of thought. 
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SECTION xn. 

OF XaS BELATION8 BETWEEN PHILOSOFBT, AND THE SCIENCES 
AND ARTS. 

Philosophy and Science are often employed as identical 
terms. Philosophy, indeed, is science ; and science, if not 
pure philosophy, is closely connected with it. The word 
science is strictly used in the sense of systematic knowledge 
in relation to a given and defined subject ; and as in erery 
such system, particular phenomena are accounted for and 
-explained, the science puts on very much of the air of phi- 
losophy. iBut what, then, marks the distinction t 

One obrious distinction is this, that friiilosophy is conrer- 
sant simply with principles ; while in a science, principles are 
applied to a particular subject. In the science of nature* 
for example, the philosophical ideas of cause and efl^t, of 
substance and properties, and general somatological laws, are 
applied to a particular class of phenomena. 

The science begins with the phenomena, as the conditions 
of its development : and when the phenomena are reduced 
under common causes and laws, then the science is deter- 
mined and fixed. But philosophy is taken, to account for 
the phenomena in the general. First: by affirming that 
there must be causes and laws : Secondly, by laying down 
in logic the principles of induction, investigation, and de- 
duction : Thirdly, by conceiving somatological causes and 
laws, and applying them tentatively to the phenomena. 

llie subjective and the objective make up the sum of all 
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knowledge, actual or possible. Pbilosophy finds its ele- 
ments in the subjective, so that the determination of the sub- 
jective is the determination of philosophy. Science is con- 
versant directly with the objective ; but it proceeds by the 
aid of the subjective. Its aim is to distinguish and general- 
ize the objective into particular spheres, under particular 
causes and laws. 

We will suppose the subjective to have been deter- 
mined — we will suppose the mind to know its own faculties, 
eubetance, and laws— and to know the external world in Us 
substance, forces, and laws. In making this supposition, we 
do not mean to imply that the subjective is thus antecedent- 
ly and primarily completed before science begins. On the 
contrary, the developments of philosophy, the constructions 
of science, and the inventions and workings of art, all go 
on together. But for distinctness of conception, and in or- 
der to shew forth clearly the relations as well as the differ- 
ences of the two, we may make this supposition. In mak- 
ing this supposition, I bring myself into possession of Psy- 
chology, Dynamics, Anthropology, Ontology, Esthetics, the 
Morale, Somatology, and Logic. I have named my rea- 
son, will, and affections — I have distinguished material and 
immaterial substance — I have conceived of the universal life 
in nature— of powers and forces — ^and of laws regulating 
their action. I have in the Morale distinguished the just, 
the benevolent, and the true ; in Esthetics, I have con- 
ceived of the absolute laws of beauty, proportion, and sub- 
limity ; in Somatology, I have determined the necessary laws 
of bodies ; and in relation to the Reason, I have laid down 
the formulas of a rigid logic. 
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Now, what is the (Mrocedure from the purely sabjectiye to 
the objectiFe ? We shall endeavor to give the answer. 

Science is divijded into the pure, exact, universal, and 
' absolute, and the mixed, contingent, limited, and varia* 
ble. 

The first embraces the pure mathematics. The mathe- 
matical sciences are pure, because incapable of being formed 
out of sensible representations. They are exact, be- 
cause never falling short of, and never transcending the 
principles and axioms on which they are based. They are 
universal, because never admitting of exceptions. They are 
absolute, because it is inconceivable that, in any relation, or 
by any power, they are capable of being changed. 

Natural science, on the contrary, is mixed, because, al- 
though admitting, nay, demanding, the application of the 
principles of exact and pure science, still it has such mate- 
rial properties, and properties so foreign to the pure science* 
as to prevent the strict application of these principles* 
Body is in space, and assumes forms in its conformations! 
and moves through lines in performing its revolutions^ whicb, 
in the way of analogy, may be called geometrical ; and 
these forpos and lines may be taken as grounds of many im- 
portant conclusions deduced by means of geometrical prin- 
ctplef ; but the mathematical astronomer knows full well» 
and takes care not to negleqt the difference, between the 
pure and absdute geometry, of bis mind, and the rough 
a^ericity of the planets, and the jagged lines of their or- 
bits* If geometry were a philosophy, then its difference 
from» and its relattoas to, natural science, would form an in- 
telligible illustration of the disttnctionf and relations of phi* 
losophy and soience. 
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Geometry, however, is a science, and our first aim is to 
distinguish it from philosophy, as well as to shew its rela* 
tions to philosophy. The philosophy upon which geometry* 
is constructed, comprises ontology and logic. But ontok»gy 
enters into it only so far as space is concerned. That space 
is not body, that it is infinite and necessary ; the defini- 
tions of the poiqt, of lines, surfaces, and solids, all belong 
to ontology in the determination of their absolute separation 
from substance, and their independent and unchangeable 
verity. 

' The point is a conception of absolute and indivisible ttni- 
ty. But although a unity, perfect and absolute, it cannot 
be Called a quantity'; it is, on the contrary, the absolute ne- 
gation of all quantity ; it is not length — it is not breadth — 
it is not thickness ; but it is where quantity begins. We 
lassume this point in space, by our thought, and then quanti- 
ty is supposed to be formed in one direction ; and the least 
departure from the point, in one direction, forms tiie line or 
fedmple extension. This line must of necessity be curved 
ot straight. Then quantity is supposed to be formed in two 
directions ; and the least departure from the point in two 
directions forms length and breadth, or surface. Surface, 
likewise, must of necessity be either plane or curved. Then, 
again, quantity is supposed to be fbrmed in three directions ; 
)ind the least departure from the point, in three directionsi 
forms length, breadth, and thickness, or the solid. Solid, 
again, must of necessity be composed of plane or curved 
surfaces. Quantity, as thus conceived of, is exact quanti- 
ty, because it hsB absolute limitations. 

This conception of quantity is a pure ontological concep- 



tion of the reason — m>i ontological posHiv^y as defining a ^v/ 
particular substance, but negatively a? defining a quantity / 
absolutely independent of substance. 

Having the pure quantity thus given, we may now begin 
to use it for the purpose of scientific construction. And 
now comef in the other philosophical elements, viz. :— *- 
those belonging to Logic. There are, 1. The axioms — ^the 
conceptions of agreement and difference-^of equality and 
inequality— -of a whole and its parts — of measure and pro- 
portion. 2. The deductive formula. 

As far as the conception of space, of the point, of the pure 
quantity, and of the logical elements goes, we have simply 
philosophy. But when we proceed to construct out of this 
pure quantity a variety of definite figures, and to consider 
their particular rdations, and to apply to them- the logical 
axioms and formula, for the purpose of eliciting- particular 
conclusions in the form of regular propositions or theorems^ 
we give birth to determinate science. It is true, itideed, 
ihat the conclusions of geometry are universal and absou 
lute, and therefore it cannot be questioned that geometry 
is a most philosophical science ; but, nevertheless, it is justi. 
ly considered a science, inasmuch as antecedent principlM 
are applied to a particular material or subject, which princi- 
ples are true, wholly independently of the subject to whick 
they are applied. All the axioms and the logical formula, 
are manifestly of Ibis character ; and the conceptions of a 
point, and of pure quantity beginning there, ailthougfa more 
immediately connected with the geometrical constructions, 
are,, neverthele^, itidependent and general : — ^A point — a 
fine->-a surface— a solid, may be thought of independently 
of all particular forms, relations, and propositions. 
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While thus t^ philosophy and the science are chstinct, 
the rdation between the two is most intimate and important. 
The philosophy may exist without the development of the sci* ^ 
ence ; bat the science cannot be formed without the philoso- 
phy. The philosc^hy does not require the science, either to 
account for it, or to make it more plain ; but^tbe science 
refers directly back to the philosophy as its only basiS| and 
affording the only means of its explication* 

SciBNOBs OF Discrete Quantitt. 

Arithmetic and algebra, in like manner, haye their philo- 
sc^ibical basis. They do not begin with absolute unity in 
forming their quantities ; the idea of unity as a philo- 
8q>hical idea, is antecedent to, and independent of, these 
quantities : but' although their unit, always assumed and 
ever variablei cannot represent the absolute and invariable 
unit, still it has its origin as a conception of unity in the ab- 
solute and pure idea. Here, also^ we have universal axioms, 
conceptions of abstract quantity, of equality, difference, 
measure and proportion, and logical formula^. When we 
eome to apply these antecedent and independent elements 
of thought, and primary conceptions, to the relations of a 
particular class of quantity — to discrete quantity, for the 
purpose of arriving at particular solutions and theorem^, we 
construct a science ; and, indeed, we may be almost said to 
invent an ajrt-*en art of representing quantities and rela- 
tions, of giving deductions in detail, and of solving problems. 

Here, again, the distinction between the philosophy and 
the science is clear, as well as the intimate and important 
relations between the two. It must be evident, also» that 



the same philosophical ideas and principles^ give birth to dis- 
tinct sciences^ as in the case of geometry and arithmetic* 
The distinction of these sdences is grounded upon the dis- 
tinction of their subject matter. The subject matter in 
both is quantity ; but in one it is continued quantity ; and 
in the other, discrete quantity ; or the one is quantity, be- 
ginning at an absolute limit, and increasing itself by exten- 
sion in space ; the other is quantity beginning with any as- 
sumed unit, and increasing or diminishing itself indefinitely, 
by addition and division. In the one, we consider the rela- 
tions of .figures formed of lines and surfaces ; in the other, 
the relations of numbers, as abstract and universal quanti- 
ties, capable of representing any real quantities whatever, 
on condition that these quantities be divisible into units. In 
respect of both, we have the same general ideas ^ axioms 
and logic. 

Natural Science. 

I shall take this as a general designation, embracing Me- 
chanics, Astronomy, Magnetism, Hydrostatics, Physical Dy- 
namics in general. Chemistry, and so on. 

I do not intend to convey the idea, that* every thing thus 
embraced under this designation, is strictly scientific ; there 
is much that is still theoretic. . I comprise them all under 
this designation, because they refer to phenomena, which in 
their psycJtologiad relations are of one hind. All these phe- 
nomena, are phenomena of sensation^ or of muscular resis- 
tance, which is closely connected with sensation. The 
quantities of. geometry and arithmetic, and of the pure 
mathematics generally, have an existence wholly indepen- 
dently of^lhe senses ; but all the forms, movements, and phe- 
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ttomena genemllyy of natural sciencet are made known in the 
conscioasness by the correlations of external sabstance with 
the senaefly or by a resistance to the muscular organism. 
By careful and repeated observations, that is, by addressing 
our senses to their correlative objects without^ — by investi- 
gations and experiments, — we acquaint ourselves with the 
various sensuous phenomena, and their characteristics. 
These phenomena are next classified by resemblances and 
differences, and by common relations ; and are attempted te 
be explained by the assignment of causes and laws. In 
making this assignment we may at first merely hypothesise 
the causes and laws : the system built up in this way is 
merely a theory, and not demonstrated science. A theory 
is taken up for the time being, with the understanding that 
it is subject either to be confirmed, or to be wholly set aside, 
accordingly as more extended experiments and observations 
shall enable us to decide. A science has for its basis, not 
mere hypothetical causes and laws, but causes and laws 
demonstrated and fixed. 

Now, in constructing a natural science, we have recourse 
both to philosophy and to pure science. 

1. We have recourse to philosophy. Ideas of time and 
space ; — of substance and attributes ;-— of cause and ef- 
fect ;•— of law ; — of quantity, relation, measure, and pro- 
portion ; ideas of distributed life and distributed causality ; 
jof central, and diffusive movement ; distinctions of the 
subjective and the objective, and of personal and imper- 
sonal manifestations; the conception of generic wholes* 
and specific difierences ; ideas of unity, multiplicity, and 
totality ; the relations and distinctions of the finite and 
the infinite; a knowledge of logical formula^ a know- 



ledge of Diiad, as the seat of all power, wiadom, fle- 
Hgn, and goTeniinent*— all work together in the ecieDtifio 
eonstraetion. It is impoanble to step forth into this wide 
field of natural phenomena, withoat having metepA^ttiail and 
nowudogical qoestions crowded into the mind ; and every 
attempt, whedier to baild up a theory or a science, is made 
iqpon the basis, and in the light of phikMK^hy. These first 
ideas, principles, and distinctions, are presumed by erery 
one ^^^ the mind elaborates science under their spontaneoui 
influence, even where they are not defined and comprehend- 
ed in known, philosophical sysfems, 

ft. We hare recourse to pure science, or the mathema* 
tics. The mathematics are the science of pure quantity*- 
of sknple eztsnsien from the absolote point ; and of abstract 
number. But physical bodies take upon themsehes forms 
analogous to geometrical forms ; and move in lines analo- 
goos to geometrical lines : their distances, magnitu^s, den^ 
sitie% temperatures, attractions^ yelocities, times, dto«, are cs^ 
pahle, a}so,t>f being represented comparatively by numbers* 
It is evident, therefore^ that mnthematical principles mxy he 
employed in the detemiinati<» of physical relations and 
laws. But still, should conclusions drawn on mathematical 
principles respecting bodies, assume the perfect geometrical 
tern of bodies^ or regard them as pure and exact quantities, 
Aere would, of necessity, be coror in the ooncluBioM. The 
mathematics are conversant wilii pure space and abstract 
number ; but body has properties entirely foreign and pe- 
culiar. Hence, la the determination of physical scieneOi 
ikete m not an absc^ote, but a ccmdiCional application at 
aaathematical prtnclpies. It is thus that the mmed umA^ 
ttttdcs ai« prod«eed« 
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. It thus appoany id natural science, f bat the nuOerid of the 
construction is that part of the objective, embracing the 
sensuous phenomena ; that the uUimaU grounds of the con* 
struction lie in pore subjectivity or philosophy ; that the 
preparations for the construction are experiment^ obsenrai- 
tion, and classification ; and that the immediate orgam» 
of the construction is the mathematics. Deductive and inr 
ductive logic are» indeed, employed in the construction, bol 
not as an immediate oiganon ; they are a part of the all* 
penetrating and governing philosophy — the deductire logic 
pervading the mathematics throughout, and the inductive 
appearing in the determination of every genend principle 
from particular observations. 

Let us now sum up the preceding observatioDS. Pst* 
LosoPHT is the knowledge of the subjective, the absolote* 
the primary, and the universal ;-^Sc»iroB is the koowlet^ 
of the objective within particukir spheres^ linder philosophi* 
eal conceptions, and with laws detennined in rehtton to 
particular phenomena. Philosophy is complete without phed 
DOmena : Science must be constructed out of phenMnena* 
Philosophy comprehends : Science is comprehended. 

CoNDITIOlfAX. AND UmCOITDITIONAIi ScISNCB. 

Geometry can have no relatiea to phenomena of the sac* 
terior consciousness — it eann<4 be constructed out of (heaor 
phenomena. But to the phenomena of the interior euK 
sciouoness it ie related^t is constructed out of the^ |^. 
nomena. We have seen that after the formula of .k^gpe* 
the idea of spacOf and the oonceptioos of a point, and jof 
quantity, in 9p% two^ and three directions are Riven* as tb^ 
necessary and the absolute ; — the miqd proceeds to f)QA» 



itnict oertmn definite figures in 8paoe> and to eoBoder theif 
rektknui in tbe light of the principlee already developed; 
and BO, also, with respect to discreto qaaatities, it proeeeds 
to 'the formation of signs and symbols as representatiTes of 
these quantities and their general rektioas ; and jwoposes 
to itsdf various problems for solution* This particular and 
definite action of the intdUigence presents us the phenom* 
eiial of the interior eonsoiousness. 

The principlea and conceptions above referred to, are in* 
depmideni, primary, and necessary ; and the action of the 
kiteUigence in comprehendiiig them as knowledgest is ae* 
e«mnled for only in the £iet that they are essential and in* 
separable elements of thought.. The intelltgebce cannot 
tiunk without logic ; it cannot form cognitions upon sensa* 
tioa, without space^««nd the very idea of space involvai the 
potttt absolute^ and extension in three directions ; numher--^ 
as the one-^he many«-^the total— is no less a necessary 
aiement. The intelligence within its actual relations and 
conditions cannot go into action without them. But it is 
not neoassary that'it should go on to form the triangle, the 
eirele, the sphere, the polyhedron, and proUeros in discrete 
quantity ; when it does so, it pres^its phenomena to the in- 
•terior consciousness which demand to be accounted for by 
something antecedent ; and when the antecedent principles 
are appealed to^ these phenomena become a material out of 
•vriiich exact and pure sciences are constructed. 

Reflection will shew the analogy between this case and 
that of natural science, in its r^ation to the exterior con- 
sciousness. Cause and effect, substence and attributes, 
qMce, law, designing and governing mind — ^we cannot sup. 
press the ideas of these amid the phenomena of nature, the 
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istelligeiioe cannot form tto niapHmt cogniifiopgind e popctent* 
ly of them. Neither eoald die objects of oar coj^tioiM 
be supposed to exist without these* But these primary ideas 
and principles can be supposed to nist without our pertiea* 
lar cognitions and their objects* Now, omr oognitimis of the 
external world, by our eensations, are the phenomeiMi'^ which, 
by phHesopbical princifdes, and the organon of the mathe* 
matics, we form into natural science. In the saaoie way^ 
by pyiosophfcal principles^ and by logic inp«rticiriar,dowe 
form pure and exact science from oor cognitions of theM 
^orms of space, and numerical problems. The science im 
both cases lies in the determinatimi ef particuiaT laws gov^ 
brning particular relations. 

In the case of the pure and exact' sdeoce, the law is abf 
ttolute and unalterable : but this arises from the natnre of 
the object of the cognition :-^fbrms inspace^ genevaied from 
the absolute point, and abstract numbers, are okjects gcven 
In the pure reason, imd m*e, therefore, as afasolnte .and m^ 
changeable «8 the reason itself ; hot bodies in «pace aredb^ 
jects given in sensation, and because ccmtingent, arecapaM&of 
indefinite changes. While, however, the presmit coosttto- 
tion of bodieB remains,the laws demonstrated of their pai- 
ticular relations must remain. In the one case, the law de- 
termined is universal in the particular rekntioas of the.qoaiB- 
tities, unconditionally, because the quantities tbemsohres use 
absolute : in the other case, the law determined, in the par- 
ticular rdatiods of the quantities, is universal, conditionally, 
because the quantities themselvea are contingent* 

* The secondary phenomena : vide Sec. VIII. 
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I. — Unoohditioival and Absoluts Scibncb. 

This aiQbniG09» as we have seen, the pare matbftmaficia> 
To this may be added the science of ethic8» or the deter^ 
jUMpatioB of particalar laws for the particular relations which 
8D^»al and responsible beings stand in to God» to each otbec» 
smd to inferior beings* Aa these relations are immutable^ 
80 the science formed by the application of general phik>» 
eqihical princ^)le8 to the phenomena appearing in them, 
jBoat be immutable likewise. 

The science of the civil hiw, or jurbprudence* is also to 
be ranked among aneooditionai sciences, because, based upi> 
on immutable moral relations. The distinction between 
fithice and jurisprudence ia simply this : Ethics is the sci- 
ence of right and wrong, in its application to the relations 
of moral beings universally ; jurisprudence, in its applica« 
tion to these relations as they appear under a particular gov* 
ernment, in a particular state. The laws of ethics belong 
to man aa man; the laws of jurisprudence belong to man 
as the citizen of an organized commonwealth. In the con* 
atitution of government, man cannot lose his inherent na- 
ture, and, consequently, cannot be lawfully compelled to vio- 
late any principle of necessary rectitude : but, still, in the 
constitution of government, he, as a moral being, comes info 
peculiar and marked relations. It is, indeed, true, that in 
the utmost scope of ethics, jurisprudence would be compre. 
bended within its definition. The usage which has distin- 
guished the two sciences, has not separated or opposed the 
cardinal principles. 
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II.«*«-Ooia»moKAii SCIKNOB. 
This exists on condition that the relations of the pii»- 
noniena remain unchanged. All the natural or physical 
sciences are of this description. The great laws of As* 
tronomy, for example, accurately determined as they are^ 
and forming a stupendous and glorious body of sciencOt are, 
neverth^ess, science, only while the constitution of the am* 
verse remains as it is. Let the relations of ike phenomena 
be changed, and the present science is destroyed. Now, it 
is plainly conceivable that changes might take place, t^ an 
indefinite extent. We can set no bounds to Omnipotence in 
modifying the forms of physical being and the constitution 
of planetary systems. The distinctions of right and wrong, 
the nature of truth, justice, and benevolence, can be changed 
no more than God himself can be changed ; but our thought 
does not attach the same immutability and necessity to nat- 
ural forces and laws. 

Art. 

We have defined Philosophy — ^we have defined Science—' 
and shewn the relation of the former to the latter ; but it 
remains to define AH, and to shew the relation which the 
first two hold to it. 

Art, in common usage, is confined to express the exertion 
of human causality for the modification of bodies according 
to principles and rules. 

The most enlarged idea of art is giren in the work of cMu 
tion itself, by the Almighty and AUwise Creator. The crea- 
tion everywhere exhibits design, law, and a&ill. We may, 
therefore, without any figure of speech, call God the first 
and Great Artist and Mechanician. He created, arranged. 



ftad finiibedt ftccotdiag to piuieipkit«ii4 ntlas whioli hit cnm 
eaohwMlbBS inliettigettce supplied* The Tftrietyy the nuiii- 
ber, the niee and elaborate perfectton, the heantyfl be- 
nigaify^ a94 glory <^ his work% exeeed net only our actual 
knowledge^ but the ^tmoai flight o( oor imagiiMitioib Fron 
the giinpMis which astrooomy fumishee of the estent and 
the contiiitta} advance of creatioDt we are irrecietibly led to 
the cottvietioiv that the mind will find new objecta to ob- 
aetreaod admiiet throogbout its ioaoiortality. 

Human art is comparatively a feeUe, yet a beautiful co|^ 
of the Divine. God formed the substances together with 
their propertiest upon which li^junan skill is exercised. He 
fixed the laws under which this skill must accomf^sh its 
ends* We imitate the beauty of nature, or improve upon 
it, only by observing these properties atid laws. If we at- 
tempt to do violence to tbemi we are not long waiting for a 
rebuke of our folly, and a demonstration of our weakness. 
But if we fall in with the suggestions of nature, and wc^k 
according to (he principles and rules on which she has been 
constituted, then the atts of utility and beauty will appear, 
rich and manif<dd, and the human will become both a ce- 
w<«ker with the Divine, and an instrument of completing its 
projections. 

Now, in analyzing human art, we are led to perceive its 
eoanexion with both philosophy and science. 

1. With philosophy. This appears in the idetts under 
which it works. There is*, in the mechanical or useful arts, 
generally, the idea of utility itself — the idea of improving 
upon the actual forms and arrangements of nature, and of 
adapting them more perfectly to our wants, actual or fanci- 
H* 
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M. This idea is the forecastisg thought, and the propel- 
ling energy of the reason itself, and henee is an eletaeiit of 
pure philosophy. 

In the fine arts appear the ideas of proportionf, graee, sym* 
tnetry, congruity, and harmony— forming the complex idea 
of beauty. This idea leading to all improvements upon the 
beauty of the existing forms of nature, as in landscape giHr- 
deiHBg, for example; and to the creation <^ new forms -of 
beauty, as in statuary, architiscture, painting, music, ^and 
poetry, has its origin also in the pore reason, and is^ there* 
fore, a philosophic element. 

2. With science. Science bebg the determinatiim of the 
laws governing the relations of phenomena, as they spring 
forth in succession from causality, the artist, when he un- 
dertakes a work, either of imitation or creation, is bound, in 
the use of materials, and in the arrangement of parts, to 
observe these laws. He not only works under the inspira- 
tion of "pure ideas, or, in other words, the conception of the 
idealf but working in the field of nature, he works in obedi- 
ence to her material constitution— her fixed pr<^rties and 
laws. In architecture, he works under ideas of proportion, 
congruity, grace, and dignity^ ; but, at the same time, he must 
regard the properties of his materials, and pay the utmost 
respect to mechanical laws. In musical composition, he is, 
indeed, led on by the ideas of melody and harmony ; but in 
producing and arranging the sounds which form the material 
of the art, he cannot dispense with physical laws. Similar 
illustrations may be given in relation to the other fine arts. 
That the mechanician, and the inventor of arts of utili- 
ty, base their operations upon scientific laws, requires no 
illustrations. 



Rules of Ast are explicit specificatioiMy expreeeed clear* 
ly in language, and by diagrams, and numben, with respect 
to form, measure, proportion, combination, and adjustment. 
They lay down in simple terms ham the causality must ex« 
ecute a given work* They direct the application of pbysi* 
cal skUK 

An individual may be a erode philosopher, and raw and 
nntnstructed in science ; but stdl, he may, by long practice, 
acquire the skill of obeying rules of art. The philosophy 
and tiie science implied in the rule% and from which the 
rules were deduced, he is incompetmit to explain, and does 
not even comprehend; but sfcQfuUy and readily adjusting 
fais physical instrumentality under the simple directions of 
the rules, he rears the stately temple, op fashions and aiN- 
ranges the curious machinery of the watoh. Such men are 
mere copyitia or meekamcs. 
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SECTTON Xni. 

KBAflON, THE ORGAN OF PfllLOeOPBT. 

PBi&08onr is t)M kttowkdgeof mind mud iiatoi« in their 
Acuities, forces, sobstance, and laws ; and the knowledge 
of troth conceived ci as independent oi all being. 

Sdence is die knowledge of phenomena, as aeeoanted 
for, redaced under, and regulated by, these faculties, forces, 
substances, and laws. Art is reproduction, imitation, and 
creation, by human caussAity and skill, trader the light and 
anthonty of philosophy and sci^ice. 

Phenomena, or the purely objeetiTe, are the immedtete 
experiences or objects of consciousness ; and are either ex- 
periences of the action of pure reason, and simple choice 
and volition, or of sensations depending upon correlative ob- 
jects without. 

The metaphenomenal, or the subjective general, are the 
realities of being and truth, which do not form the immedi- 
ate experiences of consciousness, but are known mediately 
through these experiences. 

Philosophy relates to our whole being : but in construct- 
ing philosophy as a system, our whole being does not form 
the organ of this construction. Philosophy is not a crea- 
tion of the will : nor is it an outflow of the emotions and 
passions. There is but one faculty which can claim to be 
the organ of philosophy, and that is the Rbason. 
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The RewoD is the fiKulty of all .pereq^iioa, wbetiwr by 
immediate intaitunif or by mediate repreeentatioa or de* 
daelioD ; whether of the ioterior or the exterior cmiacious* 
Mfls; whether of the paat» the preeentt or the fatwe; wheth* 
er of the actual or the pomble, or of the probable or the 
impossible; whether of phenomena, or of being and truth) 
whether of cause or law. All peceeption and all knowledge 
belong to this one faculty. 

Now that the Reason should perceive the nunrements or 
phenomena of the other faculties, and assigs them their, 
laws in the Esthetics and the Morale ; and that it should 
perceiTe all forms of being and truth iakut as objectiYe to 
itself, seems to present no difficulties. But how does the 
reason, while perceiving all else, perceive likewise its own 
acts or phenomena ; and while giving out the laws of the 
other faculties, give out, likewise, its own laws^ thereby con* 
structing Logic? 

The difficulty here presented, it will be perceived, ocmsiBts 
in the fact that the reason must perceive ita own phenome* 
na^ while, in order to develope phenomena itself^ it is em 
gaged in perceiving something objective to itself ; it must 
give out the laws which regulate its own movements, whiles 
in order to dev«lope these laws, it is engaged in determining 
laws for some other faculty, or in some similar exercise upon 
that which lies without its own immediate subjectivity. 
How can I observe my own perceptions and thoughts, and 
the laws which regulate my perception and thinking, when 
the acts of perceiving and thinking imply that the reason 
is intent upon objects ? And ii the reason be supposed to 
withdraw itself from objects for the purpose of examining 
ilsdf, then, again, how oan the reason examine itself withf 
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out calHsg itirif wfto action by fixing itelf upwi objeets — 
wliick ia a lecunreooe of Uie nme dafficnlty- 1 

The difficulty i» to be answered 1^ nin|ily appoaliog to 
the fact-«the fact of conocioune«u In the vecy act of 
thinking or peiiceiving, and when I am diawing conoloHiona^ 
or jforming cogmtiona, I am conaoious of theae acts. The 
leaaon haa thia tsrolbld capacity oi knowing phanomeaa^ 
and being, and truth, external to ita own anbjectivity ; and 
of knowings at the aame time* ita own acta and ita own aob- 
jectivity in theae acta. Thia ia apontaneona and neoeaaary 
aelf-knowledge. 

The dedaction of the lawa of ita own operati<9i8, and the 
construction of logic, can be effected only by rejection or 
philosophical conaoiouaneas. 

The reaaoB, when it perceivea, thinka, or ratiocinatm^ 
doea 80 under the conaciouanem of ita own acta, and under 
convictiona of the reality and truth of ita (if>erationa. Ita 
derekpment begina and goea on to an indefinite extent apon- 
taneoudy, before it pauaea to look back upon ita oonme, in 
order to trace out the hiwa of its own movement. In this 
way, not only had cognitions of an outward worbl bean 
formed, alid many admirable principles in morala, hiw, and 
government, been determined, but even geometry itaelf had 
been carried to a high degree of perfection, before logical 
inveatigation had become ripe. It ia, therefore, not merely 
by attendii^ to our thinking and reaaoning in their going 
on, that we arrive at the hiwa of logic. In the actual develop* 
ments of the reason appearing in works of science and art, 
and in all the institutions of society, there are^ as it were^ 
diagrams and charts which the reason can inspect for the 
purpose of ascertaining ita own laws. BuV then, even in 
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inspecting these, it renews in the oonsciousness the origtmd 
processes ; and does not reaHy intefmit the ezereise <^ its 
remarkiible fanction, of knowing the laws of its own move* 
ments, while these moTements are acttiaily gmng on in re* 
lerence to that which is objectire to itself. These (fiagrams 
and charts are of the utmost importance, beoause they roii# 
ier reflection more eai^, by presenting die work of investiga* 
tion and deduction as ah'eady completed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the renewal in the consciousness of the original 
processes is effected with no great effort, and thus the rea- 
son is enabled to bend its strength to acts of reflection and 
philosophical insight. The difference may easily be con- 
ceired of, by supposing Euclid to have engaged in ^pter- 
mining the abstract and universal laws of deduction during 
his first efforts at geometrical construction ; or to have com- 
pleted his geometrical construction under the spontaneity of 
the reason, and then to have reflected upon the operations 
of his reason in this construction, for the purpose of eli- 
citing universal laws of deduction. 

Taking the reason, then, as the organ of philosophy, how 
are we to decide when we have attained a genuine philoso- 
phy ? This question, undoubtedly, is of the highest impor- 
tance, for a great many spurious philosophies have appeared. 
In these prolegomena to my main purpose, I have no oppor- 
tunity to enter into minute elucidations ; I am only indica- 
ting thoughts. It would be no ordinary undertaking, by it- 
self, to determine the criteria of a true philosophy : — What, 
then, can be accomplished in a few pages ! — But as an ar- 
tist, where he is not in a condition to give a finished work, 
can still, by a few lines and touches, give an intelligiUe and 
striking outline, so at least as to attract contemplation, to 
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stir op thought, and to make the behdder desire a perfect 
picture, or rather to go and examine the originaly— be it a 
qniet scene of hills and plains and flowing rivers, or of wild 
rocks and woods and cataracts, or the noble rains of an <rfd 
and mysterioas temple. So here, a few hints and rough- 
hewn thoughts thrown out may senre a good end, by lead« 
ing ingenious readers to put forth their thoughts afresh, and 
perhaps to correct their past conclusions. 
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SECTION XIV. 

THE CRITERIA OF A TRUE PHILOSOPItr. 

Au. that is secondary to pliiloeophy, and dependent upon 
it, of course requires no other ground* Philosophy accounts 
f<Nr and explains every thing beside itself— it is the final au- 
thorityr 

Hencei there is an empirical way of testing a philosophy. 
There are a multitude of knowledges abroad among^ men, 
generally received and believed— nay, received and believed 
so confidently, that he who should question their reality, 
would be regarded as destitute of common sense, and unfit 
for the duties and responsibilities of society. A philosophy 
whidi appears to uphold these favourite convictions — to be 
the ultimate and unquestionable ground of them, is taken as 
a well-attested plulosophy. 

Now, I would not utterly reject these empirical criteria. 
They have their use, an eminently practical use, and one 
adapted to the people at large. There are, for example, 
certain convictions of a moral and religious nature, which 
widely pervade the human mind, and are the very life of 
the common social system* Men are tenacious of these, 
and that for the best of reasons, viz., the close connexion in 
which they stand to all that is most dear and valuable. It 
is just and worthy in human nature to cling to jiny philoso- 
phy which clearly appears to sustain high and invaluable 
belie&. 

I 



Baty while making these adnusBibns, we moat still insist 
oixm other criteria, lying fiutiier hack, and iriiich, indeed, 
are implied in those which we haye above adverted to ; and 
that for two plain reasons • First, The empirical criteria 
can have no legitimate authiurity in themselves. His is 
evident, since the secondary knowledges are assumed toes- 
taUish that, without which they coald have no reality. The 
eeeMlkty kttM'tedgSB hy hypotiieni leqatre an uWntote 
bitois-^-4hey Bm not self-evide&t, tfa^ are pat necesiurify 
true ; hoA Artfir nltimalie basis consists of phHosiqifaidalpria- 
ciples, and the very principles which they aie empIoytEid io 
fiMll^sb. NoWf we amy M6t prove an antecedent hy a con- 
siDqdeiil, (Oid dttt, <oo, when iftk granted that thiscoBseqaent 
feqmres for its own bKsis the very afitecedurt whidi H is 
teism to prove. 

And If it be ^dfiiitted ditft these ixfepressMe and £rBi 
i^oiitatte^as conviofie^ to wtadk we have alhid^^ ate aiH 
auflicvity And boiria in <hefi»e1veft, it wiB be ftnmd iqite tm 
accniftfeeaiistysb that the spoiitsafeo^t cteviefioBs do nctt 
arise from the phenomenal and seeondary, font froia Uirab- 
scyfaie and primary, which penetrates and sustans the phe« 
iMrtiMea&l lend the secondiury. For example : One man is 
oliiBrted giving iuid^r man a puise of mfoney, and theob- 
senrife'r has an kreptessiUe ttdd fern tonvietioki that the sAotk 
right. BCitwhyhashettec^ntiotiM? Beeauise,%yihippo- 
j[^on,h6 Kiiomthat it is given i»bi9»Qvoko0e^ or in payment 
ijf a just debt. Now, thepaytsMnt c^a debt ^uawt be tiken 
fo proVe Aieprineipie of jiistide, Mr the^viag cfmomy to 
prove the principle of ben^eienee ; but Ate prin<^te of jus- 
ii<^ ebirimands the payitfdCit of tiie debt, airi the pnne^ 
of benevolence, the relief of the needy. From observing 
ihe benign infloenees of certain acts, I may commend that 



fhiomjfbf wUch •feyates ihmi^ islo fanmotalde wami fW^ 
dfkm^ bat then these benign eflbc^ requke A» exiflteM9 
of eadi principles in order to tceonnt tor tbfl»r maittftsla* 
lion. By indoctiag phenooiena ve nay arrive at «priiipi|dfki 
but tiie principle arrived at mist hare bad ja pve^eadstence in 
Older to render ihe j^enomCTa possible. It miiat not be for- 
gotten that fkAoBOfkj is incorporated with. our proper be* 
ing ; and enlightens, gaides, and detenunee us ei^ea when 
we do not recognize it by reflection, and are too anle^mml 
k> n^me it as formally l^id down lA systenui^ 

To one untaught in systematic philosophy, a irery nalond 
prejoAice would spring up in favour of sene phikeppby 
named io fai^ if he were infiarmed 4i^t it Iny At tt^ 
bottom -of his warmest and mMeii &eIiQga and bdieft^ 
hot it IB perfectly plain that this phiios^y, if, in re- 
' nlify, lying at Ihe bottom of these maital phenomena of the 
individual in question, would really be that wbich gave me 
•to &eife phenomena. This MmAfalimj be wii^pi with 
It, fiwm te supposed connezicm with his beliefr and sen- 
^unente-; but it could never be k^Umately 4etemined 
by «o€Ai >criieria» We must determine independently of 
tiie individual, wbether his beliefe have a irueibaiMi; iJwt 
is, whether ^y are pMloecfkhioat or «npfailosoiMcai : hepfie 
the proper criteria must be independent of the fdienomeQal 
of the individnal mind* 

Seodndly, The empirical criteria cannot jbe legilinlajtc lH 
determining the truth of a pUlosophy, booansei in tbem- 
eelves they do not, in the first place, sefficienlly pfovide 
against the intrbdnetion of enror ; and in Ae second placw, 
it is n matter of history that errors bav e actually l^en in- 
•trodoeed in this way. 

In the first place, they do not in themselves sufficiently pro* 
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ride, against the introduction of error. Opinions and beliefs 
may be oonnected in the human mind with many other par- 
ticulars besides an innate philosophy. They may be con- 
nected with prejudices of nation, family, and sect ; with 
]4ide, ambition, favourite pursuits and pleasures. If an in- 
nate philosophy always governed our opinions and beliefs^ 
then they would always rise above, and be independent of, 
these other connexions. But so far from this being the 
case, these other connexions do often exclusively determine 
them, and in E^ite of the innate philosophy. It is plain, 
therefore, that if actual opinions and beliefs are to set- 
tie our philosophy, it will not only have an ultimate ba- 
sis beyond itself, which is absurd in the very enunciaiioo, 
but this ultimate basis also, will be just as various, muta* 
ble, conflicting, and impure, as human passions th^n- 
sdvee« It is impossible, then, in this way, to settle what is 
a true philosophy* 

But, in the second place, it is a matter of history, that er- 
rors have been introduced in this way. The instances of 
Gailileo and Abelard, may be taken as types of a muL 
titude that might be sought out and adduced. Both were 
severely persecuted for resisting philosophies which had their 
origin in the prejudices of a learned unthinkingness ; and 
in the pride and ambition of a corrupt hierarchy; The 
current opinions demanded different philosophies from those 
l^oached and expounded by these great apostles of freedom 
of investigation and thought. 

Every man holds certain opinions in common with his na* 
tion, his family, his political party, or his religious sect. Are 
these opinions all based upon sound philosophy ? No one 
would contend for such an absurdity. These opinions con- 



flict w^ each other ; ihey cannot, therafore, «l he tcoe. 
Bat it&e mere istrength of an qunion, and the zeal in aidvan- 
cing it, are to Jbe taken as vmomg the amire ecitaia of {AU 
loaof^y, then me ikM establish a multki^e of fiakoBefkim 
at war yAih e^ other, and aB vfpgnvaii equa^seeari^bam. 
Fhtlosophy is a word of such awftd and momentous import 
and authority, thai both he who advocates .old opiirions, and 
fae who attenqpts to introduce new ones ; botii the Tenenator 
of unchanging institutions, and thexelbrmerand cerolutipn- 
ist •; hoA orthodoxy and iheresy ; both bigoti7 mid liberal- 
jam, wiil-be^^idHtioas of its titles, and of marching un^er 
itsbannerflL 

From this Babel-Uke confusion df >toogaes^-from tiiisltght 
rendered mudcy by &e dost snd Jtoam cf fiirio^ qqnflictB, 
we must retiise to a cidm and elevated jEe^n, where quiet 
thought has its home ; and wbere Hie '^ ligbt^' is <^ dryland 
pure.^ 

IniDtroducingtheofiteria of a true [ihilesopbyy I wiB 
name one thing-— not, periiappy reaify ranking (imoBg Ae 
criteria strictly defined, 'but yet, ithe invariad>le attend- 
^sat of such a philoso{^y t-^It is Ihe quality iriiich .charac- 
terizes 4he spirit of the piulosopby. Philosopby Is ixdh^ 
nothing but truth, and truth immutable, amyedanttie^g^ocy 
and majMy <»f her own eternity. Now, ttiat pfailoaophy, 
which ?has deTek^>ed1t8^in'a mind whidi loves, feacsy and 
adorids truth, with a flial sfurit-; which taJo^ up-its crosa 
ani^ follows truth with an entire 'devotion ; wfaiekcounls oil 
tilings else, whether they he Ihe jHejudices of &mily, feet, 
or nation— <Nr old titles qfhonour wonin tbesenricetof.p6w» 

> I I I I I I. , 1 II I ■ii.ii.. n I.... ■ ■ I III I ,1 

-* '* Lumen 8iGCum."—Saoon. 
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erful and hononred creeds and dogmas of the church or ^ 
the schools, — but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
truth— -coimting truth all gain, and confiding in her with 
heartiness, fearing no evils — willing to endure all trials, and 
joyfully and certainly expecting a satis&ctory and peaceM 
end, — that philosophy recommends itself at once to respect- 
ful and earnest attention, and gives promises which cannot 
well deceive us. For as God hath made the mind for the 
apprehension of truth, and hath set forth before it a worid 
of glorious truths for it to apprehend, so we cannot but 
hope, nay, feel a strong confidence, that an ingenuous spirit, 
looking out after the marks of truth, humbly, purely, and 
freely, as the eye, tired of the darkness, looks out for the 
morning light, will, according to the harmonious constitu- 
tion given it, find her resplendent presence, and be accept- 
ed as her oracle, to make known her laws. 

It is worthy of remark, also, that a preparation of mind is 
necessary, as well for the study of philosophical principles 
announced, as for undertakipg an announcement of them. 
A genuine philosophical spirit is the pre-requisite of good 
learners, as well as of good teachers* The want of this, 
indeed, has been the great obstacle to the inculcation of 
truth in all ages of the worid. 

Hiere always have been men of ingenuous and honest 
minds, and designed by Heaven to be the lights of their age, 
whose teachings, if the multitude had listened to, there 
would have been a wide diffusion of wholesome knowledge 
and pure morality. Thus would the philosophy and ethics 
of Socrates, as an example among the heathen; and the 
sublime revelations of prophets and apostles among the cho- 
sen people, have revolutionisEod society, by destroying old, 
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stagnant errors, and bringing in rational and heavenly truths. 
But it hath ever been the folly of men, that although hav- 
ing eyes to see, and ears to hear, and understandings to 
perceive, they have chosen old traditions, and familiar y / 
errors, 1|| new instructions, simply because these instruo* Jft4inL 
tions demand at the first an honest confession of igno- 
rance, or impose new labours, or are opposed to dearly cher- 
ished prejudices and passions. Bacon, in his great work, 
has exposed these enemies of new investigations, and revo* 
lutionizing truths, where they lie in the human heart. The 
*^ Idols of the Tribe," or those prejudices which belong to in- 
firm human nature generally ; the *^ Idols of the Den," or 
individual prejudices — the idiosyncracies of the man ; the 
** Idols of the Market-place," or the prejudices connected 
with set forms of speech in the announcement of opinions 
and dc^mas — where venerable phrases are mistaken for 
grave truths ; the *' Idols of the Theatre," or prejudices con- 
nected with wild and startling, but idle theories. When 
these ^ Idols" lure worshipped by the philosopher, he can ' 
make no new discoveries, unless by accident, and then he 
will be prone to distort them. When they prevail among 
the people, — ^that is, the reading people, those who are seek* 
ing for information in difierent ways, and with different de- 
grees of intere6t,-H9olid and rational truths can gain friends 
but slowly, and are liable to be silenced by the authority of 
public opinion, the rebukes of the church, or even by the 
fcHTce of civil law. 

It holds true in philosophy, as well as in religion, that the 
sower may go forth to sow, and sow none but good seed, 
and yet if the hearers be impracticable, the labour will be in 
vain, and the precious seed will be lost ; and it is only in 
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tlie £004 a&d faoneit lieai^ that trajth fiods « pioper soil« la 
wbose rich iepth «h6 seads forili her roota, and springs up 
aa imnM>rtiil fr»it« 

fa proeeediag to the direct enquiries respecting the erite* 
ria of a true phSosophy, ire oaniiot well avoid adopting as 
a -I^ufing thoughty the ^abjeet of the preceding^ section, 
^ Reason the Organ of ^iiosopfay.'* If reason oonstniet 
philosophjr, she must 4>e immediatety conversant with these 
criteria; and as Mie is the fticiiltjr^ all knowledges, she 
must be ^e last authority in detemniiing ^^m. 

But .^niiere «hall these criteria be nought for ? We have 
sliown 4hat ^ey cannot be empiricaU Experience may 1>e 
the ocmditioa of their development — ^may suggeet:them ; but 
they, in tliemseives, must -be subjective. Philosophy is sid>* 
jeeiive;and metaphenomenal. l^e crit^ia of a -true phi- 
losophy must be subjeotive and metaphenomenal likewise. 
It is evidesity therefore, the criteria must be sought lor hi (be 
pure Reason Itself. 

I will begip with iLogic as an illustration. 'Logic gives 
m^ laws (tf tfU mtiocination. But how do I 'know when I 
huve, in this respect, attained a true philosophy? I do not 
go to the common, concrcite reasonings t)f men on vaiiioua 
stibjeets. They «i&y confidently -believe their ctBnrent cQn« 
dkriioD8-~4b<ey may deem them of the utmost importance i^ 
but the aim of Logic being to test the legitimacy .of these 
conclusions, it cannot go to them as critefk. What, 4hen, 
is my only remaining resource ? Why, to go -to the Rea* 
son itself, and ask it whether 'these principles can be •other- 
wise than true-- whetherfhetr felicity is conceiv»Ue,cr pes* 
s&let The Reason gives'theaaawer, from its perfect in* 
sight or iatdition ; aiid:beyondthis,^thereeaa!be no appeal. 
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Is there any other way of determimng the truth of the 
^^ dictum de omni et nuUo 7" Whatever be the philosophical 
conception — ^whether sabstance, cause, proportion, harmony, 
space, or time ; — ^whatever be the philosophical law — whe« 
ther of Esthetics or the Morale, or belonging to Logic,— its 
reality and truth can evidently be settled only by an appeal 
to the Reason. What the Reason intuitively perceives, and 
undoubtingly affirms, must be reality and truth. The only 
legitimate way of arriving at philosophy, is to question the 
Reason : and so, likewise, the only true method of testing 
any system claiming to be philosophy, is to bring it in its 
parts, its relations, and in its constituted wholeness, under 
the review of the Reason, as the faculty of intuition — of 
mginal insight. 

I may remark here, that we are claiming in the deter, 
mination of philosophy, no more than what the mathemati* 
ci»i claims in the determination of his science. How shall 
we test the definitions and axioms of Geometry — except by 
a direct appeal to the intuition of Reason ? Nay, in every 
step of the long chains of reasoning drawn out from' these 
definitions and axioms, the exact relations and dependen- 
cies defy the possibility of error, by submitting themselves 
to the intuition of Reason. 

There is such a thing, then, as appealing directly to Rea- 
son, and receiving a reply of more authority than the hear- 
ing of our ears, or the seeing of our eyes ; since what is 
generally received as the most exact and unquestionable of 
all the sciences, continually holds it up to our view. If it 
belong to the mathematics, much more must it belong to 
philosophy, which furnishes the ultimate grounds even of 
this science. 



PhlfoiOfdiy, when taken up aeeoediog to a titoa mtlhod, 
becomes rigid, exact, airifhoritative. it fai on^ wbea wian- 
deriitg Irom this method. Chat ifSfpM anil taatiMe tbeoiiee 
and fancies, whieh belong neither to heaTen nor earth, hiH 
%hich seem grotesquely to partake of hoA, heoome phi- 
losQ|)liie8, falsely so caHed« Indeed, so rife has this tribe 
of >rain and fanciful theorists ever been, that we nUght «d. 
duoe In illustration of the emptiness whicii may tdoag«e« 
cnrrettt <^ioa, the i^ery g^eralopinton,that pfaHosc^Q^ is 
but «n ever-ohanging mysticism, whieb every new ad^ 
may mould to his pecoliiir hmdifiB. 

There have been two classes of men, oafied pbBosoplienb 
in all ages^ The one, reiy nameroos, and composed <>f these 
vain theorists. The other, generally embraciiiBg the fiiir, 
aad ^aiidy distinguishable from the former, first, by el^rafing 
phikisophy from a mere dedue^n from expei^ienee, or a 
fliere -ezpedietit oreated to dnmoer an end^ to the dignity and 
permanency of a system formed out of the primary and in. 
tnitive pecoeptions of pare Reason ; and, seeoQdty» -by the 
identity of ^e system itself, exhilMtingcleariy^that the s^ma 
conception of philosophy, and the same method, was (nuM* , 
mitted from age to age, if not in boplss, y^ jn the dmnen- 
tal working of the human mind itself^ and diewiag tiie 
true i^iios^hor to be a most natural and genuine, although 
a rare manifestation of huaianity. 

The criteria are all «mbmced inthe fact of tiie Reasopf's 
authoritative affirmation. They are capable, however, ef 
reodving a specific enuneiatibn, 

I. A philosophical ttuth, in its very nature, is incapable 
ef bring defined and demonstrated by any &ing ^p^ing be- 
fore. The aim of philosophy is, as the ultimate gtound ef 
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kttowteige^ to defiae» denonstrate, aod ttecowit for thai 
vrfai^ iaibi nn/bkre k iaeapable of standing alone* $ni re* 
^fiuM fioiaetiuBg ai^ec€tdei»t lo define, denloBstrale^ and ae^ 
dcmiit §ut it There must foe^ such primary tntthe, for if 
tfajBre weire tfot, ther6 woitld he an infinite f^rogresiuf of 
timnght in the laboifr of defiaiag and proving ; Ihe^ Irorid 
be no ulHifrtte ground for the tepcse of enqiwy • 

fi. A phSoa^faical truth most foe petfeetlj okar, and »!• 
(e&tfed with no douhtfulneaEk It is kieapabte of being de» 
&ted attd demoni^ated, both beeanee it is ^riinitiye, andbef 
ditee tks^^ reall J is nothing cl^rer than ksf^lf bf ivUch to 
define aad detnoolstrate it. For exftmple^ the i^a ef ilpaee 
is iisd^aiile of being de&ied atid defnonstrated, not only be* 
eouBe there is ndthinjg befoife it, wt^ich coifrpr^heote ht, aad 
tiidreiDare adequate to d^hjAmg it, bnt igJso because it is in it- 
self endaiaitly ^lear and eortaia. That spaeo exsts, I af* 
firm with the utmost confidence. If I attempt to r^res^rt 
flfiu:e by tetfyyor to a^mo to its utssost s^eiteh by themul* 
fifttcaitiolk or ei^rg^ment of bodies, my miad soon beeomes 
aanfilsed'; bnttibis oonfusioix arises, not ftom any ohseur ity 
^dmeat in the idea of qpaee, bat from the absdtd lUtem^ 
ta i^i^Qsent that under tho phenomena of Ae senses^ which 
13 not attained by seiisatiQOr ^^d k indeed anteeedent to, 
«fai ind ep endent of, allpheenomena. 

ni« 'A {dalosophical truth k a pure intuition of the Eea- 
eon. It ihUst be seen withotit doubtfulness — ^it must be af- 
firmed with a positiveness whidt adsftits of no tationat qaeo 
tiraiBg in the mind in wUeh It developes iteidf* But these 
dtattadaikties belong ^dy to intintite truth. 

lY 4 PbihMK^Ideal lh)ths b^ng in a iugh atid peculiar 
eletewts of tbisught^ esEnnot remain lu^r^dttotfw 
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where thought is going on. Hence, a philosophical truth 
must make its appearance somewhere in the develop- 
ment of humanity. If we seek for it, we shall find it. 
This cannot well be confounded with the empirical 
criteria, against which objections have already been 
urged. These criteria suppose us to begin with phenom. 
ena as the basis of the philosophical construction. Here, 
on the contrary, we begin with the truth as an affir- 
mation of the Reason, and seek for its manifestations. This 
criterion is especially useful to those who seize a truth be* 
cause it fills the mind with a sort of inexpressible delight, 
and kindles it into a lofty enthusiasm, without calmly bring*- 
ing it under the eye of the Reason. It will serve to dissi- 
pate tiiis enthusiasm and delight, and to bring about a so- 
ber-mindedness, to call upon such, to search for the manifes- 
tations of the supposed truth in the actual phenomena of 
consciousness. 

V. Philosophy cannot legitimately present itself under 
the form of isolated truths. Reason is one ; and hence it 
developes its truths woven into a system, and constituting 
Unitt. That construction, therefore, cannot be received 
as legitimate, which does not exhibit the most perfect agree- 
ment with itself. It will be faulty if its parts appear con- 
fused, so that there is manifest difficulty in determining whe- 
ther any system is aimed to be constituted ; or if the parts 
being clearly brought out and arranged, they fail to work 
together, and are incoherent. 

VI. Philosophy accounts for all phenomena ; it accounts 
even for error. Not that the error is the birth of the Rea- 
son, for this is manifestly absurd ; but that, Philosophy is 
adequate to giving an explanation of the grounds, the pos- 
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sibilities, the causes, and the modes of error. A true phi- 
losophy, therefore, as a system, will account for the universe 
as a system. Of course, the reason alone can judge wheth- 
> er the one accounts for the other. We are thus brought 
back to its simple authority. 

The criteria above given must speak for themselves. I 
believe a careful reflection will lead to their approval in the 
mind of every genuine and candid philosopher. . If all who 
have engaged in the work of philosophical construction, had 
governed themselves by these criteria, there would have 
been little difference among them ; and the world, long ere 
this, would have witnessed phOosophy taking her stand as 
the Scientia Sdentiurum^ and possessing at least all the 
clearness and exactness which are. claimed by many sci- 
ences dependent upon her. Biit when men are determined 
to preserve their ^ Idols" at all events ; tiiey are prepared 
either to discard philosophy altogether, or to make her the 
mere Hre^woman of their prejudices and accidental and float- 
ing opinions. A theory in physics, a dogma in speculation, a 
creed in religion, a name or a degree in a mutable world, 
are permitted to give the leading thought ; and hence they 
seek not for philosophy herself, but only to philosophise in- 
geniously and speciously, in order to satisfy the forms of 
truth while they preserve the body of error. They are will- 
ing to impose upon themselves, — ^why, then, should they scru- 
ple to impose upon others 1 
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SECTION I. 

QKNERAL I^miODUCTORT CONSn>£RATION8 RE8PECTINQ THE 
REASON. 

The Reason can be comprehended only by a being en- 
dowed with reason. That which knows all things else, must 
know itself likewise. The very idea of objectiye knowledge 
implies self-knowledge. 

The faculty of knowledge can be known only through 
acts of knowing in the consciousness. What are these 
acts ? The answer is easy, for there is nothing more fa- 
miliar to consciousness. You know this book, this chair, this 
table ; you know this mathematical demonstration ; you know 
this law of nature — the gravitation of bodies ; you know this 
rule of morals — ^love thy neighbor as thyself; you know what 
happened yesterday — that the sun rose and set ; you know 
what will happen to-morrow — that the sun will rise and set ; 
you know the ideal beauty of a stature or a landscape ; you 
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know axiomfl, ^nt prineiples, and generalizations ; you know 
space and eternity. If you ask. What Lb it to know? I re- 
ply, Look within yourself— jcoa read, there directly what it 
is. What other answer can you desire— what other answer 
can you obtain t 

If you ask. What is the Reason? I reply, it is that which 
knows— the knowing suhstanee^ if you please ; or, it is your- 
self, as far as you are a knowing being. In all this, it is ev* 
ident that we do not adyance beyond th^ Jac^ of knomngf 
and the conception of the faculty of knowledge in general. 

But what, then, is the aim of psychological investigations 
with respect to the Reason? Does not the whole enquiry 
end in the simplicity and obviousness of the fiict of know- 
ing? 

It is, indeed, true, that whenever, and in whatever rela- 
tions, the Reason is exercised, there is a perpetual recurrence 
of this fact : a perception is a knowledge ; an axiom is a 
knowledge ; a demonstration is a series of knowledges ; and 
all the relations of the parts in the making up of the whole 
ratiocination, are knowledges. But there must arisoy upon 
the general fact of knowing, many enquiries respecting the 
various forma, the conditions, the limits, the relati<H|s, the 
characteristics, and the certainty of knowledge ; the know-* 
ledge of the actual, as distinguished from the knowledge ai 
the possible ; the relative determination of knowledge by 
the inherent powers and forms of the reason, and by the ob- 
jects of knowledge themselves; knowledge, primitive and 
intuitive, and knowledge secondary and deductive* AU 
these and the Hke enquiries must be relaled to the payche- 
Jogy of die Reason. 

The Reason may be regarded in certais points of view. 
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aft i^ d^dinal. faoiilty of Uif^ mind. It is, by, knowledge 
a^d m ^^^wt^dge that 19^^ live ^d move %ik^ liaYiQ. oiv bo,- 
iflgk Thai I Bmr-^h^ tb^e» is an^^ baintg whateveii^— ^ii4 
all thill int^irefl^ rektioijus,. aim%, and l^w& oC beiogf. can be| 
pp^isHbl^: determioMioiifli o^ly on the auppoftti^^ th^ ti^ 

Hence men g^epaUy are pco;dlq» in repc^fje^tijQg min^ tp, 
^eak of it sii^Jy as an intelligence, ^^i l^jMspn be mp- 
pooed te be extinct^ and i^l other faculties a^ei yirtafUy c^. 
lifict tikewue* Emotiona and pai^ns are dspepdent UP9Q> 
perceptions fpr theiv existence. The WlMt ^though a ^ftUfftf 
and seif-det^nninedt could pot go iptp.i^ction withontobjectf. 
^9d aims of aetioQ.* Sut the (teaso^, 99 the cpntt^^t 
^sap ha supposed to exist wi^out einotion% p^0Q$^ and V4>- 
)(tiQ|i9. IntelHgence, like a pure f< dry light,-' is conceiva- 
ble without oonsjpquential emotioufi and v^itipns ; hut 
eeaotigiui and yditionSf without intelUgence, are inconceiv- 
i^hle. 

The Reason, in its full developinent, pr^sieints us various 
fgnais f>r o|$ceSs vhich by so<ne philpsppber^ are represented 
as distinct mental faculties. Consciousness, sensation, 
p^rceptioa, judgm^^t, abstraction, conception, attention, im. 
agination, fancy, and memf»y, hare all been ai^f^ly^i} lUf 
distinct facpltips. In the actual constitution of the mindf 
ffpme of these fhculties, so called* show largely, when an- 
alysed, the action of the Will. This is true particu. 
jiarly of attentipn, abstraction, and faDcy. ^ut as far as 
they expr^ss intelligence, I take them to be ptU cpo^preliend- 
fid 19 ttiQ Reason. These are not properly intellectual 

♦ Doctrine of the Will, p. 138. 
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faculties ; but the intellectual faculty, under its diflferent 
modes, and in its different relations. This I shall presently 
exhibit. In the outset, let ns accustom oursehres to look 
upon the Reason as one. It indeed exercises various offi- 
ces ; it perceives, it judges, it draws conclusions, it imagines^ 
fancies, and remembers ; but it is still the same faculty — ^it 
is, in all these, the one and indivisible Reason. 

The Reason, as the faculty of knowledge, must have a 
peculiar constitution— it must be constituted for its office- 
it must be constituted to know. But it cannot know, unless 
there are objects of knowledge — unless there is something 
to be known : and that which is to be known, must like- 
wise have its peculiar constitution and properties. Now, i£^ 
on the one hand, the Reason does not make its objects in the 
very act of knowing them ; so likewise, on the other hand, 
the objects do not make the Reason in the very act of being 
known. The Reason and its objects may exist in relation 
to each other, but they exist also independently of each oth- 
er. I speJEik now of finite Reason. 

In the Divine and Infinite Reason, all possible forms of 
being and truth must have pre-existed in conception or 
idea, before any actual development or creation appeared in 
time or space : — And whatever actual existence or develop- 
ment there ever has been, must be consequential to the fore- 
cast, as well as to the causality, of the Divine mind. But 
in the constituted and finite Reason, there is no dependence 
of its objects for their existence, upon itself. Every form of 
truth, every form of being beside myself, would have a per- 
fect existence, although I did not exist. And so, also, al- 
though there were no objects for my reason, still, as a real 
intelligence, it would have its fixed and perfect constitution. 
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Ei§ d^volopnieiit wouldr indeedi b^ imp^ssibl^, but it . woW^ 
nevertheless be there, reajy:;tp.be developoid wheneyeir the , 
required coni^tioq^ J^^uld be supplied* This may bq iUu3- 
trated by the analog of a grain of wheat, or the;0ee4 of ai^y - 
p^];lt. Let it be. lai.() up. in a gcaoifsi^j and i\x^9 cm. ba 1^9 , 
germ^i^ion,; but let it l^aye.soilt. light, h^at,^ and. moisturei^^ 
And there springs up ** first the blade, and then the full ear.'' 
BQt.thj^.seed had its own life apd.pecujiairformii before it 
WA^jntroduc^d into the oirGumst^npeaandpoi^fiitioAsof ger^. 
mination.. The soil,, heat, light» and moi^t^re conimunica- 
te4 ng.:li4e,.or,diatiiW5tiYe forins;-^tli^.seed, if w)ieat, wjw^ 
perfect wheat in and of it^^f ; if , some other seedj* it was of ^ 
it9 tkvndf perfect in and o^ itself* Th^ soil,, light, hoat^, and , 
mpistiure, oply. supplied .tb^ .circui^s^nces .and cond^ioiui of 
its germination, g;rowth, and fniit-beaiing^ So the Reason ; 
i% i^.perfect in ai|d of it9elf--4t has its^own life^ ^^^KgYi aiQd.. 
distinctive forms.inliereAtii i^iseparabley ajod independently of 
4(11 exterior, circui^stancisia, and conditions. The , presentar 
tion of objeets. through sensa^iol;^^ like, spi} to ^the, seed; 
bopka, conversation, e;v:;AmpleSf the regular difciplij^io , of 
sGj[iQds» are.like li^t, heatf and inoist\ii;e :. . th(^^. are. rf^ui-. 
ate to its geripi;Qq,tiQJO» growth, deyelopmentj perfect Jon, and 
fruit^bearing; hut all that comes forth of it, cpi^es forth 
of its own fonns^ capacities, and.richpf}ss» as tb^e Rej9k95^n. 

NoW| it is vc^ry interesting, and instructive to think pjf tb^. 
principle of life i^nd the distinctive ,fornw» , of seeds 5 . and by^ 
ttieaid.of the inicroscopetq look witl^in its. store-bous^ of 
wonderebrrits prepc^r^tiof^, for. endl^: propagation^ and in« 
crease I ^u^ely^ he who^thus thinks. and ex.afnine/9| knows 
more of nature, attains to more truth, than he who merely 
plants and eats, without seeking any thing further. 
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But of how much higher moment, to comprehend, if pos^ 
sible, the forms of our own intelligence ! 

Is it possible to attain to this — can I know the inherent 
forms — ^the fixed and independent constitution of the Rea- 
son ? Can I find out with what preparations — with what 
pre-constituted and adapted capacities, the mind begins to 
know ? 

The earliest development of Reason must be spontane- 
ous, like the germination of a seed sown in the soil. There 
can be no self-direction and forecast before knowledge be- 
gins. But after Reason has gone but to an indefinite ex- 
tent among its objects, after it has germinated, sprung up, 
and increased toward perfection, unlike the plant, it has the 
power of reflection, or of looking back upon the process of 
its development, and of separating — at least so far as to es- 
tablish enquiries— between its inherent and pre-constituted 
forms and capacities, and the circumstances under which 
they make their appearance. It has the power of doing in 
relation to itself, what it does in relation to the plant. Nay, 
may not its self-knowledge be presumed to be more perfect, 
since it knows the plant by ohservationj while it knows it- 
self in the interior and most intimate consciousness ? 

The inherent and original forms and functions of the Rea- 
son, can indeed be known only on condition of experience ; 
but when known, they are seen to have an d priori exist- 
ence. They are not known d priori^ understanding by this 
that they are known independent of experience ; — they are 
known through experience, but as in their nature prior to it» 
or the experience would not itself have been possible. 
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SECTION n; 

t)inXINE OF THE IDEAS AMD FUNCTIONS OF THE REASON. 

Tab pre-censtituted forms or elements under which the 
Reason forms <^gnitionsy and assigns laws, are called Ideas. 

The capacities of the Reason to know in different modes 
«nd relations, we shall call its Functions. 

Ideas and Functions make up the constitution of the 
Rdlson. 

Ideas. 

The Ideas may be classified in two ways — 

First : We may classify them as Ideas which determine 
our cognitions, and Ideas which determine our activity. 
Under the first head would be comprised the Ideas of time 
and space, the finite and infinite, of cause and substance, of 
quantity and quality, necessity and contingence, and the 
categories of purely cognitive ideas in general . 

Under the second head would be comprised — 

The Idea of Utility, — ^that which gives birth to human 
industry and all its achievements. 

The Idea of Right and Wrong,^— that which gives birth 
to EthicS) Law, and Religion. 

The Idea of Beauty, — that which gives birth to the Fine 
Arts. 

The Philosophical Idea, — that which leads man to attempt 
the explanation of his own development. 

This classification, however, does not preserve its partic- 
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ukra entirely distinct, for the last elass determine cogni- 
tions as well as activities. • 

We may therefore adopt a second method of classifica- 
tion according to the philosophical divisions given in P&rt 
L, Sec. XI. We shall then have, 
I. Metaphysical Ideas. II. Noxolooical Ideas. 
Tb6 first d^teniune our coifceptions' in JPlqrefaologyi Dy- 
'' namics, -Anthropok^, and Otttoiegy. Ilie BedoBd-d^lfer-- 
'' miiie'IliLiirii iii'&e M<ntde; E8tbeiics,t96mEtology,'and- Lbgic. 
In this classifit;dti6n We acdept all fdeas' as «ogytive« in 
* -tfieir duimeter ;'^whll^ the last divifion einbnices tiioee^oiriy 
which have the additional remarkable characteristic-dF be- 
coming laws in the world of objective reality.* 

FmfetxoNs. 

I. Intuition, or the fuiicfio]^ of ]!>fiiharjriifad immediate 
Icnowledge. Tdeas, Axioms; and First TViathr in ^en^ml, 
are the objects of this function. 

II. Sensuous Perception,' or the function of forming 
cognitions lipbh sensations or the phenomena of the^^xtetior 
consciousness. 

in. Abstbaction and' Generalization. It is by 
this function that the Reason, taking up' th6 i9lecobdary phe- 
nomena^ first views particular qualities separately; abd then 
makes ihem the basis of extensive el&ssifi<iati6ns. The 
quality is abstracted^ trndiheh generalized 9ia a "Cbmmon 
sign ; and its name becomes the n&me of (he* clajss. Thus 
are formed genera and species. To this function "we are 



• Vid« Part I, Sec VII. 
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indebted for a clear and distinct knowledge of things, and 
the formation of a ready and convenient language. 

IV. JuDGMBNT, or the function of perceiving the agree- 
ment or disagreement between two cognitions, united bb the 
subject and predicate of a proposition* 

V. iKVBifTioir, or the function of finding out and apply. 
ing principles and rules for the demonstration of theorems, 
the solution of problems, and the construction of machines ; 
and of making experiments for the determination of Science. 
The imagination acts conjointly with this, by calling up in 
the mind the images of diagrams, and of models or arche- 
types of the outward constructioin. 

VI. Mediatb Perception, or the function of inferring 
or deducing conclusions through a mediate cognition, as 
formally exhibited in the syllogism. 

Vn. Induction, or the function of examining and ar- 
ranging the secondary phenomena, so as to determine their 
causes and laws, and thus to construct scientific systems. 

VIII. Mbmobt, or the perpetuity of knowledge. The 
Reason which knows, retains its knowledges. A faculty of 
knowledge without this power would scarcely deserve the 
name. 

Perhaps memory is too identical with the simplest notion 
we can form of Reason, to be called a function ; it is rathef 
an inseparable characteristic. 

Recollection is more properly a function. The act df 
recollection is based upoii memory. Its aim is to bring a 
permanent knowledge within the field of consciousnessi 
The energy of the will in directing and holding the atten- 
tion, is involved in this act. 
• Whatever we learn, w6 learn in certain relations, com- 

L 
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mooly teraned ossoeiatiQn of ideasm Heace, whoa our p«fll 
perceptions re-appear, they appear in their original rela* 
tionsy or in relations nearly akin to thaixi. RecoUeQtion im- 
plies a dim foreshadowing of the knowledge to be recalled 
in some of these relations ; upon this foreshadowing, th« 
cognitive faculty is steadily fixed, until the whole- comes 
forth in distinct form and fullness. 

Attbhtion, which some have set down as an intellectual 
faculty, is really the energy of the Will exerted over the 
Reason in its several functions. 

IX' DtAGiNATioif. Under its first .and simplest preseo- 
tation, this is the function of knowing objects which have 
ibrm, or sensible qualities generally, when the actual sen- 
sations no longer exist. Thus in every act of memory, an^ 
in every conception of the. distant,, where the objects were 
originally known through the senses, the imagination re- 
vives the forms and sensible qualities. 

kffxa^ the Imagination appears as a mediatory functioa 
between the world of Ideas, and the world of the Senses. 
The Imagination forms upon the Ideas, Ideals or Archetypes, 
according to which the outward constructions are fashion- 
ed and related. Even in respect to the Divine Mind, we 
cannot but conceive of this function as forecasting and fore- 
seeing the Universe before the creative act took place* 
The finite artist and mechanician — ^man, produces bis works 
in the same way. 

This appears in the Fine Arts, where the ideal conc^* 
tions of beauty and grandeur constitute the models or arche* 
types of the forms which spring up under the chisel, and 
upon the canvass, or which speak ip poetry. This appears 
in. the tnyeoltons of the useful arts, and in scientific disooiF- 



mrf ; for aBqaestioiidMyt the iaia^iuiti^a forms arehe ty p o 
of me^aoteai constmction «iid oeieiitific systenw. The 
Idea i» not always stricUy followed, and hence the Inwgioa- 
lion degenerates into a fickle and wayward Faney. But, 
aevertkeless, where the Idea does beeome firodaetiireof sci* 
e&tifie and meehanical results, this fanetion most be am. 
pldyed. 

Nor is the imagination excloded from the sphere of moral 
eoneeptiaiis. Wbenever man in fab Tarioas relations and 
duties beoomes tlw subject of thought, aet only is the Idea 
of right and wrong the detmmining power of thought ; bat^the 
ideals of character^ also^ under the dilferent wirieties of moral 
greatness and beauty, present tfaemsdves ni the imaginatioii 
wm standards with which to compare the actual, ax areho* 
types to direct the creaftioas of genins. 

The highest form of the imagination is the creative* 
Here the pure Idea generates an Ideal, which, surpassing 
tte beauty of any natural form, inspires the artist to attempt 
a work of corresponding perfe^on. Whatever is createdt 
is created according to the Idea. The Imagination is the 
creative function of the same faculty-^the Reasonr-*-which 
gives forth the Idea. 

The Imagination is thus the representative, the mediato* 
ry, and the creative function. 

Let none be startled or offended, when it is said, that man 
produces more beautiful proportions and forms than nature. 
Nature and man are both servants of the Infinite Mind of 
Beauty and Wisdom. The first works according to fixed 
and necessary laws, without choice or consciousness ; the 
second works according to the same laws^ but with choice 
abd consciousness; the one shadows forth the Divine attri- 
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batoe as the effect rdatad to the cause ; the other is the 
very image of the Divine. Why shooid not God theiefoie 
empower the thoughtful hand of roan to bring to Hght cer- 
tain forms of beanty, which he has not commitled to the 
insensate mechanism of nature ? Has not tiie Idea of the 
Usefui stimi^tttod industry to ifldke nature more eommo^- 
ous and bountiful ? And why may not the Idea . of the 
Boaotiful inspire Art to make nature more beautiful ? 

** God has not limited man's knowledge to that which ur ; 
bat has enabled him to perceire that whidi ^may be ; andl 
wiien he proceeds to mocfify God's work, he is not a 
liespasser and a violator, but a moie noble instrmneBtal 
power, by which €rod gives his creation a higher finish and 
a mece perfoot use."* 

Fanct is arbitrary imagination, or imi^natioo not gov- 
etned by the pare Ideas of truth and beauty. It presmits 
US, therefore, not Ideals, bnt humorous and grotesque ira- 
afss, created by intuitional violations of esthettcal laws, and 
incongruous and dtisproportioned combinations. Beauty 
and truth have defined and perfect archetypes, and there- 
fore in given kinds, a limited variety ; but fanciful crea- 
tions can have no assignable limit, inasmuch as their very 
being consists in sporting with all law and rule.f 

X. Consciousness, is that function of the Reascm by 
which it immediately knows phenomena,:^ 

Consciousness has an exterior and an interior direotioii. 
In the former direction, it knows the phenomena of sensa- 
tion ; in the latter, the phenomena of the mental activities 

♦ Doctrine of the Will, p. 130. 

t Ibid, pp. 133, 134. X Vide Part I., See. IL ' 



lieyond Mosatioii. In the exterior and interior cooscioii^ 
Bess, we have all phenomena whatever, for we have com* 
prehended here all the possible activities of our being* 

If we enquire, Whence do the phenomena of conscious* 
oass arise ? the only rational answer that can be obtained 
is» that they arise conjointly from the simple subjective, and 
the objective general, that is, when these form a uni- 
tion in knowing, feeling, and willing. There can be no act 
of knowing, that is, no phenomenon of knowing, unless 
there be both a faculty of knowledge, and an object to be 
known, either in the world of pure Reason or of the Sense,-— 
at least, an object which shall be the foundation of the cqg« 
nitions of the knowing faculty : even dreams, and the wild- 
est imaginings, have some relation to objective reality. 
There can be no sensations, unless there be both a sensitiiw 
ftkculty and real correlative objects ; and the same with reippeet 
to emotions and passions. There can be no volitions un^ 
less there be both a wiU or cause, and objects and ends of 
causation.* 

From this unition of the subjective and the objective**- 
unition, but not contact — the phenomenal appears, and is 
immediately known by the Reason in its function of con- 
sciousness ; and then follow all the other functions in their 
due place and order. 

S£LF-KNowi.BDaE, the affirmation Ego strnt I ax, in an* 
tithesis to the objective general — the not mysdf'^ia often 
represented as a form of consciousness, and thence called 
Hlf-consciousness. This, perhaps, is more justly compre- 
hended in the intuitive function, since the self is not pha- 

* Doctrine of the WUl,p. 138. 
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nomenal, and therefore cannot be immediately recognized 
by consciousness. It is true, however, that the antithetical 
affirmation stated abore, is the most primitive of all affirma- 
tions : — ^in the very unition of the simple subjective with 
the objective, by which a first phenomenon is given, the 
Reason knows the two terms, and makes the affirmation ; 
and with the consciousness of all subsequent phenomena, 
the affirmation is continually renewed . There is, therefore, 
a valid ground for representing self-knowledge as a form of 
cimsciousness ; and if properly explained and distinguished, 
the representation is striking, inasmuch as it expresses the 
intimate union of mind with itself when it awakes to the 
knowledge of its own being.* 

Rbflection, is a subseqii^t form of consciousness. 
While the common consciousness is a spontaneous and ne- 
cessary recognition of phenomena, and a necessary self- 
knowledge, reflection is special and voluntary. In reflec- 
tion, my immediate aim is to know myself; and it general- 
ly implies a proposing to one's self some particular analysis 
6f the mind. In order to efiect this analysis, we first re- 
produce a state of consciousness, or renew former experien- 
ces, by bringing into view the correlative objects : and then, 
tn this state of reproduced consciousness, or renewed expcr 
riences, we awaken the reason to acts of close attention and 
tiiought. This state of mind is exceedingly complex : for 
the mind must at the same time keep before it, the correla- 
tive objects which are to awaken the required phenomena^ 
and bend itself to the work of examining the phenomena in 
their subjective relations. But, still, let it be remembered 

♦ Doctrine of the Will, pp. 1, 2, 3. 
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that it is complex only as all thought and investigation are 
complex. In investigating the objective world, we do real- 
ly produce within ourselves certain experiences or phenom- 
ena of consciousness, by means of the senses, and white 
these exist,, we apply to them the Reason, in order to deter- 
mine the forms and laws of nature. 

Spontaneous consciousness embraces our necessary and 
natural experiences of the senses, and the mental acts which 
necessarily and naturally arise in connexion with them. 

Reflection or philosophical consciousness embraces the 
experiences produced intentionally in reierence to some 
knowledges to be attained of the subjective or the objective. 
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SECTION III. 

EXPLICATION OF IDEAS. 

In the ** Introductory View of Philosophy in <3reneral,^ 
much has been said respecting Ideas, and I cannot but 
hope some explication of them given in the natural un* 
folding of the line of thought there attempted. In bring- 
ing up this subject in this place directly, my aim is, if 
possible, in a clear and simple way to giro an answer 
to what has always been regarded and treated as a very 
difficult question, viz: What are Ideas? The difficul- 
ty which exists, arises chiefly, I think, from the primor- 
dial and predeterminattve character of Ideas* Here aH 
analogies must be exceedingly distant and imperfect, since 
Ideas precede every form of cognition* Thus, when it 
is said that Ideas are the moulds of the understanding, and 
sensations the matertab^ cast in them and taking form, we 
have, perhaps, the most striking analogy that can be found ; 
but, nevertheless, hpw vague the resemblance between the 
plastic power of material moulds upon material substances, 
and the action of the first elements of thought in determin- 
ing cognitions upon phenomenal conditions f 

We have spoken of several Ideas incidentally in the pre- 
ceding pages, such as Time, Space, Substance, Cause, 
Beauty, Right, and Wrong. Now, the Idea of Time is not 
Time, the Idea of Space is not Space, the Idea of Substance 
is not Substance, and so also of the others* Nor again, are 
the acts of knowing these Ideas, the Ideas titemselves. 
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That is, the Ideas are neither the realities from which they 
are named, nor the acts in Which the realities are known. 
Time and space are realities ; substance, as essential being, 
is a reality ; cause is a reality ; the distinction between 
right and wrong is a reality ; infinity and spirit are reali* 
ties. They ore, oiven although I do not know them. But 
how do I know tVem 1 The mere experience of sensations 
does not giro them. The Reason knows them by its own 
force or capacity. The Reason begins to act only when the 
sensations are experienced; but it knows not only, by con* 
scioQsness, the sensations ; it knows, by intuition, these ne- 
ceasary realities likewise. But what is the force or capaci- 
ty of the Reason to know the metaphenomenal truths ? We 
say, the Reason has in its own constitution as the faculty 
of knowledge, ideas of time, space, substance, cause, beau- 
ty, right and wrong, and so on ; meaning by this, that the 
facalty of knowledge is preconstituted to know these objec* 
tive necessary realities ; and that, that within itself which 
eapadtates or adapts it to know each of them, is called the 
Idea of this reality. 

The word Idea itself contains no mystery or magical pow* 
6r« It is a word introduced by one of the greatest philoso- 
phers who ever thought, and using, perhaps, the most per* 
feet language in which thought was ever expressed. We 
cannot find a better word for our purpose ; and there is, 
therefore, no good reason for diverting it from its original 
Uie, or substituting any other in its place. 

We have in the preceding Section divided Ideas into the 
Metaphysical and the NomologicaL The first express the 
inherent capacity of the Reason to know the Reality of Be- 
ing ; the second, its inherit capacity to know the Reality 
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of Law. Mere phenomeiiBy apprehended by conwciai^fmmm^ 
do not give either. These phenomeDat a« we have aeeOf 
arise from oi^ective reality without^ and subjective reaJUt^ 
within. But what is the relation between the pure Heaaoo, 
with its Ideas prepared to JtnowReaiity, and the pbenodie* 
na known by consciousness which form the condittcms uo* 
der which the knowledge of Reality jbegins! Rfcoiiact 
Reality is of two kinds : the Reality of first and necessary, 
truths and principles, relating both to being and law; ami 
the Reality of actual being* having specific constittttMNa 
and qualities, and reduced under determinate law. Naif» 
under the constitution of humanity, it is not. intended that 
mind should attain to the Reality of truths^^rincipieB, and 
laws, separately from the Reality of actual being. Aa nuui 
is himself reason an4 sense'*'— a union of the two Realitiea 
above named, — it seems to be designed .that both shall be 
developed in hia cognition, consentaneously, and at thesaoio 
time. The first and second Realities are related to each 
other in so much as the first is embodied in the second ; 
and man himself being the type of this union, he knows the 
two in their union* When he first awakes to cooscioas* 
ness, sensations or phenomena of. the exterior qonscioosneis 
first meet him, because thought in humanity is connected 
with physical life, and this life reveals itself in sensation* 
These sensations arise from the action of jsxteri^r causes 
upon his sensuous organism — the world without thus makes 
its approach to the Reason within. ELere, then, is the og^« 
casioQ for cognition. If the mind had no cognitive power 
of its own, — a power exfNressed by the word Ideas,-*if it 
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were a mere passive recipient, then there would be a mere 
eoosciousnesa of sensations, and nothing nCiore : but now 
these sensations are Kke telegraphic signals given from the 
outer wtyrld, and the Reason has within itself the key or al- 
phabet wherewith to read them. Hie Reason can know the 
world without, because it can know the great truths ahd 
kws— ^e first form of Reality — ^which are embodied in the 
wortd without----the second form of Reality. The first 
kaowledges thns embrace, as we have said, the two forms 
of Reality consentaneously. The second could not be 
known at all without the first — ^it would not be logically 
RDSstble. The first woald not be known without the second, 
because, in the constitution of humanity, mind is imprison- 
ed in its taberfiacle, nntil the windows of the senses be open- 
ed, and the signals of life and being come rushing in. 

Let me recar in this place to a thought thrown ont in my 
Introdnctory View, Sectidn VII. The Great Creator, before 
be formed the worlds, must have bad the Ideas of all truth 
and law, and all forms of being — He knew, and then crea. 
ted. He foreknew all possible being, because he had the 
Ideas of all possible being. Man, the fin'te mind, knows 
after creation has taken place, and after he has received in 
his sensitivity, motions from that creation ; but that he 
knows at all, arises from a Reason made in the likeness of 
the Divine, and having pre-constitated capacities or Ideas 
adapted to primordial, universal, and necessary truths— the 
▼ery troths in which the enter world, indeed the whole world 
of created being, *^ lives, moves, and has its being.'' 

That man knows himself, is explained in the same way. 
He has the Idea of subjective, as well as of objective reality : 
-And as the BMitioDS given in his sensitivity from withoat, 
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and koowii by conscioasaeflBy give the call to the Reaaoa 
famished with its Ideas, to look without ; so the action of 
the mind itself gives the call to look within also. 

The two forms of Reality, which at first are concrete and 
complicatedy are afterwards submitted to Refleetiofiy and by 
Reflection distinguished. 

It may indeed require a high efibrt of thought to com- 
prehend Ideas ; but let this effort be made, and in the whola 
range of philosophy ihere is nothing so clear and interesting* 
Ideas are the elements of thought, the elements of phikMO* 
phy, because the elements of Reason itself. A Reaaoii 
without Ideas is an impossible conception. Ideas are the 
cardinal psychological explication of the Reason. 
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SECTION IV. 

BXPUCAtlON OF THE FUNCTIONB OF TOE REASON. 

The Reaaon, constituted with Ideas, goes into action. Its 
great office is to know. But the objects of its knowledge 
are not all of the same kind, do not stand in the same rela- 
tions, nor under the same conditions. Some of these ob- 
jects are truths absolute and necessary ; some are phenom. 
ena variable and contingent ; some are immediately, while 
others are mediately perceived ; some precede, while others 
are gathered from observation ; some are actual, while oth- 
era are only possible ; some are in time present, others in 
time past, and others again in time future ; some, in space, 
are contiguous to the senses, while others are distant. 
Hence ariaefs the necessity of considering the Reason under 
diffeisnt functions. In its constitutive Ideas, it is not only 
adapted to every variety of knowledge ; it has, also, the 
power of searching out its objects under every variety of 
condition and relation. It can know phenomena and truths, 
and the relations between them ; it can know immediately 
and mediately ; it can know in various relations of time and 
space ; it can form pure cognitions, and cognitions upon 
sensuoQs conditions ; it can go out to the actual, and 
conceive of the possible. It has all these different func- 
tions. Its functions manifestly express the variety and 
■cope of its activity. 
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SECTION V. 

; DOB8 LOGIC COMPREHEND ALL TBE FDNCTIONB OF } 
THE REASON! 

Logic has been defined in the genera] as comprising the 
laws which determine and govern the activities of the Rea- 
son.* Unless this definition receive limitations, Logic evi- 
dently must reach to every function. Limitations, how- 
ever, exist, and the reason for them is palpable. 

In one respect Logic, plainly, has general relations, viz : 
in so far as it determines the most original laws of thought 
and cognition.f 

But when we enter the domsun of particular functions, we 
find much that legitimately comes under other divisions of 
philosophy. 

Logic comprises those laws of the Reason which deter- 
mine the processes by which it reaches the two forms of 
Reality— the Reality of Truth and of Actual Being, lliia 
is its separate, unique, and peculiar domain. 

But memory does not describe a process by which new 
truths are arrived at ; it expresses simply the power of the 
cognitive faculty to retain old truths, or truths already gain- 
9d« Hence it cannot belong to Logic. Recollection is 
memory permeated by the will, imagination, apd fancy. It 
evidently can belong to logic no more than simple memory. 
It sometimes even becomes a mere art. 

• p. 78. t p. 74.*' 
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MMT to fiiete €f reality. It is a mediatory* repreaentativot aad 
creative fna^tioii ; fermiog ideals upoa idea% reviving tha 
ioiages of ol^ts wbeii the oli^ts no longer addfeas tba 
aeoBSy and oombioiag fiorins of unreal beauty. Neither> 
tWyrfore» does Logic comprise the laws of this function. 
. It wookb indeed, be possible to give Logic a deaignatioQ 
flo generid as to make it embrace all the functions. In this 
mse Esthetics would cease as a s^mrate branch of Nom<^ 
gy. But the distinction between Logic» as limited above» 
and Esthetics, is ctear, natural, and con voaient. They both» 
indeed, rcAate to iorma <^ knowing ; but the one determinea 
the laws of knowing the re^ ; while the other determinas 
tiu» laws of mere imitation of the real, and of knowing and 
profecting the possible. 

Imagination, therefore, must be assigned to the nooioto- 
gical deterlkunations of Esthetics* 

Memory, considered as an inherent property of the Rea» 
son, belongs to psych^dogy simply. The whole doctrine of 
the association of Ideas, which figures so largely in treating 
of this function, amount^ to this {-—Whatever ia known, is 
known, not in an iadafed way, but. in various relations; 
these relations th^odselves ol^aking up a part of the objee* 
tive reality. When, therefore, past perceptions are renew- 
ed in the eoasciQUsness, whether they be oljects of the 
sense or pure truths, they must of necessity appear in their 
appropriate rdalions. Relations and parts of thought are 
often presented accidentally, or suggested by images of the 
imagination and fancy ; and when so presented, they are^ 
of course, appreheinded by the cognitive faculty, and the 
wkoLe train of thought carried tbroi^h, or dismissed in its 
unfinished state, at pleasure. 
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• Ree<41eetioii|as • Toluntaiy proceasy is indeed baaed upon 
tiie memory. When, however, its object is pure tralhy teva 
ie often in reality a renewal of the process of inTcatigatioii or 
ratiocination, by which it was originally arrived at* In this 
case, it is difficult to determine how &r the rocolleetion ari- 
ses from memory, or from the pure reasoning power. T^e 
is a passage in Dugald Stewart, which illasterales this re< 
mark. ^ Sir Isaac Newton, as we are told by Dr. Pember- 
ton,^was often at a loss, when the conversation' turned on 
his own discoveries. It is probable that they made but a 
riight impression on his mind, and that a consciousness of 
his inventive powers prevented him from taking much pains 
to treasure them up in his memory." 

In Newton's mind the original proofs were renewed with 
little aid from memory. And Stewart farther remarks, that 
generally, while men of little inventive power trust to me- 
mory for the recollection of truths, men distinguished for 
Aia power are prone to rely up(m it What, therefore, of- 
ten appears to others as memory, is in reality reasoning, 
and consequently comes under the laws of Logic. 

The other functions, for the most part, come under the 
determinations of Logic, inasmuch as they contain processes 
by which the two forms of Reality are attained. 

It is not necessary, however, to give Logic the multifiui- 
ous divisions of these functions. The functions often co* 
yrork together ; and there are a few general conceptions of 
the ends of Logic which happily embrace them all. 

Ix^c comprises the laws which determine the processes 
of arriving at Reality —the Reality of Truth and of Actual 
Being. ^ 

First, therefore, we must consider the laws of the most 
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original cognitions, both through pure intuition, and through 
sensuous phenomena. 

Sec(»idly. The laws which govern the observation and 
classification of secondary phenomena i and that inductive 
process by which general principles are obtained. 

Thirdly. The laws of deduction or inference. 

Fourthly. The laws of evidence, and the method of proof. 

This is the outline which, in the next Part, we shall at- 
tempt to fill up. 



mvtBsi. 



LOGIC PROPER. 



BOOK I. 

PRIMORDIAL LOGIC. 



SECTION I. 

GENERAL LAWS OF THE EVOLUTION OF IDEAa. 

h the prciegomena comprised in the two preceding Partg, 
many things were necessarily anticipated in an incidental 
way. As, however, they were merely preparatory to my 
main porpose, I may not mar the development contemplate 
ed in this Part, through an apprehension of appearing some- 
times to repeat what had already been announced. Wher- 
ever this does happen, it will be found that a more formal. 
and scientific announcement is attempted. 

On the subject of Ideas, also, it is somewhat difiicult to 
mark with precision what strictly belongs to Psychology, 
and what to Logic. Ideas, regarded as the determining pow- 
ers of cognition, do certainly belong to the first ; and I have 
so endeavoured to treat of them in the explication given in 
the preceding Part. In this Pftrt, besides giving the general 
laws of their determination, I shall weave in much respect- 
ing the mode and conditions of their development, together 
with their characteristics, which may appearmore justly to 
belong to psychological disquisition. At one time, I had 
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well nigh concluded to bring this all i^to the * PrelinitBafy 
View' ; but farther reflection has induced me to believe that 
I shall make a more simple and satisfactory presentation of 
the subject, and, on the whole, more philosophic, by compris- 
ing all these particulars under Primordial Logic. Lest any 
should ol^ject to this course, I thought it best to say thus 
much to shew that the same thoughts had occurred to my 
own mind, and that the difficulties had not been passed over 
without consideration. 

L Humanity being the union of body and spirit, — ib0 
life* of thouglit, and the pbysicai life of the fulUformed and 
constituted being, in the present sphere, begin, go on, and 
end together. Hence, even before birth, as Locke affirms,* 
there may be incipient thought, b^causs^ there is iacij^ent 
seiiisation. 

But although thought begins with sensatiini, saosatieA is 
not the determinative power of thought. This |K»wer lies 
in the Ideas of the Reason. 

U. The first action of the Reason is sp^wtaneofis^ and 
unattended by reflection. Mind in humanity beii^ fittite 
and dependent, hath not its starting point ;ii| itself. The 
main-spring is energised by an invisible and infinite pow^. 
But when it has reached a certain development, difieront in 
different individuals, reflection begins, and it now traoss 
back the path through which it has run its course* 

UL By reflection, it analyses the knowledges aetoaUy 
attained, together with thesimple sensaticMis. By this analjr- 
sis it does not find the determining powers and forms, aer 
even all the materials of thought in sensation : but it 

• BobkIL,ch.9,l5. 
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SmSm cetliift cmtcepl&mm wkkhf wkm Mfwratad ftom the 
MBflMliea% are intaitivelf eiqmliended aa aailHyeBlt neeee* 
mtYf mad aiiMrfate. 

lY. These eonceptiras must hare been ftyen in the dawo 
of eognitioii^ aa weU as daring the whole line of oo§^iea« 
ainee^cogntion is tnipoMilile without them ; aad yet they 
were not given before aenaolion, beeaiiset in the first placey 
aa aiioYe stated, the life of thought, and {Aysical life shew* 
ing itself in sensatimi, begin together ; and in the aeoond 
phuae, the aenaations are signals from the outward world of 
reidky, iha,t the time and occasion of thought have arrived* 
and that the field of thcught stands isf itingly ^ipeii. 

V. Hence arises the distinction of antecedence in tiiaoy 
aad in neeessary eaistenoe, or chronological and. bfical an- 
teoedenoe.* The MoasatioBs are firat in time; but Ihesp 
afaflolate cognitiens are fiiat in necesasry existence. Bui 
idthough we apeak a£ an aatecedence in time as aemethii^ 
limt we can conceive of, it jb ao slight, tfait oo»agiousnmn 
t appmciate it, for no aoteer 4oes. the sweation ai|^ 
r, thaaithei^aolate element ia mingled with it ' » 

YI. lite firat nofi^aas, or judgments, wbicb tiik» their 
e npf ea ai on in propositions, are not to be ^Mifounded with 
idcSMu TlheUeaB ase the determinative power of <i9gOitieay 
wUch.existi^ iidepeadea^y of all «ogmtion. Wiimi thft 
plienoaaanc^ (^dndftkma of l)hobght.afe.au|i|tU!M».the^ 
IdBaamanifeatithmnaabaathmii^ the 4i4erent fiinoti^m* 
limy iMBifaat thAmnehi^lbioHgh otinmi 
intmn of aii4^:aaMlol^'6el.; Aioogit tim iapa^giwtiojiiinitto 
ridaak i ithroighanawnona |itr«4>li0nMilbeA4|^ 

• Part L, S«c IX.- 
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nitioD of exterior aabttanees^ camei, and kwa; That i% the 
Ideas detemaioe to particular eognitioiis of an objaetiye to- 
ality, to which the universal is related— and in this way de« 
tannine to the cognition of the universal itself. For exam- 
pie, sensations of resistance, of colour, and form, are given ; 
upon this, the ideas of substance, cause, and space, deter* 
«aine to the cognition of a particular body, with its i»imaiy 
and secondary qualities; and in determining to thisporfte- 
tdor cognition by the function of sensuous perception, they 
determine at the same time by the function of intnitioo, to 
the universal and necessary cognitions of space, substenoe, 
and cause, as comprised within the first and highest form of 
reality. 

Vn. In Hfee evolution of the Ideas we have thus four par- 
liculars : First, the phencmiena of cooftciousness, as^condi* 
fions in time, and eflfocts of objective reality tiirown witUa 
Ae sphere of the subjective simple ; Secondly, the cogni- 
tion of particular objective realkies ; Thirdly, the^/dbsdule 
aad universal cognitions of tiw intuitive funeti«m deternua. 
ed by the Ideas ; and. Fourthly, the Ideas theniselvea. 
The Ideas are first of all in. the antecedence of aeceasaiy 
existence. The cognition of the univeisal In like manner 
is tlie antecedent of the cognition of the particular. But in 
the antecedence of titte,-the reveise order takesplaee. Re- 
iectidn, analysing our aotual cognitions first, s^raAes the 
metaphenoilienal from the plMnomenal in the parlicnlar ; 
8econdfy,it sepstrates the universal from the p^uriieidar ; asii 
ThinMy, it ev^es the Ideas as the neoesmry fMwnde aad 
aaHeoedMts ra the R^aMm itasi^ of erary ten of i 
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SECTION n. 

HBTAl^TBIOAL IDEAS. 
I. &17BJBCT9 AHD OlUKOTEVB EzTBBIOSITT 

The ptMoomoiia of the exterior aad the interior 
new are the aiilecedeiitB in time. Amoiig the phenomena ef 
the interior cooseioumew tiiere ia one daaa which have the 
temarkaUe charaeteristics of self-determination and free* 
dom, shewing themselyes in the acts of attention, or aetsap* 
piHSfNriating the cognitive faculty. All the phenomena ef 
the interior consciottsness appear, therefore^ either direct* 
lyt^-as in simple Tolitionsr-H>r indirectly, as in cogni* 
tions dir^ted by volition, with these remaritable chaiactw* 
istiics. 

. On the other hand, tiie phenomena of the exterior oob^ 
asioiisness manifest themselves independently of this inward^ 
self-determining activity. They cqvpear in mCf but are in no 
sense produced by sie« Upon these phenomena, the Reason 
is determined by the Ideas of Subject and Object to cognine 
the particnkur subject myself, and an exterior somethiiig not 
myselfl From this particular cognition, as the initiative, 
it QQgnizes the u^DiverBal distinction of the interior snbject 
and the exteiior object. 

Reflection now analysing the mental fHrooess, it beoomes 
evident &at the Ideas of Subject and Object must hnve had 
an antecedent necessary existMice, or ^ several cognitioBB 
Qoold not have appeared ; since the bare phenomena, wfae« 
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ther of the interior or exterior conseiousness, present U8» in 
themselves, not realities, but appearances only, as the name 
intimates. The two classes of phenomena mentioned above, 
with their different characteristics, are the conditions on 
which the cognitions take place, but the Idea can alone be 
the power which determines the form of the cognition. 

11. Tm AND Spacs; 

That part of our knowledge which is obtained through, or 
by means of the senses and muscnlar resistance, is connect* 
ed. with the Ideas of Timb and Space. AH the phenome* 
na of body are given in space. All succession of phenorn* 
•na is given in time. It is impossible for us to conceive 
of body without space. It is impossible for us to conceive 
ei succession without time. In order, therefore, to know 
body, I must have the idea of space : and in order to know 
•accession, I must have the idea of time. 

The ideas of time and space are simple and primary ;<— 
they can be resolved into nothing ante^edent-^hey are di« 
lectly intelligible ; they neither require, nor can receive any 
definition. Their characteristics are obvious. They are 
necessary, that is» they cannot be sui^Kised not to be^ or 
not to have been ; they are infinite ; and they admit of no 
lepresentation that can be addressed to the senses. 

It is impossible that they should have tiieir origin in sen* 
•ation. Neither the secondary nor the primary qualities of 
bodies bear any resemblance to them. This book which I 
hold in my hand, and the hand itsdf, are m space ; but 
dearly they are not apace* Form and solidity mast be coo- 
Bected with space, and cannot bo thought of without space, 
but they have, nothing in common with space, and nothing 
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analogous to space. Body, conceived of under any modi- 
fications, and under any enlargement, is still in space, and 
totally distinct from space. The characteristics of body are 
contingency, form, and limitation — the very opposite of 
those of space. 

Time, if representable at all under forms addressed to the 
senses, must be representable by a succession of phenomena 
or events. But here we find the same opposition of cardi- 
nal characteristics^ Time, taken as simple duration — the 
sense in which I here employ it, is necessary, without form, 
and unlimited'— as «impl6 duration, it is eternity. Any sue* 
cession that may be given is contingent — that is, it may be 
supposed not to be, or not to have been ; it is limited — it 
must have had a begin ning^ and may have an assigned ter* 
minatipn ; and lastly, it may be represented in space, by 
the revolutions of the planets and a dial-ptate. Succession 
must be in tim^, but is plainly totally distinct from time. 

As the cognitions of time and space cannot have their 
origin in sensation, their origin must be assigned to the pure 
Reason itself. ' 

How do these cognitions arise in the Reason ? Are they 
innate ? The just reply is, that the Reason has an innate 
or inherent power of forming or developing those ideas^ 
when the proper conditions are supplied. The conception^ 
or act of intelligence, cannot be said to exist before it ap- 
pears in the consciousness. But the Reason, undoubtedly, 
in the potentiality of its substance, eontains th^se ideas aA 
^constitutive forms of thought : and with these forms is pre^ 
pared to give out true knowledges or judgments, whenever^ 
the sensations shall be supplied which form the occasions of 
its action. Sensations and muscular resistance are condi. 
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tioiial to the development of these ideas ; bat the pure Reo- 
mm is the origin of them. 

Hence we affirm, that time and space are to be set down 
as original and inherent forms of the Reason ; — meaning by 
this, that it is of the essential and necessary, nature of the 
Reason, to think and form cognitions under these ideas ; so 
that whenever certain conditions and occasions come up^ 
the Reason moulds, as it were, into an exact knowledge, the 
sensations which otherwise were fleeting. If we were to 
suppose the Reason incapable of developing the ideas of time 
and space, what would become of all our notions of the 
forms, magnitudes, motions, and velocities of bodies ? What 
would become of the notion of body itself? Time and 
space seem two very simple ideas — ^and so they are : but 
how vast and momentous their relations and bearings 1 

When, however, we represent these ideas as inherent forms 
of the Reason, we do not mean to affirm that time and 
•pace have no existence independently of the Reason : this 
would be contradictory to the Reason itself; for in the de- 
velopment of these ideas, the Reason assigns time and space 
an independent existence. Time and space are necessary, 
absolute, and infinite, and are conceived of as existing, al- 
though there were no mind to recogniase them, and to con* 
fain theii: ideas as forms of its thinking and knowing. Time 
and space are independent realities, which do not impress 
themselves upon the Reason through the sense ; but the 
ideas of which. Reason potentially contains within itself as 
the knowing power, and brings out into consciousness, when* 
ever sensations or any phenomena appear there, irhoee 
causes hold to them an actual relation. 
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III. Tbcb Infinite and the Finite.' 

The very judgment which the mind passes upon tfny ob- 
ject of thought, — it is finite^ — implies a conception of the in- 
finite : for how could it affirm, — it isjinite^ — unless it knew 
the infinite? If it be said that the finite is a positive idea, 
and the infinite only negative of it ; with equal propriety, to 
say the least, we may call the infinite the positive, and the 
finite the negative idea. 

Does not the mind have a distinct and positive cognition 
when it affirms of any thing, it is infinite ? Take space for 
example : when the mind affirms that space is infinite, does 
it not mean something more than that its limits cannot be 
assigned ? Truly we say, space can have no limits, — it is 
necessarily 9,nd absolutely infinite. 

When we can assign certain limits to ah object, we say 
simply it is finite ; when we conceive that there must be lim- 
its, while still we are unable to assign them, we call it the 
indefinite ; but when no limit is conceivable or admissible, 
we sayi it is infinite. 

Plainly, no phenomena, whether primary or secondary, 
present us the infinite ; it can be a cognition of pure Reason 
alone. Phenomena, indeed, are the conditions, but noth- 
ing more, since no multiplication of the finite can realise 
the infinite. Now, when through reflection we come to ac- 
count for this judgment of the mind, we are inevitably led 
to assign the Idea of the Infinite, in the Reason, as the de« 
termtnative power and only sufficient ground. 

IV. Quantity. 
Our knowledges are connected, also, with the idea of 
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QuAirriTT. Quantity comprehends UmxT, MitI'TIPUGI- 
TT, and Totality, or, One, Many, and All. 

Unity is the foundation of every form of quantity. Many 
is unity repeated indefinitely* AU is the total sum of 
unities. 

What is the idea of unity ? Absolute unity is absolute 
indivisibility. 

In nature, there is no absolute unity in the sense of ab* 
solute indivisibility — ^matter is continuously divisible. In 
numbers, there is no absolute unity in this sense ;— every 
assumed unit is continuously divisible. But in matter, any 
body, any mass, or any organized system, may be taken as 
a unity relatively to any supposed or real multiplication of 
such body, mass, or system : and in numbers, any sum may 
be taken as unity relatively to any larger sum' of which it 
is a fractional part. Here, every unity is made up of parts, 
and is itself but a part of some other unity. In matter, and 
& numbers, we have only parts and wholes ; and no abso« 
lute unity. In geometry, we have the. indivisible point, but 
this is not really quantity, but the negation of a particular 
kind of quantity — that is, extension. It is where extension 
begins.'*' A line is, indeed, often represented as composed 
of an infinite number of points ; but the point in this case 
is really a degree of extension indefinitely and immeasura- 
bly small ; and not a point which has neither length, breadth, 
nor thickness. A negation of all extension cannot be mul- 
tiplied so as to compose a line. 

hyiniie number is a contradictory idea ; for number pre- 
cludes the idea of infinity, as well as- the idea of ab^ute 

• Part I., p. 7a 
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unity. Number may be eoDtinuously increased and dinin* 
ished ; but it can never reach the infinite* 

When inanity and unity are united in the- same idea, we 
have absolute taUMbf. Thus time and space have unity, in 
that they are incafwUe of division into integral parts, or 
ports going to make them up : They are Ukevme infinite, 
and therefore are absolute totalities. God is the One, and 
Infinite being, and therefore an absolute totality. 

There are successions in time, but they are not time* 
There are bodies in space, but they are not space* Figures 
having extension may be imagined as drawn in space, but 
they are no integral portions of space, for space cannot be 
divided into any number of such figures as shall mea8Ui:0 
the whole of space* An indefinite variety and nnmber of 
beings may be compreliended within the being of God as 
their cause ; but the^r are not God, nor a part of Crod : any 
possible multiplication of finite beings wiwdd not make up 
infinite being* 

Pantheism i» contradicted by our very senses, in connect 
taen with onr Reasim ; for this which we see, we can di* 
vide, and multiply, and measure ; and therefore, if it were 
a part of God, God would be capable of division, multtplica* 
tion, and measurements 

In our own minds we have absolute unity again*. But we 
have here only finite unity. Coaeequently, we have not 
afaeehite totality. There can bo bat one absolute totality of 
being, that is, God. But what is this finite nnity which I 
affirm of nyself-^iuid how do I knew it ? I am one in the 
idea wUch I cannot but have of.iny spiritual substance, and 
its inherent and inseparable attributes* la my conscious^ 
nesB I find that / think, /feel, I choose, and / will* 
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. . In the first plaee, it is plain that this J, or myself, is not 
capable of physical division — it cannot be distributed into 
parts separated in space. Again : it cannot be logically di- 
Tided, that is» distributed into genera and species. It is |ias- 
mble that its phenomena may admit of such a distribution ; 
but the spiritual substance itself cannot be conceived of un« 
der any such distribution. 

Neither can mind he numerically divided. It cannot be 
identi^ed with any abstract number ; and since it cannot 
be resolved into physical parts, nor into mere extension, it 
cannot be represented by the relations and conditions of ab- 
stract numbers. I;^ umerical multiplication and division do 
not apply to it. 

We may, indeed, have a numerical muUiplidUy of minds, 
and a numerical totalitp of minds ; but this has no bearing 
upon the question of the substance of the mind itself. 

A metaphysical division is equfilly out of the question, for 
such a division is, in itself, impossible. A metaphysical di<. 
visionr would imply either a division of the spiritual sub- 
stance itself, or a division qf the attributes from the sub* 
stance : but the first would reduce the mind to the condi. 
tions of body, and remove it from metaphysical considem* 
tion ; and the last is metaphysically impossible, for sub- 
stance and attribute mutually and necessarily imply each 
other, and cannot be conceived of as divided. 

It is, to be remarked here, thatjtime and space, and Crod, 
being totalities, as well as unities, do not admit of the idea 
of multiplicity. It is, therefore, only in ourselves that we 
gain the idea of perfect unity, and yet admitting, alao^ the 
idea of multiplicity, and of totality without absohiteness. 

Absolute unity, and mtiltiplicity and totality based upon 
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it, and absolute totality, plainly, cannot be gained from tiie 
senses. These give the continuously divisible and multipli* 
cable. 

Upon the experience of my own personality, in my thiafc* 
ing, feeling, and d<Hng, I affirm that I am one, that I am 
neither a sum of parts which are separable units, nor is it 
possible for me to become a sum of parts. A collection of 
beings like myself will constitute multiplicity ; a complete 
collection will constitute totality i and upon« this judgment 
respecting myself, arises the judgment of an absolute unity 
and totality — a onx akd all* 

The origin of the cognition of absolute unity and totality 
must, therefore, unquestionably be referred to the pure Rmu 
son, as constituted with the determinative Idea. 

But what 19 the origin of that unity which appears in one 
and numy of a kmdf where the particular representing uni* 
ty is itself divisible ; and of that unity which appears in th* 
straet nninbers ? 

The relative and the limited must have its origin in the 
absolute and unconditionaK It is impossible that the latter 
should have its origin in the former. 

Bat by the senses, in the order <^ time, the relative and 
limited are first given : and thus divisible and limited unity, 
in material objects, is first given. But were the mind nn« 
furnished with the4dea, or the potentiality of the absdute 
conception, of unity, the in^ressions of the senses could net 
lead even to^ the limited cognition : and thus the absdiute 
idea becomes the logical antecedent of the limited cogni* 
tion. This is a general exposition ; the following is the 
particular : Through the impressions received by the senses^ 
I awake to the consciousness of my existence — tiieise im* 
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pressions are the conditions and antecedents in time, of 
knowing, willing, and feeling. In knowing myself, I have 
the knowledge of a particular, finite, but absolute unity — 
and this idea of unity; realized in myself, is the immediate 
logical antecedent of the limited, imperfect and relative, nu« 
merical and physical unity. But, on the other hand, the 
logical antecedent of the idea of the particular unity, my- 
self, is the absolute and infinite unity, the one and all. 

Now, when we affirm that the idea of Quantity is a form 
of the Reason, we mean that the finite Reason is so consti- 
tuted, that when it comes to know itself, it knows itself as 
an absolute and finite unity, because it has the power of 
conceiving of an absolute aiid infinite unity ; it is prepared 
to judge of itself as a unity and finite, in the potentiality of 
judging of a unity infinite as well as absolute. The infinite 
comprehends the finite ; the finite cannot be augmented to 
the infinite. And so, likewise, when the phenomena of 
sense are given, it is prepared, in this antecedent concep- 
tion of unity, to form cognitions of material and numerical 
unity. The material unity is concrete ; the numerical uni* 
ty is abstract. 

The conception of the divisibiUty of material unity arises 
upon the experience that that which is assumed as a unity, 
because standing alone in space, is separable into parts, each 
standing alone in space ; and as the asiramed material uni- 
ty occupies and measures a portion of space ; and as the 
space occupied, taken as simple extension, is capable 
of constant division in an endless approximation to- 
wards the point absolute, so, likewise, the material unity is 
conceived of under the same conditions. Continuous divisi- 
bility is a struggling of the intellect after absolute unity i 
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and coatioaoas molUplicatioiiifla straggling after ahMlote 
totality. Numerical divisioo and multiplication bear to tiie 
material the relation of the abstract to the concrete. 

V. Quality. 

Our inteliigential activity developes also the idea of 
Quality. The quality of propoaitions is the affirmation or 
negation contained in them:—- the natureor kmdf that is, 
the qualky^ of a given, propfisitiont is, that it affirms or de* 
nies the predicate of the sul>ject. But a propoMtion only 
expresses or represents a judgment : and hencoy quality be* 
longs to the judgment itself. Now»all judgments must be 
either simple or comparative. A simple judgment is the 
mere affirmation or denial of the existence of an object ; a 
comparative judgment is the affirmation or denial of agree- 
ment, relation, or connection, between two simple ju()g-. 
meats ; the oAe being the subject, and the other the predi- 
cate. Comparatiye judgments dp thus evidently depend 
upon simple judgmepits : the simple are primitive, or the 
first outgoings of the lintelligence f the comparative are 
seccHidary and dependent. In the simple, primitive jndg* 
ment, the decision of the mind respects the reality or the 
negation of the object of thought ; and so in the secondary 
judgment, the reality or negation of the agreement of the 
two objects of though compared. It will thus follow, that 
under Quality, as th^ general category, are embraced 
the particular categories of RealUy and Negation. In ad- 
dition to these, a third particular category mustarke, which 
is in some sort a combination of the two, and that is LmL 
tation. Every reality of the sensible world has its limita^^ 
tiona- It is a reality, but only within a certain limit, and 



at thit limit, negttioo takes the place of reality^ It ta pkiii, 
that without negation, this limit could not be conceived, ast 
without reAlitj, it could not be demanded* 

Now, let it be remembered, that the reality conceived of 
by the intelligence is not the mere reality of the phenome- 
na of consciousness, by which, the world without, as well as 
my own actual existence, are gi? en ;— It is the reality ef 
obfects lying beyond the phenomena, and existing indepen- 
dently of them. If the intelUgence were a mer^ blank be- 
fbre se ns a tion began ; and if its whole capacity and office 
were described as a n»re receptivity of sensations ; then 
there never could be in the intelligence any thought of ob- 
jective reality. Seaaations are purely sutijective affiwtions : 
external causality and substance are not contained in them ; 
the reality of any being or tiling is not contained in them ; 
net even is the reality of suljeotive extttence coqtained in 
them ; for the mere sensations do not contain 4he subject ;'~ 
the sonsalioas of seeing, hearing, and smelting, for example, 
Domofecontaitf the I, or myself^ than they contain any 
eaternid object : and even the sense' of resistance, as it is 
but bA internal experience, does not contain either sol^- 
tive or ofcgective reality. 

It is true, thkt without seMations, the thought of reality 
would not arise in the consciousaess, as, indeed, no thought 
whatever would ariso^^ao kaowlodg€h«*iio experience. The 
sensationa arecoa^titioniU to the judgment of reality* But, 
thea, whence comes the judgment of reality, whether ob- 
jeethre or subjective t There is but one answer that can be 
giVen. It is an d priori jadgmeat of the Reason^ ot a 
judgment determined by an Idea. 

Now, wh«a we speak of Quality as an Idea (rf fke Raa- 
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rwe ttouitliat Ike ReMoiritflo eoiifllitaled, tbut wfaen 
I are giTeiiy it on its part ^ves out the jadgmenfs 
of reality, negatioiiy and imitation-— It does not, analytical- 
]fj dnm them ont from tbe sensations, bat, syntlietically, af- 
finDS tfaem upon the sensationsi The judgment of reality 
is its own, added to the experience of sensations. The 
mind is a reeeptitity of the sensations only ; its own inhe* 
Nmt fonff of tiMmght affirms the existence of a real subject 
and a real qbjeet. 

The judgment of reality appears first, chronologically, in 
tlie particular and limited subject and object ; but the Rea- 
son, as the faculty of the universal, extends the judgment to 
nniyers a lity, and affirms that ajll sensations must be eonnect- 
ipd wiHi subject and object — nay, that all phenomena of con- 
seaonsness whaleTer must be thus connected. The judgment 
of teaUkty extends to all our thinking, feeling, and volition. 

Again : the Reason, as the faculty of the absolute, upon 
ffao pofticnlar and limited reality, conceives of the absolute 
«nd unlimite4 reality, or the inJSnite. 

VI. Rbl^tioit. 

Relavioh is another category under -which our know- 
ledges appear* If ^rehLtion were nothing more than juxta- 
positioD, it would stiH follow that d priori judgments wouldf 
be necessary, in order thus to comprehend objects ; — ^for 
time and spdce,.which are it prhri judgments, would be ne- 
cessary. But relation is not mere juxtaposition. Juxtapo- 
iitton in space and time is, indeed, all the relation which 
eacperience of the senses afibrds* — ^immediate contiguity of 
ebjects, and immediate contiguity of changes, forming suc- 
cession. But when' we reflect uponr- the objects of know- 
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k4ge, we coneeiTe of them as. haying ii^eiior rekitiw^r 
which are not repreaentable under the forms ci time and 
space. These relations are three :— 

1. Substance akd AGcineMtSi on Psopbbtibs. 2. 
Causb and Kffbct. 3. Action and Biucrieort ob bb« 

CIPBOCITY BBTWJBBN THB AgBNT AND TWi PaTXBNT* ^ 

I. External objects are related to the human sensitiTity 
in the production or development of sensations^ and are re- 
lated to each other in jthe production or development of 
changes in form» appearance, a»nd properties ; all these Jast be* 
ing judged of again through the new sensations product* 
' The subject, also, is related to the consciousness in the devel* 
opment of many internal phenomena within its field of view— > 
as the phenomena of thinking, feelingySnd'WiHiifg; besides 
those phenomena which are marked as changes in external 
otijects from the agency of the subject, such as the muscu- 
lar movements, and their extended sequents. Now, while 
nothing is immediately presented to the cpnscicMosness but 
the juxtaposition of the phenomena, there is an d priori syn- 
thetical judgment respecting the interior relation ; and the ob- 
ject and the subject, in respect of the changes connected 
with them, are affirmed to be Substance and Cause* Thus 
the external objects, in their connexion with the human 
sensitivity, develope sensations which are cpmmonly known 
as the result of properties in these subjects ; form and so- 
lidity receiving the designation of primary properties, be- 
cause, without them, the objects cannot be conceived ; and 
heat and cold, sweetness and .sourness, fragrance, and so cm, 
receiving the designation of secondary properties, because, 
3!frithout these, the objects can be conceived, namely, by 
means of the primary properties alone* 



Substance and property are thus necessary to tbe eon^ 
ception of the objects, and mutually imply each other. 

So, also» with respect to the subject and its thoughts, ro^ 
litions, and emotions — ^we cannot avoid taking the subject 
as so^tance, and as such developing its properties. 

It is unquestionable, on the one hand, that unless the haT6 
l^nomena of consciousness were given, the idea of sub- 
stance and property could not malce its appearance ; bat, 
then, on the other hand, it is equally unquestionable, thit 
tills idea is not obtained by analysis of the phenomena—- 
sensations, emotions, thoughts, volitions. These do not coin 
tain substance ; but here, again, the synthetic judgmenlf 
it prim of the Reason, affirms the relation. 

If. Cavsb cannot be developed from bare phenomena. 
Phenomena are not cause, nor do they contain cause ; hot 
the Reason demands to account for their existence ; and ia 
doiBg this, gives again a synthetic d priori judgment. 

Those phenomena which connect themselves directly wiA 
the properties of substance, as well as those which are the 
imifnedtate aequ^ts of causality, must be referred to cause; 
because all finite substance must be referred to caus^^ 
cause absolute and infinite. It is impossible, therelbre, to 
exercise thought without the judgment of thft relation of 
eause and effect. 

Th^ idea of cause" could not be developed, except updli 
conditaoB of phenomena. The phenomena form the antece* 
dents in time. But neither could the phenomena lead tt> 
knowledges unless the Reason, in its own inherent capacity, 
contained the Idea of Cause— as the idea of originating power. 

The idea of causality is first given specifically in the af- 
finoalion of the causality of the WIti in^ every individnal ; 
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umi tbrni gfrnnlmA by tim SaMoOf a» the fiiciil^ of the 
Univecfttlt into th« axiom which connects cauM with, every 
pfieneniaQOO wbmteTer, pest, ^ea^atf-of^ to eeme. 

But the indiyidual will, ee a fimte cauee, preaiippoiai an 
infiDite : I could not say of myself, I am a cause ami %mJbtf 
ttoless I bad alveady the idea of cause, aad of eause iafiiite. 
The autecedent icon^ition, ia the <Hrd^ of time, bmiig sop. 
fUed, the true logical order of the development must, tfaer»> 
fiwre, be as follows : The Reason contains the Idea ^of 
Cause, and, as the faculty of the absolute and tba infinitis, 
ierqas the pure 4 priori cognition of an absolute and infimte 
eause ; and thia is the basis on which I affirm <^ mysd^ I 
am cause finite ; and the basis on which I makenny affirmi^ 
.tion of causality whatever. As there is infinite and abso- 
lute cause, so» likewise, there must be infinite and absolute 
S|ibstance« Cause and substance are inseparable. 

Ill- Tbe third particular is that of action and reactioB, or 
the reoiproeity existing between two substances with respect 
to any change which takes, place in one or both, from their 
•coivelation* Thus, when one body impinges upon another, 
.aa when a ball is thrown against a wall and rebounds, there 
is, piainlyt an action of the ball upon the wall, and a reft&- 
tiopi of tbe wall upon the ball ; and it id in consequenoe of 
this reciprocity that the effect i£kea place* When fire is 
appUed to a eoorfwstihle substance, th«re is both an notion 
.of tbe fire upon the substance, and a reciprocal aetipii of the 
eleaeptary particles of the suhstaaee, as they enter into 
new c<»nbini^tions and increase the 'action^ the fire^ nntU 
ite visible manifestationa cease in the entire oonsttmptioii. 
In dl chemical changea and combinatiKmei this ree^rocity 
in wdiibiM- fo the eerrelation of tbe human 
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wMi eztenml obftcts* it mpptmn mgueu lodbed, in all Hbm 
deirelopmenti of subilaiice and property, and of eaoMiand 
effect, this reciprocity comes into view. 

The conception of this relation is^ that in the system of re- 
ality and being, sabstances and properties conditiooate theds* 
▼elopment of substances and properties ; and caoses and ef« 
fects conditionate the action of causes and effects ; and 
causes and substances mutually conditionate each other* 

This relation obviously depends lipon the ideas of sub* 
stance and cause. But ifi substance and cause are sjrnthetto 
and d priarif then this relation must have an d priors 
ground. 

The relation, indeed, could never be known, without the- 
chronological antecedence of phenomena ; but as the phe« 
nomena do not contain the ideas of substance and.csyttse— 
as these last cannot bo anfedyticaUy evolved-HK>, Khewi8e« 
the phenomena cannot contain, and there cannot be analy t« 
iesliy evolved from them, this juc^ment of a mntoal oo»» 
ditioDttting. 

If we confine oursdves to bare observation, we not only 
fidl short of the idea of cause, and rest in mere sQcceBBioii 
unaccounted for ; we a,lso substitute the conditions ci Hbm 
devdopment of substance, and of the activity of cause, for 
the ideas themselves* But when we admit the syntiietic d 
priori judgments of the Reason to have their place, theft 
the.di8linction between the rdation of mere conditions, is 
distinguished clearly from the relation of substances aad 
eauses to their developments and effects. 

Finite substeneto and causes conditionate each other : the 
eondition is not the substance nor the cause, and yet the sub- 
stance cannot reveal its pr^^^erties, sior the amse ita^oelsy 
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wMiottt the dwonokgiaaft aatecedence of the 
Motiveft are not the eauMo of ToUtioM^ and yet the Will 
cannot act withont metives. . ^enaatioofl are not the canaee 
^ cogaitiona, and yet the Reason cannot fonn cognitions 
without aenaations, either in immediate or remote antece* 
dmoe. The wall at the pavement ie not the cauae of the 
lebeiuiding of the ball, but the rebounding could not take 
place without it, or aome similar eoodilion. 
• But the diatinctive idea of condition, given m /eapect 
9i the finite, akhoogh a logical antecedent of our particular 
eegnitiona, muat itoelf have an abaolnte ground* The refau 
tion of cauae and effect, has ita ultimate * ground in cauae 
infinite and abaolnte : and the reiatioB of aubataace and 
property baa ita ultimate ground in a ub s t an c e infinite and 
afaeohile. In like mannert the relation of reciprocal action 
Viust have ita ultimate ground in an infinite and ahsoiute 
eencBrrence* The movementa of finite mind, and the inove^ 
aenta of nature, cannot at once be.reaolved into mevemenia 
of the infinite and the absolute, withput creating a ^atem 
nf.Faatheiam* But all theae movementa muat be eondi- 
tionated 1^ the infinite and abaoiute^the infinite and the 
afaeolnte muat concur with them. In thia way it boMe 
tme, that ** in God we live, and move, and have our being.'' 

It appeaia, then, that RniiATion, in ita (hree<>foki fivm, ia 
an Idea of the Reason. 

From the sensations it cannot be educed; bnttheRepp^m, 
upon ita own inherent fullness and capacity, forma cegni- 
tiona from the sensationa, in the relationa of aufaitenoe an4 
property, cauae and eflhct, action and leactiiMiw Iteompre- 
hende, evolvea, and emptoys the idaa of lelatim, iphen the 
appropriete phanomeaa lequiie it. 



VII. MwiUum. 
Modality contttASy 

PossxBii.i'nr akd I]tP08ftiBn.iTY ; 
EznVBivcn Aim NdN-BxisTB!N«B ; 

NbCSSSITT AVt) COATIMOBNGE . 

Every thing which the mind coneeires of, is eoneeived of 
ns possible or impoflsible ; as existent, or non-existent; as 
necessary or contingent. Mode has respect tc causality and 
snbstance. The enqoiry of the mind is, whether a given 
conception can be realized, or wiiether it is imposnble tm 
causality : whether it is actually existent, or not ; whe^i 
ther it appears of necessity, 6r coiitingeiitly ? The an. 
swer to this enquiry gives us the mode or manner of the 
conception. 

No one will deny that we can think of that- which we 
know to be impossible^ as well tm of the possiMe : that we 
can think of that which does not exist, as well as of that 
wMch does exist : that we can Ihink of that which exists 
necessarily, or of that which exists contingently. 

But how do we conde to thtak oi the possible, contrast* 
ed with the impos8ible-«-the existent, contrasted with the 
Bon-existent-^-the necessary, contrasted with the contin* 
gent ? Can these ideas be anal3rticiiLny derived fVom the 
eensaitons, or are they synthetic, d priori jvdgmtdntA of the 
pure Reason? 

' L The Possible and the Impossible. 

Our sensati6ns are simple, actual phenomena ; they are 
netbing mere. Whether any thing' beyond, or diffmnt 
from these sensations can exist, is a questiott which tie 
Hotnd starts, and thos diews that it has an idea of the pea* 
nble ; hut this idea is not a sensation, nor can iibia eom^ 
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preheiided within a seneatloii ; it is somethiiig which m« 
pervenes ham the mind itself upcto the seoMitioiis. 

The idea of the poenhle cannot but imply its opposite» 
the impossible ; as the latter cannot but imply the former. 
The idea of the possible and impossible shews the mind 
leaping beyond the bounds of actual experience : so far from 
being ccmfined to the bare sensations, it is not even con- 
fined to the cogoitions of the actual, formed upon the sen- 
sations ; but multiplies forms of being in time and. space 
indefinitely, both of the possible, that is, such as in ac- 
cordance with rational laws might ^ist ; and of ^tlie im- 
possible, or such as imply a violation of all law, and there- 
fore cannot be supposed to exist. It affirals, also» the in- 
herent impossibility of certain conceptions, e*g^ that 4+ 

IL Existence and Non*existence* 

That we think of non-existence, as well as of existencei 
is undeniable. An4 that we form conceptions of objeeta 
under the mode of non-existence as well as under that of 
existence, is equally undeniable. A point which-' has nei* 
ther length, breadth, nor thickness ; a line which has lengtli, 
but no breadth nor thickness ; a cube which is formed of 
six planes united at 'right angles, but without sohdity, and 
bodiless ; the properties of a geometrical areh without a 
possible realization in any material arch ; the conoeptjion of 
a shadow ; the conception of empty space ; combinations of 
the imagination in endless diversity ; the conception of cre- 
ation out of nothing ; and again, the possible annihilalian 
of creation—ail these, and the like conceptiete, imply tho 
oppositioa of existence and non-existencQ, as a mode of 
thought. 



But it is fidte ^huf'wm Ihat noft-'exMtowe ooidd nerer be 
contained in any mere sensation. As our tensations<toiidt 
directi^ give us reality/'iieithef do they giro us JMo-esist* 
6II60* Hersy agpttn, ffe most refor to the pure Reasott^ 
wUch, from the fulliien of its own idea% gires out cogsU 
iMis and supfifieste fotam of ioKyirledgo. 

III. Neeesnty ajid Contingenoe. 

Two conceptions mutually imply each oiher^ when thib 
one cannot be thought of or defined without the odier. it 
is thus with possibility and impossibility ; with ezistenee and 
iion«oxistence ; and again, with necesatty and conttogency. 

That these coDcq>tioBS ase in the mind is pbia, because we 
•re now speakiBg of them. That we are continually apply- 
ing them is equally plain. Thorecannot be more than one 
straight line drawn between any two potnt O ' th ere eamnat 
he — that is, it is impossible* But. how impomible? Is it 
in^>oSsible, beeanae there is no power or skill adequate to 
dsaw more than one line ? ^ No, it is impossiblfe in it s e lf ' * 
it cannot be conceived of under any coBditions«~4t is ne* 
cessarily impossible. 

Again : we conoeire of ezisCenceabsolute and necessary, 
jiamely, the existenoo of God. God cannot be supposed 
IM^ to exist, for if he did not exist, there would be no ei^ 
islenee whatever* We have thus necessary truth and 9»» 
cessary being. 

There are also necessary relations. The relation between 
the substance of any being and the attributes which go to 
make up our conception of that being, is necessary. The 
relation between Infinite Cause and the efiects which it 
wills, is necessary. So, likewise, the relation between a 
finite cause determining itself to efiects, and the efiects 
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dfeterminedyii neoesMry when these are. both in its consti- 
tated energy* 

Necessity is absolut^y when there is no coneeiTable con* 
dition. It \a relative, when there is a conceivable condi- 
tion. The being of God is alxM^tely necessary. Pure 
mathematical truths are absoinlely necessary. The move- 
ments of the planets are relatively necessary ; because 
they continue to move upon condition that the system of 
nature remains unchanged : but it is conceivable that it 
may be changed. 

'The opposite idea of contingency is dearly applicable 
likewise. That which is, but which may be conceived of 
both as not having been, and as having began te be^ under 
the possibdity that it might n6t be, is a contingent existence. 
Hence, whatever is created, Is contingent existence. Hence, 
also, all volitions ieure contingent. 

The distinction between nataral and moral necessity, 
which has been frequoitly attempted, is absurd. Necessity 
is a simple idea, and entirely independent of the distinction 
between the natural and the moral. Besid^ the distinc- 
ticm between .the natdral and the moral cannot be made out 
without implying the ideas of necltosity and contingency ; 
■for that lUoBle is moral which is free ; and that which is free 
cannot be necessitated. Hence, again, the terms moral ne- 
cessity are contradictory. 
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SECTION III. 

NOIKMXMIC AL WEA». 

I am reminded of the extensive field of thought I have 
yet to travel over ; and since under the preceding head, I 
have been particular in illustrating the laws which deter* 
mine the evolution of Ideas, it will be admissible under 
the .present head to bring the explication within narrower 
limits. 



I. Law. 

Law manifests itself in the orderly succession and the 
stated recurrence of phenomena. 

Phenomena, as barely existent, demand causality.^ The 
fixed relations and the uniform succession demand Law.* 
How beautiful and glorious to thought is Law ! Law gov* 
erns the sun, the planets, and the stars. Law covers the 
earth with beauty, and iills it with bounty. Law directs the 
light, moves the wings of the atmosphere, binds the great 
forces of .the universe in harmony and order, awakes the 
melody of creation, quickens every sensation of delight, 
moulds every form of life. Law governs atoms, and gov* 
erns systems. Law governs omtter, and governs thought. 
Law springs from the mind of God, travels through creation, 
and makes all things one. It makes all material forms one, 

* Doetrine of the Will, pp. 98, 29. 
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in the unity of system ; it makes ail minde one» in the urn- 
ty of thought and love. 

The observations of the senses yield us only limited suc- 
cessions and recurrences of phenomena* These have an 
antecedence in the order of time* But Law, eternal^ abso- 
lutCy and . universal, has antecedence in the order of neces- 
sary existence, and is an Idea of the Reason* It is the 
Idea of Ideas, under the Nomological conception* 

II. MaTTBB A2UI SriBiT* 

Is spirit the negation of 3fatter ? With equal forcie, at 
least, we may say, Matter is the negation of Spirit. Dp we 
know one better than thejother ? Then do we know Spirit 
best, for we ourselves are Spirit, and Matter is without us* 
But neither Mat^r nor Spirit are contained in the phenom- 
enal* Here, again, the phenomenal is merdy the condition, 
the antecedent in the order of time* But Matter and 
Spirit i» a general cognition founded upon an Idea of the 
Reason* It is an Idea which comprehends the whole ac- 
tual and possiUe sphere of cause and law* Whatever exists 
and is governed, is ^her matter or spirit* 

III* PjaBVECTlON* 

Where phenomena are compared — and by experience we 
can compare noting else — it is impoasiirfe to judge even of 
relative perfection, unless there be in the mind principles 
and archetypes with which in the first place tq compare the 
olgects of experience^ For how shall we say of this par- 
tieular, It is more. beautiful than the other ; or of this. It is 
better, wiser, more just^ unless there be in the mind a con- 
ception and archetype of beauty, and a conception and 
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archetype of the good «ttd the just, by which to determine 
the intrinsic character of each particular, in order to judge 
of their comparative perfection ? But the conception of 
Perfection appears not merdy in the comparison of quali- 
ties in particular objects. We think of an absdute justice^ 
truth, wisdom, and goodness, an absdute beauty, an absolute 
order, harmony, and fitness. It is absolute law attaining an 
absolute development. We think of God as Infinite Per- 
fection — a form and measure of being to which nothing can 
be added, and from which nothing can be taken« But even 
in finite modes of being, we conceive of a Perfection which 
relatively to their archetypes, is absolute. There is an ab- 
solute beauty of the human form ; an absolute truth and 
justice in human action ; and an absolute loveliness in na- 
ture, which, if not realised in experience, is nevertheless 
represented in the imagination. We may deny absolute 
perfection to the mode of being, because it is finite ; but we 
can represent it io ourselves as filling out its measure, as 
reaching the excellence, glory, and beauty of its archetype. 

Now, so far from absolute Perfection, under the form of 
the Infinite, being a presentation of the senses, not even in 
finite modes is it such a presentation. Actual experience 
gives us the limited and variable phenomena, and nothing 
more. But how do our minds com^ to leap beyond the 
actual realities of finite being, and to shape out an unseen 
perfection of truth and beauty! How do they, ascend 
up to the conception of Infinite Perfection ? There is bht 
one satisfactory solution : the Idea of Perfection in the 
Reason. 

Thus constituted, when the antecedent conditions in time 
ar^ supplied by experience, the Reason forms those Ideal 
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cognitimis^throa^ ito ffmction of the Iniafiiiation^ which 
inspire to works of art» to 8elf*cultivatian, and to all great 
«id good deeds ; and stretching its eye beyond all cieated 
•being, sees the Infinite himself in his ineffable grealneas 
and beauty. 

The Idee off Perfection thus attaicfaes itself to tlie whde 
sphefe of human activity. It is the leading Idea. In the 
particular deveiopmenty howeves, we have sereral Ideas 
which we shall proceed to consider. 

JV. Right awi> Wbosvo. 

This antithesis is universally recognised. Men, indeed, 
htive disagreed as to the particnlars to.be placed under the 
two terms^sotne placing under the first what others place 
under the second p but the two -terms themselvtis, as neees. 
sarily and absdutely opposed, is a universail concq>tioii : 
f^ men think of Right and Wrong. There are, also^ many 
particulars which men agree in placing under the same term 
of tile antithesis: there is a code of ethics embracing car- 
dinal principles, which is well nigh uinversal. 

Again: the diversities of sentiment which actuaJly exists 
•can be eseplained in ibe same way that human errcnr is ex- 
l^aiued on sul:jectB. confessedly admitCbg of exact deter- 
mination, namely, the want of suffici^t educ8ti<m in gen- 
end, and the want of the reqnisite examination and thought 
in respect to the particular anl^ct, unbiassed by prejudice 
and passion. 

The Right has been confounded with the Useful. The 
Useful is an Idea, or it is a mere induction of consequences. 
If the latter, then certaisily it caipiot be identified with the 
Right By a bare induction of consequences, We can never 
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attain to an absolute and fixed judgment, noce the indiie- 
tion can never be eomplete* Bat the jadgment of Rigbt 
and Wroi^g is absolute, fixed, and universal. The Reason 
affirms that the two terms can nev«r be transposed ; and 
where any partieuiar has received a clear and positive as- 
signment to one of the terms, no possiMe consequences can 
ever change its character. Thus, lying, iiyustice, malice, 
cruelty, blasphemy, adultery, murder, and many other par- 
ticulars, have received an assignment which is seen to be 
necessary and unalterable. 'And the same is true of the 
opposite virtues. 

But if we take the Useful as an Idea, the impos- 
atbiiity of identifying it with the Right is equally ap- 
parent, ideas are distinguished by their aims. - Now, the 
Idea of Utility aims at the tmprovenient of the external 
world, so as to multiply the accommodations and comforts 
of man in his physical relations. But the Idea of Right 
and Wrong aims to fix the great law of duty in req)ect to 
both God and man, in the imp6rishid»le relations of moral 
obt^ation. The one determines what will minister to 
physical comfort and enjoyment ; the other determines 
simply what is Right, in distfnction from Wrong, irrespec^ 
tive of^all physical comfort and enjoyment. Nay, it com- 
mands the Right in opposition to physical comfort and en- 
joyment, and exalts seif-dentai into one of the most glorious 
and majestic forms of virtue. It indeed promises to perse- 
vering virtue ample rewards in the ultimate issue; but it at 
the same time reveals virtue as pursuing its end, charmed by 
its own convictions and sweet consciousness, and in this way 
alone gaining its title, and establishing its meritoriousness. 
The judgment of Right and Wrong then could be derived from 
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experience only as a distinct induction of consequences, since 
Utility as an Idea transcends experience ; but an induction 
of consequences being inadequate to account for this judg- 
menty with its actual characteristics of necessity and uni- 
versality, we are here again led to the conception of an Idea 
of Right and Wrong in the Reason. 

Phenomena comprising the volitions of a free and respon- 
sihb being, together with their sequents, form the antece* 
dents in time conditional to the development of the Idea. 
Constituted with this Idea, no sooner does an act of such a 
being appear in the consciousness, than the Reason affirms 
of it, it is Rights or, it i» Wrong. Upon this particular 
judgment, it forms the axiomatic judgment. Every act of 
a free and responsible being must be Right or Wrong : and 
thence proceeds by reflection to recognize its own Idea. 

The Idea of Right and Wrong, projected in the various 
relations of humanity, determines a moral law for the gov- 
ernment of human conduct. The highest determination of 
a mora] law is that made by the Divine Reason. A moral 
kw, thus determined, is called, in respect to its origin, Di- 
vine Law. The human Reason, although it may fait to de- 
termine, of itself, an adequate moral law, nevertheless, no 
sooner reads the Divine law with a clear and open eyc^ 
than it beholds the marks of eternal and necessary truth* 
and bows to the august and awful authority. The moral 
Idea within determines to the recognition without. The 
voice which speaks from Sinai, and the voice of the Divine 
Word, who walked among men, find their echoes within^ 
in thoughts which seem to connect our being with a past 
Eternity. 
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y. FftBCDOK AKD ^BEPONSIBZUTY, 

Right and Wrong can be affirmed of the acts of a frM 
and responsible being alone. * 

The conception of Freedom is involved in that ci Con- 
tingence, which has already been cpomdered. A free being 
is one endowed with the power of contingent deieroBtna- 
tion ; that is, the opposile of a necessary determination.^ 

Responsibility is involved in Freedom and IntelU* 
gence. A being who knows Law, imd is capable of obey- 
ing or disobeying, is bound to aecount for his acts ; end is 
worthy of praise or blame, according to the account which 
he legitimately renders.^ 

Freedom and Responsibility are affirmed by the Reason 
upon the consciottsne^s of self-determining acts, because it 
is eonstitvted with the Idea of Freedom and Responsibility. 

The Reason, as evolving the momentous Ideas of Motal 
Law, of Right and Wrong, of Freedom and Responsibiliiy; 
is technically called the Consgisncs. ^ 

YI. FBRSeVAZ. loBKTITT. 

The phenomena of consciousness present us, in them« 
selves, neither Personality nor Personal Identity » They are 
a bare flow of variable appearances. The personality is the 
subjeetive simple, in whese consciousness aH these ai^war- 
ances pass along ; and who knows himself both as « cause 
and recipient of them. The identity of this personality is 
its unchanged substance and properties in all time and cir- 
cumstances, amid every variety of phenomenal preeenta- 

• Doetane of ths Will, Gh. II., Sec III, and YU. 
(TMovid Ag;enoy, Ch/IIL, Sec< L 
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tion* It is the conception of identical and indivisible one* 
ness. The phenomena here again take antecedence in 
time ; while the unchanging subject holds the antecedence 
of necessary existence. 

When the conditional phenomena make their appearance, 
the Reason, furnished with the Idea of Personal Identity, 
knows itself and its cognates in their simplicity and one* 
ness. The cognition of Identity does not appear under any 
limitation of time* The Reason affirms, What I now am 
I always have been, and always shall be, in the whole cir- 
cuit of my being. 

VII.^ IJUIOSTAI.XTT. 

It needs no argument to satisfy any mind, that • immor- 
tality cannot be a conception of experience* Indeed, many 
affirm that it is not even a truth of philosophy, bat purely a 
doctrine of reTolation. It appears to me that the history 
of this doctrine afibrds unansweraUe proof that the concep- 
tion of Immortality is developed in the human mind inde- 
peiidently of a Divine Revelation. But, if we grant as a 
matter c^fact, that it was not developed in the human nciind 
until it was formally announced by Divine Revelation, it is 
nevertheless necessary that the Idea of Immortality should 
belong to the Reason, in orcter to make the acceptance of 
the doctrine possible, unless it can be shewn to be compre- 
hended within elements of thought furnished by the senses. 
Whatevei^new doctrine is taught us, must be contained un- 
der facts or principles, and forms of thought which we al- 
ready have. If, therefore, the sense cannot give us the 
conception of Immortality — as confessedly it cannot — and 
if we have no constituted principle or Idea within to give 
it, then the doctrine cannot be taught ^s ; just as a moral 
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law cannot be tattght us unleiss there be a Reason or Con- 
science, famished with Ideas of law and moral obligation, 
to respond to it, by forming the corresponding conceptions. 

Some seem to entertain the very strange notion, that Di* 
Tine Revelation is dishonoured by granting to human rea* 
soil the possibility of arriving at the cognition of ImmcM'tal- 
ity by its own innate powers. Now, it ought to be recol- 
lected that the human reason is no less the work of God 
than the written Word, and hence, that the acknowledg- 
ment of the glorious constitution of the former is doing 
honour to God in the same sense as the acknowledgment of 
the latter. The latter assumes that we have the former, by 
appealing to it. The mission oi Divine Revelation is spe- 
cial, to renew to human thought truths which sensuality and 
sin had lolled to repose ; and to bring to light that extraor- 
dinary system of grace which could belong neither to Logic 
nor to Observation ; but which, when brought to light, ap- 
pears all over inscribed with those moral characters which 
meet the mOral ideas as the light meets the eye of the new- 
bom infant — a blessed visitation, for which it is prepared. 

The above are strictly the Martd Ideas. We next pro- 
ceed to the Esthetic€d, These, also, are allied to Perfec- 
tion as the leading Idea. 



VIII. The Beautiful. , 

The PfSRFECT is the conception of the utmost development 
of Law in general. Appearing in different spheres, it takes 
different denominations. In The Mortde^ it is Rbctitudb ; 
in Logic, it is Tkuth ; in Stmatdogy^ it is Thb Useful ; 
in Esthetics^ it is The Beautiful. 
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The Useful relates to the physical seneibiiities and welL 
being of creatures (hat caa enjoy and su^er. 

The Beautiful relates tq a peculiar class of emotiofis be- 
loogtqg only to creatures endowed with Reaaon**«-a Reason 
constituted with Ideas determining to cognitions which 
stand in a causal relation, to the emotions. 

The Useful determines tlie constitutiony feitnfl» and r^la* 
tions of bodies in respect to physical life and enjoyment* 

The Beautiful determines the forms, relations, andpnoper^ 
ties of bodies in respect to its peculiar emotions. These 
emotions are explained by referring simply to con^ciousnesa* 

Emotions ar9 cltearly distinguishable from sensations, in 
this, that the latter precede, whil^ the former follow o<^ni. 
tuHMi. Emotions of beauty obviously, tbeiefore, cannot 
arise out of simple sensations. A judgment of form% re- 
lations, and properties, intervenes between the two* 

The simple cegniition of objects which we prenounee 
beautiful, is made en the general laws of -sensuous perc^* 
tion. The questian is, Why do we judd the judgment, (key 
are heautifiH? 

It may be repli^, w« experience die peculiar emotionrto 
which, likewise, we apply this epithet.; and then, by analy» 
sis, ascertaining the peculiar forms and qualities which are 
invariably connected with these emotions, we accordingly 
pronounce them i\ie Ohjeelwe Beauty* 

Even according to this, the conception is not derived from 
sensations, but from emotions. But the emotions are pre- 
ceded by cognitions, and these not merely the cognitions of 
the beautiful objects by the laws of ordinary perception; 
but c^nitians of t^ose very forms and qualities as beaoti- 
luj^ .which pcoduce the emotions. Jt is, iwjeed, true, tfa%t 
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the experience of the emotions claim antecedence in time ; 
and a particular judgment of beauty assumes the appear- 
ance of a result of a mere analysis of properties ; but the 
conception which springs up in the mind, is of the Beautiful 
as applying universally and determining the forms to which 
the emotions correlate. We think of Beauty as a principle 
on which the Creation was -constituted and ordered. We 
are conscious of conceiving of a Beauty far transcending 
that which we behold. Nay, the Imagination forms ideals 
and archetypes of specific forms unrealized in nature. The 
mind proceeds still farther, and conceives of an Infinite and 
Absolute Beauty. The Beautiful, therefore, has its consti- 
totive Idea in the Reason. 

The Beautifbl is the generic form of the Idea. It is the 
Perfect, determining outward forms, relations, and proper- 
ties, in respect to the estheticat sensitivity. But when we 
come to the particular ^heres in which the Idea goes out as 
Law, we find it under several specific forms. 

The Beautiful is connected with the objects of two senses, 
the Eye* and the Ear. 

The Beautiful in the World of the Eye becomes specifi- 
cally : 

L Stmmetrt, or the proper relation of the parts entering 
into an organic whole, determined by a common measure. 
Thus the parts of the human body are symmetrical, when 
in size and form they seem to melt into a visible harmony. 
Thus, too, the parts of a building are symmetrical, when the 
dimensions^ in relation to each other, and the pillars and or- 

* The Eye, of course, is assumed to have been informed by the mus- 
cular resistance respecting distance and motion. 
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namentgy in rektion to the main ttruetare, flow into one 
common unity and harmony. Symmetry, as an Idea, de^ 
terminea the Ideals of the Imagination, which constitute the 
Archetypes of the Artist. Mathematical ratios and [uropor- 
tions are employed to determine precise measures and mies 
of mechanical execution. These, howcTer,. without the 
idealized eye, would present a stiff and ungraceliil outline. 

II. 6RA0B.*-Qraee appears in motion. Graceful lines 
are those which a beautifbl, animated body naturally and 
spontaneously describes in space, from the moving power 
energizing within. Grace is symmetry in motion. Never- 
theless, the expression of Grace does not always demand 
actual motion ; it appears no less in attitude. But this al- 
ways relates to motion. It expresses the point where mo- 
tion has ceased, and where motion is just about to begin. 
There is Gnkte in a motionless statue, because the attitude 
expresses the motion which has been, just as it is passing 
into the motion which is about to be. This grace, this 
moveMe beauty^* is th^ life of painting and sculpture. A 
dead body has a heavy, painful beauty, because every mus* 
cle is relaxed. There is here a total and final cessation of 
motion, and no prophecy that it shall begin again. 

III. RnouLABXTY, Uniformity, YAsuTr.— Regularity 
is the indication of law, a|i4 is opposisd tQ confusion and 
disorder. Uniformity expresses the recurrences and rehi. 
tions which indicate the presence of extended S3r8tem, and is 
opposed to isolation and accidental production. Yanety 
expresses the multiformity and richness of the beautiful. 
These three are ever united in beautiful productions* 

* 6«biUer. 
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Tbere » no ii«auty in a atmight lindr-^tliaB regularity and 
uniformity, but no Tariety* But a curved libe, as it pes- 
-aesses all, is beautiful. A siniple colour cannot be called 
beaudful : for ezampley look at coloanaii daeposed in a paint- 
boK» Nor yet is a confused |ottible of cokmrs beautiM. 
It is when beheld In connection with form, and reguhLply 
blended, as in the flowers, the fbliage, the I'dnbow, and the 
< human fiusediviae,' that they claim to be beautifiiL The 
great system of Nature is constructed upon these Esthetic 
cal Ideas. 

IV.. DsTBiiHiiiATB FoKM. — All forms are composed 4>f 
straight or cunred tines. The curved tine is beautifuk The 
spiral line is a composition of curves. The straight line, in its 
idmplicity, is indifferei^ or it is the line of utility^ When two 
or more straight lines are |oiaed together in the construction 
of regular forms, tiie'esthetical properties begin to appear. 
Bat, what determines the difierent forms of bodies and the 
lines of their motions ? Unquestiooably, somatological ne- 
cessities and Jaws enter dxtensimeiy into the determination. 
The world is made as it is, beoause it is designed Ibr use. 
This is one'^solution, bat not of itself saflktent. It is not 
dfiffioult to shew hew mere use mig^t be attained wil^tit a 
thousand particulars which appear both in the works of God 
and man. Man is but copying tiw Great Maker, when he 
aimis to make beautifol, as well as usefid. The union ef 
the two is the |MHrfection cf d» nnivwae* The Idea of the 
determinate form of beauty, in the mind of God, evolved 
all tiie varietiee of beautiful Sana In the creation. Thede 
forms are not arbitrary ; nor are ttiey merely the best for 
usie ; they are the proper forms of the beautilbi likewise. 
The human reason hath the same Idea ; and hence, it both 
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recognizes the beaaty of actual fonn, and projects new 
forms of beauty in the creations of Art. 

y. Thk Sublimb. — ^This is usually emfcoraced under Es- 
thetics. The fundamental Idea, however, is not the Beauti- 
ful, but the Infinite. Strictly, esthetical properties are gained, 
when the Infinite unites itself to the Beautiful, or to the 
higher Idea of the Perfect* This, indeed, is the common 
form ; and hence the reason why the emotions of grandeur 
and sublimity are assigned to Esthetics. Infinite Beauty^*- 
Infinite Perfection, — these are the highest sources of the 
Sublime. 

Sublimity and grandeur are scarcely distinguishable in 
the emotion. In the natural world, usage has appKed the 
one to the lofty, and the other to vast extent. 

Those ci^ects of either kind which awaken the emotion, 
are objects which suggest the conception of the Infinite, by 
reason of their magnitudes, or the amazing power, wisdom, 
or perfection which they display. 

The Moral Sublime can be traced to the same element. 
Prometheus upon the rock, fills the mind with a sense of 
its own greatness and nobleness ; and we think on in the 
long track of our immortality until we seem lost in infinite 
being. 

The objects and beings of our experience cannot reveal 
to us the Infinite directly ; but when presented under forms 
of indefinite greatness — a greatness which surpasses the 
ordinary standards of comparison-*the mind instinctively 
springs forward to meet the realization of its own Idea. It 
seems to see the skirts of the glory of the Infinite. 

Majesty and dignity belong to the same category. They 
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are expressions of mental power and greatness, in the cor- 
poreal person of man. In the Arts of Sculpture and Paint* 
ing, they are capital qualities. 

Thus far with respect to the World of the Eye* We pro- 
ceed to the beautiful in the World of the Ear. 

Beauty unquestionably relates to sound. The emotions 
of sweet music and of the sight of loveliness^ melt together 
into one harmonious emotion. 

^ The esthetical qualities of sound are manifested in three 
ways : in Music, in Language, and in Tone. 

Beginning with Music, we have, 

I. MsitOnr. — Alb a constitutive Idea, it determines the 
cognition o£ beauty in the relations of sounds flowing on in 
succession ; the laws which are to govern the succession ; 
and the movements of the Creative function in endless mu- 
sical production. 

II. Habmont. — The Idea of harmony determines, the 
cognition of beauty in two or more successions of sound 
flowing on in the same time ; the laws which govern their 
union ; and the creative function in new and varied produc- 
tions. 

Sensations cannot give the judgment of melody and har- 
mony. If the judgment were derived from the mere sensi- 
tivity, it would belong to the emotions. But emotions are 
always preceded by cognitions ; and the cognitions must 
have their determinative Idea. 

Lajtouaob has sound for its material. The Idea <^ me- 
lody determines the construction of Language likewise. 
This appears ia the selection of elementary sounds, their 
combination into syllables and words, and the arrangement 
a 
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of words in propositions. Smoothness, euphony, elegance, 
and energy of style, all proceed from this Idea. 

Rhythm, whether in music or verse, is comprehended in 
the general Idea of melody. It expresses the relative pro- 
portion of sounds as measured hy time. 

Vebse is language, which, while used as the proper vehicle 
of thought, and retaining its laws as such, is wrought into the 
highest form of melody, of which the capacities of the con- 
stituent sounds will admit. 

Tone, in music, respects the intervals of sound, and ia 
comprehended under the general Idea of melody. 

Tone, in speech, comprehends the universal language of 
thought and passion, superadding itself to the articulate 
and conventional sounds of language ; and contains the 
esthetical properties of Oratory. Accent, emphasis, and 
all the inflexions accompanying the expression of thought ; 
majesty, melody, tenderness, and force, accompanying the 
words of passion, make up its varieties. 

We here end our outline of the Esthetical Ideas. It is 
by these that we know and enjoy the beauty and sublimity 
of Nature. It is by these also, as the powers of creative 
thought, that all the wonders of art are produced. 



The Ideas which follow- next are the Samatohgicdl, 
In the general philosophical classification already given 
in Part I.y I have adverted to the difficulties attending 
the determination of this class of Ideas.* What follows 
I . wish to be regarded as an indication, or an attempt, 

♦ pp. 71, 72. 
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rather than a pretension to be a complete evolution. Be- 
sides, a full devel^pement of this very extensive subject, 
were it possible, would inevitably lead me to transcend the 
proper limits of an elementary treatise. A strictly prim- 
ordial logic, also, requires mainly the laws which regulate 
the determination of Ideas, and not their application, except 
so far as may be necessary for the purpose of illustration 
and a clear understanding. 

Before giving Somatological Ideas, we ought to suppose 
the Dynamical Ideas already to have been determined. But 
a reference to the Metaphysical Ideas will shew that no 
farther determination has as yet been attempted, save 
those included under the category of Relation. By re- 
flecting, however, we shall perceive that every form of 
Dynamical Conception ia embraced by this Category. All 
movement and change lie in cause producing effects^ in 
substance developing properties, and in action and reaction. 
Advancing into the world of bodies, we are introduced to 
various classes of secondary phenomena ; and these, while 
generally connected with the Cardinal Ideas above named, 
are still farther, in their peculiarities, conditional of the 
developement of particular Dynamical Ideas. 

The most important particular Dynamical Ideas, are the 
Idea of centripetal and centrifugal forces ; the Idea of polar- 
ized forces ; the Idea of chemical affinity and repulsion ; the 
Idea of vital poivers, or the grand Idea of Life, as the organ- 
ific power ; and the Idea of instinctive activity. All these 
are powers and forces recognised in the Science of Nature. 
When I speak of the Ideas of these powers and forces, I 
mean that they are not determined by the mere observa- 
tion of phenomena ; but that the Reason contains withiti 
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ilself the constitutive elements which grasp, distingaish, 
and arrange the phenomena, and reduce them under their 
respective powers. 

Cause conceived of in its universality is metaphenome- 
nal, known on condition of phenomena. If, then, there be 
specific causes, they likewise, as causes, must be roetapfae- 
nomenal, and therefore capable of determination only by 
the supervention of Ideas. 

Cause, however, is an Idea of the utmost simplicity. I( 
is that which accounts for actual existence, and all changes 
or phenomena. 

The diversity of causes apprehended and described under 
Dynamics arises from the diversity of the phenomena.* But 
in reality have we, under all this diversity, more than one 
^ause in nature — a cause universal ? Admitting this, the 
diversity of phenomena arises fVom the various spheres in 
which cause acts, and the various laws which direct and 
govern its activity. And then, in evolving the Idea of 
Cause simply, we have really given all necessary considera- 
tion to pure dynamical philosophy ; and what remains to 
us legitimately, is the evolution of the Somatological Ideas, 
or the Ideas which go forth into the world of bodies, and 
give the law to all its forms, relations, and changes. 

All Ideas have some form of reality answering to them, 
although not adequate to them. The great law of their 
developement is, that the reality must first move certain 
phenomenal conditioos in the consciousness, and then the 
Ideas come forth to determine cognitions and laws. There 
may be in the human Reason, Ideas yet undeveloped, be- 
cause the realities to which they relate have not yet come 

* Doctrine of the Will, pp. 30-33 and 394. 
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within the field of E^Eperience. And especially may tbia 
he true in respect to the world of hodtes where there is soch 
vast diversity and possibility* Mind does not penetrate 
matter as it penetrates itself. Hence the laws of bodies 
a[^>ear undear two kinds KUt degrees 2 

Thstobetical ajsv Positive Law. 

The first is the conception of a possible constitation of 
bodies, and one which will embrace and account for a cer^ 
tain number oi the phenomena presented. But the Mind 
still remains in doubt, first, whether its conception be realised 
in any system, or be a mere appearance ; secondly, whether, 
if realised, the elements of universality and necessity can 
be connected with it. While these doubts remain, it is re« 
ktlvely to the MincUjudging, a TJteorpf or a mere view 
taken for the occasion. 

When we speak of possible systems, we speak according 
to &rlimited observation. We think of vast diversity and 
possibility only in particular spheres. In the great universe - 
there may be but one possible system determined by abso* 
lute and necessary laws, comprehending the whole^ and yet 
permeating the minutest particulars : and all that we see 
may be but parts of this grand system, appearing imperfect 
in psu-ticulars, because these iare imperfectly seeti in their 
separatioD ftom the wholes Space b thus the infinite field ' 
in which the Infinite Being plants the perfect elements of ^^i 
worlds, which, under perfect ^nd necessary laws, are lied forth 
toperfectdevelopements in long successions in Infinite Time* 

But if there be a diversity of principles possible, on 
which worlds can be projected into being, and linked to* 
ge&ef on this extended scale, must we not believe that the 
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Infinite and Perfect Being has chosen the beet ? Can his 
work be less than the best and the perfect 7 

The absolute and perfect laws — ^if such they be-^which 
are embodied in the Creation, mnst have their correspond- 
ing Ideas in the Divine Mind ; and therefore, as far as we 
are constituted to apprehend them, must have their corres- 
ponding Ideas in our minds likewise. ^ 

According to this view, every law realized will appear 
under the characteristics of universality and necessity. 
The first it certainly must have, and the last can be sus- 
^ pended only upon the question, whether Somatological laws 
in the Divine determination are of fixed and absolute per- 
fection, or are arbitrary, and of various degrees of perfec- 
tion. And again, on the other hand, every conception of 
law appearing under these characteristics, even if supposed 
not to be realised in any known system, must find its real- 
ity somewhere,— either in some other part of space, or in 
some other period of time ; — it must be a prophecy of the 
distant or the future. But such a prophetic Idea could be 
developed only in connection with some form of reality in 
some degree symbolising with it Could this be called 
Theory ? I think the mind would repose in it as something 
higher than Theory. Newton'sraind grasped the great lawof 
gravitation before he verified it. He did not yield to it as the 
actual law of our system, until he had verified it : but it al- 
ly ways seems to ine to have lai| in his mind from its first 
conception, as a law which must find its verification some- 
where. It was a law penetrated by an Idea. 

Theory strictly is an ingenious conjecture—^ tentative 
act — a feeling after a law, determined by the mere nascent 
developement of an Idea, and serving the purpose of gene- 
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ralizing the phenomena, reducing them to order, and pre- 
paring them for exact and ^oportionate expressions. This 
is exemplified in the Theory of Atoms, employed to repre- 
sent the determinate proportions of chemical affinities. 

In attempting an enumeration of cardinal S<Mnatological 
Ideas, I shall begin with 

IX. Thb Usefui.. 

I have already introduced this Idea in distinguishing be- 
tween it BSkd the Beautiful. It comprehends the final end 
of Material Creation in respect to creatures endowed with 
natural sensibilitie&^^nfith the capacity of physical enjoy- 
ment and suffering. The Useful, as an Idea, reaches to 
the perfect constitution and developement of the world un- 
der this point of view. 

The uniyerse, as far as presented -to our observation, does 
not fiilly meet this Idea. When we reflect upon the char- 
acter of the Great Creator, and the beneficent designs which 
every where appear, taken in connection with the glorious 
prospects opened to our view in Divine Revelation, we 
must believe that the universe is constituted upon this Idea, 
and that all things are tending to its realization. Nay, 
may it not be already realized in other parts of the vast 
whole ; and is not the Christian's heaven those perfected 
worlds! 

This Idea has stimulated human industry to work its 
wonders. ]|f an finds^ the world a rude uncultivated wilder- 
Deas before he begins to exiert his industry. He fills it with 
comfortaUe dwellings, transfcnrms it into smiling harvM 
fields, appropriates its mineral resources in a thousand use- 
ful arts, and even controls its powwful elements, to accom- 
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plish his desigiw. He refines and multiples his wants, and 
by contriving to gratify them, multiplies his enjoyments. 

God has made his highly endowed creature the skilful iD» 
strument of perfecting for kindly uses, a workl whidi ke 
had filled with ample resources. Human industiy has not 
yet attained its limit : the resources of the world are not 
yet exhausted : this beneficent Idea has new wonders yet 
in store. 

The world was mftde under the Idea of Utflity, as one of 
the constitutive elements ; and the improvements which are 
in progress, whether by physical laws in their necessary de« 
velopementy or by human industry, are governed by this 
Idea. But this Idea is general and comprehensive ; and 
gives only the most general fm*m of Somatological law. 
We have yet to enquire into the Ideas which determine its 
interior forms, relattons, and qualities. 

& Gbntraluatioiv aud DiFFUsieir. 

The Idea of Centralisation is that of perfect dependency 
and union. The conception of bo^ involves the coBcep« 
tion of parts and a whole. But no whole is possible wkh- 
out centralization* 

If there were but one yast Whole existent, a law 
of centralization would be sufficient. But if distinct 
wholes are to be arranged into a system with mutual rda« 
tions and dependencies, and with one common and universal 
dependency constituting the unity of the system ; then 
there must be likewise a law of diffusion, harmomously (^« 
posing itself to the law of centralizationt and preventing a 
universal consolidation. This is the grand Idea upon which 
the umveise is constituted* tifntfdtotirm, or the Centripetal 
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force and law, is the great principle of centralization ;«— the 
Cenirifugdl force, the great principle of diffusion. 

That it is an Idea, and not a mere theoretical conception, 
cannot well be questioned ; for the characteristics of uni. 
versaUty and necessity seem plainly to belong to it. In the 
wide space, beyoqd the utmost limits of observation, what- 
ever worlds and systems may there exist, we believe, under 
all the force of a commanding Idea, to be arranged and 
governed on these two stupendous and all-sufficient princi- 
ples. The history of science shows the constant tendency 
of the human Reason to the evolution of this Idea: and 
BOW that it is evolved, no other can be admitted as the Idea 
of the Universe. 

XI. Affinity and Repulsion. 

This is akin to the preceding, and perhaps comprehended 
within it. There is this important distinction, however, 
which is obvious : centralization and diffusion relate to 
cosmical masses ; whereas, affinity and repulsion relate to 
the constitution of the generic and specific varieties of the 
particular and minute masses which enter into the great 
wholes which are governed by the former. 

Affinity is of two kinds : First, the cj>hesion of homoge- 
neous matter ; secondly, chemical affinity. The first is per« 
manent affinity, existing independently of change; the 
second takes place through change. 

BjepuUum is likewise of two kinds : First, mechanical ; 
secondly, chemical. The first relates to the motion of bo- 
dies by mechanical force ; the second, to the motion of 
chemical decomposition. 

No less universal and necessary is the principle of Affin- 
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ity and Repalsion, than that of Centralization and Diffu- 
sion. One is the Idea of the great harmonious and all-com- 
prehending system ; the other, the Idea of the minute and 
interior composition of the forms and orders of particular 
bodies. One determines the laws which grasp the wholes, 
without respect to their interior constitution ; the other de- 
termines the laws of this interior constitution. 

XIL LiFB. 

Life b the Idea of the Organific power. Organic bodies 
are distinguished from inorganic in three ways : First, they 
possess determinate, generic, and specific forms, which re- 
main unchanged amid^the ceaseless flux of the particles 
which enter into them. Secondly, the actuating or moving 
power here tends to an unceasing change of particles; while 
mechanical forces tend to equilibrium, chemical to compo- 
sition or to decomposition, and then pause. Thirdly, in inor- 
ganic bodies ^accretions are made either by a simple cohe- 
sion of homogeneous matter, or by a simple union of particles, 
determined by inherent affinities ; while in organic bodies, 
a new power, acting from within, resists cohesion and affini- 
ties ; and, by a process of assimilation, projects, as from a 
centre, distinct part^les metamorphosed into substances of 
qualities and forms determined by its own inward law. 

Wonderful is the law of life ! Under the myriad varieties 
of vegetable and animal bodies, it still preserves its identity. 
Observation gives us only the phenomena : the law is me- 
taphenomenal. We think of it too as a law universal and 
necessary. It springs therefore from an Idea of the Reason. 
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XIIL Polarity. 

Polarity, as thus far determined, is magnetic, electric, 
chemical, chrystalline, and optical. It is the conception of 
disturbance, repulsion, and separation, produced by the at- 
tempted union of like kinds ; and of harmony and repose, 
produced by the actual union of unlike kinds. 

That an Idea lies behind all the observations which have 
been made respecting polarity, determining their processes 
and results, is manifest : and that the conception of polarity, 
as an attempted expression of the Idea, has been the guid- 
ing star to the most eminent philosophers in their investi- 
gations in magnetism, electricity, chemistry, chrystalliza- 
tion, and light, is abundantly attested : nevertheless, it does 
not yet appear, notwithstanding the confident assertion of 
SchelUng, that the conception fully embodies the Idea, and 
leads it forth to the determination of a universal and neces^ 
sary law. As yet, it is a theory, like a thin and almost 
transparent cloud, with the sun behind it. 

XIV. Instinct. 

In vegetables we have vital forces, and the law of life, in 
its beautiful and wonderful variety of manifestation. In 
animals, as the genus, we have life and instinct. In 
man, the thinking species, we have life, instinct, and 
spirit. Instinct and spirit manifesting themselves in the 
sphere of observation, are not organific, but motive. Vital 
forces produce motion, but it is the motion of the organific 
process. Instinct and spirit produce muscular activity in 
the accomplishment of an end. 
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The motion produced by spirit, or voluntary motion, be- 
longs to psychology : Instinctive motion belongs to soma- 
tology. Instinct is not volition, it is the shadow of volition 
in the animal sphere. In both activities, ends are pro- 
posed, intelligential ends. In volition, the ends are deliber- 
ated upon and estimated by the agent himself, and selected 
by an act of freedom. In instinct, the ends are proposed 
by the infinite and all* governing intelligence, just as ends 
are proposed by this intelligenco for all the movements of 
nature ; and then the activities of the animal are deter- 
mined to these ends by necessary laws manifesting them- 
selves in the constitution of the animal, unaccompanied by 
deliberation and exclusive of choice. The all-comprehen- 
sive law of the mere animal nature is instinct. It is a uni- 
versal and necessary law, governing a mode of being, and 
springing from a constitutive Idea. 

XV. Rboulabitt, Uniformity, Variety, Symmetry, 
AND Determinate Form. 

These have already been considered in their esthetical 
relations. They exist Ukewise in somatological rehitions. 
They bear a relation to the useful, analogous to the rela- 
tion which they bear to the beautiful. They all necessari- 
ly result from determinate and yet diffusive law« This ap- 
pears palpably in the action of centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, in vital forces, and in chrystallization. 

In the absolutely perfect, the^ will not appear in conflict 
under the two Ideas of Beauty and Utility. In the actual 
nature submitted to observation, they do appear in conflict. 
In the arts cultivated by man, this conflict is constantly 
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experienced ^ for example, in the form and apportionment 
of buildings. The Grecian Temple is a pure developement 
of beautiful symmetry ; a commodious dwelling-house is a 
developement of useful symmetry. There is a constant 
struggle in human art to unite the two ; and they appear 
together, in consequence, in a union of compromise. 

The determinate form of nature viewed on a grand scale, 
as in the shapes of the planets, the line of their orbits, an(l 
the vast arrangements of the starry heavens, present us a 
perfect union of the two Ideas. It is only in the details of 
the particular oTbs that we perceive the opposition, and es- 
pecially in the sphere of human activity. In these details, 
we judge under the light of Astronomy and Geology, that a 
mighty progress is making from lower to higher states. 
The intelligential activity, too, in being brought to task it- 
self in the field which it occupies, is at the same time de- 
veloping its own greatness, and reaching forward to its 
ultimate destiny. 

XVL lOENTITir, DiFFEKENCE, ReSEHBLANCE. 

Identity and Difference are antithetical conceptions. 
Resemblance is the union of the two, in two or more ob- 
jects compared together. Personal Identity is the same- 
ness of the individual being in substance and essential pro- 
perties, taken in different and indefinitely distant times and 
places. 

In materia] particles or parts, there is no necessary identi- 
ty, for matter, under the forces and laws of nature, is liable 
to indefinite change. The identity of bodies is an identity 
of certain forms and qualities, admitting differences in other 
forms and qualities. Here an identity of substance can- 
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not be considered, for the reason above stated — the constant 
flax of matter. 

Identity and Difference actually existing in nature, lays 
the ground for the classification of bodies into genera, spe- 
cies, and individuals. Greneric forms and qualities are those 
which are the most general and comprehensive ; thus antmaZ, 
for example, embraces only the forms and qualities which 
distinguish all animals from all other living organisms. 
But in man^ forms and properties are added which, as differ' 
etUiOf distinguish him from all other kinds or species of ani- 
mals, and, at the same time, identify all the individuals of 
his own species : while in the ijidimdudl man George, or 
Thomas, forms and properties are added which distinguish 
'him from every other individual of his kind, and of course 
identify him with no one.. 

It has been said that genera and species are names of 
general conceptions, which we may form and vary at pleasure ; 
and that consequently they have no corresponding realities. It 
is indeed true that we have no such living and real being as 
aninudj comprising only generic forms and qualities; 
and no such living and real being as man, comprising only 
specific forms and qualities. It is true, also, that we can 
widely vary our clasisifications by uniting together different 
particulars under new points of agreement. But let it be 
recollected, that the words animal and man do express /onn« 
and qualities which really exist : The forms and qualities 
indicated by animal are found really existing in every par- 
ticular animal ; and the forms and qualities indicated by 
man^ are found in every individual roan. And when we 
vary our classifications, we are still conversant with reali- 
lies, for our classification still corresponds to real identities 
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and differences. We indeed view them in different rela- 
tions, and invent new names to represent our new views 4 
but, nevertheless, we cannot view them out of actually ex- 
isting relations. 

The truth is, that the determinate forms and qualities of 
bodies exhibit both identity and difference ; and these in 
their universality constitute the possibility of all classifica.- 
tion. If there were all difference, there would be all varie^ 
ty, and of course no classification. On the other hand, if 
there were all identity, there would be no variety, and 
bere again no possibility of classification. Identity ena- 
bles us to bind together in classes and systems : Dif- 
ference enables us to separate the classes, systems, and par« 
ticttlars: so that, when we view parts, we still assigi) 
them their general rdations; and when we view wholes, 
we still distinguish and comprehend the particulars which 
go to make them up. We thus know the harmony and 
variety of the Universe. 

If any one were to remark, that universal identity would 
Bot be incompatible with some diversity, inasmuch as the 
identical forms and qualities might he presented in differ- 
ent relations of time and space; it would be sufficient to 
reply, that as we should in this case have continually the 
same recurring perception, we in reality would be unable to 
distinguish different points in space, and different periods in 
time. 

On the other hand, if any one were inclined to merge 
identity into rnere resemblance, by calling it the most per- 
^t resen^blanpe, he ipight be convinced of the utter im- 
possibility of this, conception, by reflecting, that resem- 
blance cannot be constituted without identitjr. There must 
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be sameness in some forms or qualities, to enable us to 
bring them together ; and the union of points of sameness 
with points of difference, in fact, makes resemblance. 

The conception of Identity and Difference, and their 
common relation in resemblance, is a universal and neces. 
sary conception. We extend it not only to what we see^ 
we know it must pervade all worlds. As a necessary 
Bomatological conception, it must find in the reason its cor- 
responding and constitutive Idea. Hence, when phenomena 
are given as the required conditions and antecedents in 
Time, the Reason under this constitutive Idea — the Idea 
from which sprang forth the perfect system and the mani- 
fold variety of the Universe — begins to cognise resemblance, 
to clarify the objects of perception, and to seize upon the 
glorious unity reigning amid the glorious diversity. 

XVII. Design, Finai. Cavse, Means, and End. 

These are only different ways of expressing the same 
Idea. The great Architect of the Universe forecasted his 
design ; this design, contemplated by himself, is the final 
cause of the Creation ; and the Creation itself is a great 
system of means and ends, in which the means are ends, 
and the ends means, in a long chain of linked and harmo- 
nious subordination, and all connected with an ultimate end 
which is not a means, upon which the eye of God reposes 
in infinite and quiet delight. 

This Idea of the Infinite Reason, is found also in the 
human reason. Hence nothing is more natural and spon- 
taneous than the enquiries which the mind makes aAer final 
causes in the structure of plants and animals, nay, in the 
whole order of Creation. 
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As a principle of philosophical research, the conception 
of Final Causes has been adopted chiefly in respect to or- 
ganised bodies, because here more manifest and certain; 
and here unquestionably it has achieved stupendous re- 
sults, of which the labours of Cuvier alone are a sufficient 
attestation. 

The conception of final causes, like other universal and 
necessary conceptions, accepts the observations of the senses 
as its condition and antecedent in time ; but it can rest 
upon an Idea of the Reason alone as its constitutive element. 
Phenomena fleeting and apparently irregular and confused, 
are grasped by this idea and reduced to orderly and beauti- 
ful relations. And it is not only in fields of observation 
actually presented, that it arranges and composes phenom- 
ena, and educes system ; as a watchful and expectant eye, 
it is ever looking about to find phenomena that shall fall in 
with its own preconceptions. It is a necessary prophetic, 
thought, which wanders through the universe. Where no 
observation can reach, it has full assurance there is design, 

I here close my view of Somatological Ideas. However 
brief and imperfect, it will answer the end I have in viewi 
namely, Logical Construction. 

I will complete this outline, with the Logical Ideas* 

XVIIL Truth. 

* 

Truth is an antithetical idea : its opposite is Falsehood. 

The great aim of the Reason is Truth : and Logic covor 
prises the Laws which govern the Reason in its searches 
after, in the processes by which it arrives at. Truth. « 

Truth in itself is identical with the highest form of Real- 
ity — with absolute and necessary Reality ; and it i^ the 

R* 
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parent of all other reality — ^the Reality of actual objeetiTe 
Being. The Ideas, and the necessary and uniyersal con- 
ceptions which immediately spring out of them, are the es- 
sential body of Truth : Actual Being is the exterior em- 
bodiment of Truth. Hence Treth is that in which the 
Reason ultimately, necessarily, and securely reposes. 

When the Reason, contemplating Ideas and necessary 
conceptions, and their exterior embodiment in 4he constitu- 
tron of the Universe, gives the judgment of Truth, it does so 
under the great Idea of Truth. Mere phenomena contain 
CO truth, because they contain no reality, and consequently 
they cannot contain the judgment of Truth. The phe- 
nomena being given as conditions or occasions antecedent 
in time, the Reason under the Idea of Truth forms the eon- 
eeption of the subjective and objective Realities-^it affirms 
that they are true. 

Falsehood is the opposite or negative of Truth, with the 
appearance or pretension of being Truth. In the highest 
•—the pitre region of Troth, Falsehood cannot well find 
place. Ideas, and primary absolute conceptions, have such 
decided characteristics that it is difficult to imagine how a 
falsehood can disguise itself in their habiUmenls. They 
are necessary, universal, and intuitively clear. How can 
a falsehood put on the appearances of these 1 The very 
supposition seems to involve an absurdity. If it were so, 
could we ever have a certain and infallible test of Truth ? 
Is 'not this the great distinction between a presumed truth 
End a presumed falsehood, that when carried up to the prima- 
ry conceptions and their determining ideas, the first quietly 
flows into these as a congenial essence, while the latter is re- 
pelled and flows hack to seek its home elsewhere ? The ne- 
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cessity, the universality, the intuitive clearDess, of the con* 
ceptioD, are what give it the character of absolute Truth. Un- 
less it attain these characteristics it cannot be absolute Truth ; 
and when it does attain them, it cannot but be absolute Truth. 
Falsehood here then must be excluded. In this pure re- 
gion» a mind may mislead, itself by bringing along with it 
the gross prejudices, the wild and baseless theories, which it 
has collected in a lower region^ and dogmatically investing 
them with the attire of Tnith. But it is a wilful act — ^the 
act of a professed Sophist and Sectarian. But to the hum- 
ble, sincere, open-eyed, and pure-hearted child of Truth 
fidsehood can find no entrance among these primary ideas 
and principles* It is in the lower region itself — ^the region 
of observation, induction, and deduction, of human will 
and humao passion, that falsehood iinda a wide And natural 
field to walk in. Here the sense may be deceived by ap« 
pearances, and the intellect amused and led astray by 
''Idols of the Tribe, the Den, the Market-place, and the 
Theatre.'* 

But in whatever region of Knowledge the Reason takes 
its stand. Truth is its great and legitimate object. The 
Idea of Truth is the spring of all its activity. 

XIX. The PHiLosopHiciiL Idea. 

This is the Idea of accounting for the developement and 
progress of humanity in science, art, government, and re- 
ligion. It is the Idea of accoualing for every thing per- 
ceived or thought of. 

Enquiry supposes that the mind cannot rest satisfied with 
phenomena, whether of immediate consciousness, or taken 
in their secondary state and representing the actual objects 
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and events of the external world. No enquiry would in- 
deed be made, if there were no phenomena presented. Bat 
why is not the mind satisfied with its sensations, and spon- 
taneous and natural perceptions ? Why does it raise en- 
quiries respecting causes and laws 1 Not only is the Idea 
of Cause and Law here presumed, but also the Idea, that if 
causes and laws can be assigned, the phenomena will be ac- 
counted for. This restlessness of the human mind, when 
dealing with mer6 phenomena ; this conception, that Ithere 
must be causes and laws ; this firm conviction, that science 
is gained, when the causes and laws are determined ; and 
ftV this quitl satisfaction in the result— all show the working 
of the philosophical Idea, or element of our being. 

That this is an Idea, cannot be doubted, for it is both ne- 
cessary and universal. The Reason afiirros that all phe- 
nomena are to be accounted for ; and that the principle of 
every phenomenon really and necessarily exists, or the phe- 
nomenon would nut be possible. 

The connection between this Idea and the preceding is 
very close : and some, at first thought, may even look upon 
them as identical. There is, however, one obvious distinc- 
tion : Truth embraces all absolute and necessary principles, 
and, although gained upon phenomenal conditions, it may be 
contemplated separately from all phenomena : the philoso- 
phical Idea, on the other hand, always connects itself with 
phenomena, as determining the activity of the Intelligence 
in respect to them. Truth is the cardinal Idea of Primor- 
dial Logic ; the philosophical, the cardinal Idea of Inductive 
Logic. Truth is the simple Idea of the primal and absolute 
authority ; the philosophical, the Idea ^f reducing every 
thing under thiit authority. 
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XX» Intuitioit. 

Intoition has already been represented as one of the func- 
tions of the Reason — the function of immediate insight. 
Now, connected with this function, is the Idea of the per- 
fect and the absolute authority of such an insight. Hence 
we assign the name of the function, to express the corres- 
ponding Idea. Thus the Reason, by the function of Intu- 
ition, perceives, directly, that there are three, and only three, 
dimensions in space. Such is its immediate and necessary 
perception. Now, this is a particular perception, or one 
instance of Intuition : but, upon this one instance, or upon 
any similar instance, there appears the universal affirmation, 
that Intuition is an absolute and perfect law of cognition, — 
that whatever is known by Intuition, is ultimately and cer- 
tainly known. All axioms — all first principles, and all pri- 
mary sensuous perceptions, are thus legitimated. But the 
universal affirmation, or conception, itself reposes upon an 
Idea of the Reason, — namely, the Idea of Intuition, as 
the primal and highest and most authoritative form of Cog- 
nition. This Idea permeates Primordial Logic, and governs 
all its particular determinations. 

XXI. Involution and Evolittion. 

Besides Intuition, there are two other forms of cognising 
truths or realities. These are Induction and Deduction. 
In th^ inductive form, we cognise universal truths through 
particular phenomena in which the truths are embodied. 
In the deductive form, we cognise particular truths through 
aniversal truths which comprehend them, and out of which 
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they are evolved. The two forms, in relation to each other, 
may be represented under the following formulae : 

(a, by Cj (Z,dcc« areX 
Z is a, bf c, d, ^c* 
Therefore Z is X. 

fZisX 
Deduction ^ a, or 6, or c, or d, dz^c. is Z 
t Therefore a, or 6, dtc. isX. 

The first is an involution of inducted particulars, into a gene- 
ral expression. The second is an evolution of the general, 
expression to a particular determination* 

According to these formulae, it is evident that the Induc- 
tion must precede the Deduction, and that the latter is a 
return to the elementary particulars of the former. 

If the mind be supposed to be placed at the point of ob- 
serviog the particulars, then, by the Inductive formula, it 
arrives at the general expression. If the general principle, 
or expression, be already gained by a previous Induction, 
and the mind be placed jat this poiijt, then it can perceive 
each particular through the Deductive formula. 

But here the question may be started, what value is there 
in the Deductive formula, since it is a mere return to par- 
ticulars which were grasped by the Inductive at the outset? 

First. There is a more perfect comprehension of the ge- 
neral truth when viewed under the two forms, in their re- 
ciprocal relation. 

Secondly. The Induction, as an inferencej does not mea- 
sure itself b^ the Induction, as a mere bringing in of t!)§ 
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facts. The grounds of the general inference, made upon 
the limited colligation, will be hereafter explained* 3\it this 
general inference upon the limited colligation, is the fact 
which shows the necessity of deductions, subsequent to the 
induction which establii^ies the general principle from which 
the deductions are made ; for, since all the particulars were 
not really brought in and colligated, the general principle, 
when once established, beeon^es an authority for conclu- 
sions respecting particulars not originally inducted. 

Thirdly. The Deductive formula does not invariably 
connect itself with the Inductive, as above exhibited. Gen. 
eral principles are not universally the result of Inductive in- 
ferences, but are often d priori and intuitive. The first 
principles of morals and mathematics are palpable instances. 
These principles ^re established as k priori and intuitive 
judgments ; and then sciences, vast, complicated, and mo- 
mentous, are evolved by the Deductive formula. 

Fourthly* In the practical affairs of life, there are re- 
ceived principles which are constantly applied by all men, 
without instituting anew enquiries respecting their origin 
and basis. Indeed, multitudes who are capable of applying 
the principles, are unfitted for the investigations through 
which they were originally obtained. This practical applica- 
tion is made in a series of deductions, which, although not 
assuming, in the common language of men, the syllogistic 
form, nevertheless admit of being reduced to it* 

These considerations are sufficient to show the value of 
the Deductive formula. 

The fundamental Ideas of the Inductive and Deductive 
formulsB, and of the modes of cognition which they repre- 
^nt, are Involution and Evolution. On the one hand, the 
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Reason does not contemplate any phenomenon or fact 
apart and isolated. It must be colligated with some other 
fact, and these again with others, and so on until we have 
a mass of facts bound together in the unity of system, and 
involved in a great central law. 

On the other hand, when the Reason seizes upon any 
law, axiom, or first principle, it does not contemplate it as 
dormant, unproductive, or ever revolving' within itself. It 
feek impelled by its own Idea to look out for an exterior 
sphere in which the great truth shall unfold itself yi mani- 
fold varieties. 

The Reason takes these two directions necessarily and 
universally ; and hence manifests here again the determi- 
native power of Ideas. 

• .. 
XXII. Analysis and Synthesis. 

According to a genera] definition. Synthesis is the con- 
ception of the composition of systems-^of systems of Truth 
according to logical principles and formulae ; and systems 
of bodies according to natural and mechanical laws : while 
Analysis is the conception of the decomposition of systems 
reversing the order of the Synthesis, and running back in the 
chain of principles, formulae, and laws. Geometry is a com - 
pleted synthesis of principles and consequences. When 
taught, the synthetical order is observed — the pupil beipg 
instructed how to put together the several theorems in a 
way to show their dependence upon the axioms and defini- 
tions, and upon preceding demonstrations constantly accu. 
mulating in the progress of the synthesis. A watch, also, or, 
any piece of machinery, when its separated parts are taken 
up and put together according to the laws of the mechanism 
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presents us a syatheeis. On the otber hand, we may^begin 
with the remotest deductions of Geometry, and enquire upon 
what grounds they rest ; these grounds, in part, at. least will 
prote to be other propositions deduced from something still 
going before : in this way we may continue to unwind the 
whole concatenation of dependent demonstrations until we 
arrive at the self-evident principles* So« likewise, we may 
take in pieces the watch in the order of the mechanical de* 
pendency, until we arrive at the main-spring. We thus 
accomplish an analysis. He that has a perfect knowledge 
of Geometry, and of the watch, can readily synthesise or 
analyse both ; and the same kind of knowledge enables him 
to do one or the other. To one ignorant of G^metry, and 
just setting out to gain ^a knowledge of it, the synthetical 
mode is the true and certain mode ; for every step here is 
made according to established principles and demonstrations, 
which are c<nitinually evolving. Here the analytical mode, 
by constantly referring to previous demonstrationa which 
are not yet comprehended, is liable to produce perplexity 
and confusion, in respect to the watch, also, an ingenious 
learner would more safely make experiments In putting to- 
gether than in taking apart. 

In the construction of scientific systems, and in mechani- 
cal constructions, a synthesis of the parts necesearily pre- 
cedes an analysis of the whole. The natural mode of con- 
structing is likewise the natural mode of karning. But 
where wholes are presented us, as in pieces of OMchinery 
which are strange to us, and in natural organisins such as 
anhnals and plants, and in the subtile combinations of 
chemical affinities, analysis of necessity precedes synthesis. 
In such cases analysb cannot at once proceed with the nice 

8 
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ncciiracy of geometry and the watch, where the geometer 
and the mechanician know precisely where to begip* and 
how to separate* because they know the beginning, the con* 
linuity and the completion of the systematic and the organic 
wholes before them* Instead of this, many tentative, and 
even destructive and futile experiments are made before the 
laws and the harmony of the construction appear. 

Analysis and Synthesis do not corre^ond to InductioD 
and Deduction, but precede or accompany them. In geo- 
metry there is, in, the progress of the evolution, a constant 
synthesis of azioms» definitions, previous demonstrations, 
and new forms and relations. The whole putting together 
must be made accordingly to a rigid logic : but neverthe- 
less, there is an ingenuity exercised in the combinations 
and ordering of the parts, for the purpose of eliciting con* 
^lusiond or evolving proof, which is not provided for in the 
rules of deduction. This belongs in reality to. another 
function of the Reason, which we have named Invention** 

Analysis precedes Induction with experiments which are 
^en the starting point ; and then accompanies it, by 
evolving in the continued experiments new and important 
phenomena. 

. Synthesis also accompanies Induction, arranging and 
combinii^ the discovered truths so as to form a compact 
and harmonious system. 

Analysis and Synthesis are thus subsidiary to Induction 
and Deduction. The Inductive Function is striving to see 
the general truth through the manifold particulars in which 
it is manifested, in the unity of system* The Deductive 

• Supra, p. Idi. 
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Function is striving to see the particular and remote con- 
clusions comprehended in the general truth, in the unity of 
system also. The Inventive Function, by its anal3r8i8 and 
synthesis, presents the requisite media of the Inductive and 
Deductive cognitions, and preconceives and suggests the 
systematic construction. 

All these functions are related in th^r operations to the 
Intuitive Function, as will appear in subsequent develope- 
ments. 

Analysis and Synthesis, considered as Ideas in the Rea- 
son, are certainly nearly akin to, if not identical with, the 
Ideas of Involution and Evolution. If the Ideas be regard- 
ed as Identical, then Analysis and Synthesis are only con- 
ceptions under the common Ideas distibguishable from In- 
duction and Deduction by the characteristics above given. 

It appears to me, however, that Analysis and Synthesis 
are distinct Ideas determining Invention ; while Involution 
and Evolution determine Induction and Deduction. Invo- 
lution and Evolution are Ideas which determine the 
conception of phenomena ranning together and colligated 
itt general laws, and general laws reciprocdly governing 
the developement of phenomena; and the conception of 
particular truths and conclusions comprehended in general 
truths, and general truths evolved into the particular truths 
and conclusions. Bat Analysis and Synthesis, taken as 
IdeaS) determine the conception of a system of laws govern- 
ing a system of bodies — where the whole implies constitu- 
ent parts, and the parts imply an harmonious whole ; and 
the conception of a system of truths, where each pttfticular 
truth with the long chain of consequences which it involves 
is interlinked with other truths and consequences, constitu- 
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tiag the iwity of absolote sci6iice» and where the particular 
trothe and eooseqoenoee oltiniately lead back to pure in- 



It thae beoomee plain how Analyeie and Sy nthens aid 
Induction and Deduction, While inducting facts for the 
purpose of finding a law in relation to any subject of en- 
quiry, there must be some preconception or Idea to guide in 
the selection of phenomena* and the form of the experi- 
ments : and now the Inventive function is busy in arrang- 
ing and combining, and in various tentative suggestions. 
But what governs the Inventive function ? Is it not the 
great Idea of System, where constituted wholes and con- 
stitutive parts are reciprocal ; or» in other words, is it not 
Analysis and Synthesis? And so again, when engaged in 
demonstmting theorems, and solving problems, the Idea of 
the wide-spread rehitions of truths and principles — the Idea 
of their synthetical and analytical capacity^-determines 
the Inventive fjinction in searching for, and finding, the 
material of the ratiocination. 

The same appears also in our reasonings on moral and 
all practical questions. We find arguments, because, under 
the Ideas of Analysis and Synthesis^-the Idess of the wide- 
spread and systematic relations of truth — we know where 
to look for them. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the Ideas of Analysis and 
Synthesis are necessary and universal. Whatever be the 
scope or the subject of our reasoning, they inevitably make 
their appearance. Nor is it conceivable that any course oi 
reasoning can be conducted independently of them, since 
truth, in its very nature, is analytical and synthetical. 
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I here close the oatlioe of Ideas. Next in order will be 
the consideration of axioms, and of primary cognitions 
and definitions — ^those which belong to the Intaitire Fane- 
tion. We shall thus complete Primordial Logic. 
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SECTION IV. 

PRDUJIY SENSUOUS COGNITIONS, OR COGNITIONS OF THE 
EXTERIOR CONSCIOUBNESa 

Thb primary sensuous cognitions, in general, are those 
which are formed intuitively by the Reason, respecting the 
exterior world, through the force of its constitutive Ideas, 
and upon condition of sensuous impressions in the exterior 
consciousness. 

WheQ these impressions are received in the exterior con- 
sciousness, the Reason, under the Idea of ob^ctive exte- 
teriority,* conceives of an outer worid. This is its first 
sensuous cognition. 

Exerting the muscular activity under the Idea of our 
peiBonaJ causality, and experiencing a resistance in this 
outer world, we now, under the Ideas of cause, space, limi- 
tation, and substance, cognise body. In ibis cognition are 
involved at once what are commonly called the primary 
qualUies: of body, namely, hardness or resistance, extension 
and form. They are primary, because they comprise the 
necessary contents of the cognitions. Indeed, the cogni- 
tion is now complete. Secondary quaiities are cognised 
in particular bodies through the appropriate organs, uii« 
der the Idea of Cause, or of determinate law. When body 
is known,L then the sensations of which we are immediately 
conscious, are referred to causes inhering in bodies, or to 

* Supra, p. 145. 
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their specific conatitatioiif correlating with the hmiMUi sen- 
sitivity* 

The cognitions of body inroiYing the primary qiialitieBy 
are thus primary ^senstioas intuitions. 

The knowledge of specific forms, of relative magnitudes, 
and of relative distances, implies acts of memory, in con- 
necting the successive impressions made upon the muscular 
organism, in handling bodies, and in locomotion. There 
are also various acts of calculation, and inferences from 
comparison. 

Introduced into the external world, phenomena now put 
on their secondary* form : we are no longer engaged with 
the simple sensations of our being, but with the realities 
from which they spring ; and which, in the case of the 
secondary qualities of bodies, we name from the very sen- 
sations which they supplant in our habitual thought. 

Next in the order of this developement of sensuous cogni- 
tion, is to be noticed the remarkable transfer which is made 
of the knowledge originally belonging to the muscular or- 
ganism, as the medium, to the organs of the secondary 
qualities, and, as chief of these, to the eye. The colors of 
objects, and the varieties of light and shade, become early 
associated with the primary qualities of bodies, with their 
specific forms, relative magnitudes, and distances ; so that, 
the simple sensations of color become sach ready and &• 
miliar signs of the external world, that we now know every 
thing by the eye alone. Next to the eye, in importance^ 
is the ear, in this acquired system of signs. The other 
senses, however, play a part by no means insignificant. 

• Supra».p 47. 
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Thus, by the power of Ideee, nuoi steps out from his in- 
lemal sensations into the world which is correlated to him ; 
and so appropriates these seasationsy.that every act of con- 
sciousness becomes an act of observation. 
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SECTION V, 

ntlUARr SUBJECnVK cognitions, or cognitions of TIIE 
INTBMOR GOMaQIOUSNBaS 

Thesb are th^ cognitions which are formed intuitively 
by the Reason, respecting the simple subjective, through 
the force of its Ideas, amd upon condition of the phenomena 
which arisQ from the subjective activity. 

When these phenomena are recc^nised in the interior 
consciousness, the Reason, under the Idea of subject,"' con- 
ceives of the simple subjective, or the Me. 

Under the appropriate Ideas, we are next determined to 
cognise the Me as the spiritual substance, antithetical to the 
material substance which we have cognised without. 

Here the same remarkable transfer of phenomena, which 
we have noticed in the preceding Section in respect to 
bodies, takes place in respect to the spiritual being.f 
Having cognised the subject, we no Icmger think of bare 
phenomena of the consciousness, but of effects and roani^. 
festations of spiritual faculties ; and the intelligence, cans, 
ality, and sensitivity which constitute our triune being, are 
known and distinguished • The Ideas of personality. Right 
and Wrong, Freedom, Responsibility, and Immortality, now 
clothe this being iwith lofty and glorious attributes ; and 

* Sapra, p. 145. t Sapra, p. 48. 
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through the simple consciousness of interior phenomena, as 
conditions, we ha?e the intuitions of self-knowledge. 

It will be understood both in respect to sensuous, and 
to subjective intuitive cognitions, that when I undertake to 
point out their progressive developement ; and the transfer 
of phenonomena from the consciousness to the objective 
and subjective realities — ^thus associating the phenomena 
with the causes which produce them, instead of viewing 
them in the field of their immediate manifestation, — ^I ne- 
vertheless do not mean to aver that this progressive devel- 
opement and this transfer are reallj recognised ia the con- 
sciousness in relation to successive and marked periods of 
time; but only to indicate the logical order and relations 
of the facts. In the very dawn of our being in the world 
of the senses, our faculties open their play unitedly and 
harmoniously ; and ere we begin to exercise reflection, we 
find ourselves in a world already realized. But when we 
attempt to know ourselves, we must of necessity represent 
to ourselves in clear propositions the logical order of the 
cognitive developement. In doing this, we assume periods 
of lime corresponding to the order of this developement for 
the sake of distinctness, white yet, in relation to time, there 
was actually simultaneity. 



I 
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SECTION VI. 

AXIOMS. 

Axioms* are those truths which depend neither upon In* 
duction, nor upon previous deductions ; hut which are in* 
tuitively cognised under determinate Ideas* 

It is evident that before deductions axe possible, there 
must be judgments expressed in propositions. Now these 
judgments must of necessity be resolved either into intui- 
tions, or into Inductions. If into the latter, even then, in 
the last result, we come to intuitions^ since all facts of ob- 
servation, whether belonging to the interior or exterior con- 
sciousness, must ultimately rest in simple intuitions. 

The consciousness of phenomena, if regarded as a form 
of perception, is manifestly immediate and intuitive. But 
beyond this, the primary sensuous and subjective cogni- 
tions, as we have seen, are intaitive likewise. The Real 
is not an induction from the phenomenal : The latter is 
a condition ; the former an Intuition. 

But Axioms, while they ^re independent of Induction and 
Deduction on the one hand,— on the other, must not be con- 
founded with the primary cognitions whether sensuous or 
subjective. These primary cognitions relate to the Reality 
of Being ; axioms relate to the Reality of Truth, f A prima- 

* GreelE 'A(tft)fta, Authority, Worth. Hence, an eftabliahed princi- 
ple—one the anthority of which cannot be called in question, 
t Snpra, p. 130. 
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ry cognition expressed, liecomes a proposition which ^- 
firms existence. Thna a primary sensaons cognition ex- 
pressed, becomes an affirmation of the existence of bodies 
and their qualities : and a primary subjective cognitive ex- 
pressed, becomes an affirmation of the existence of the 
simple subjective with its faculties and functions. 

But an axiom is a proposition expreissing a judgment of 
universal and absolute truth — of truth which indeed holds 
important connections with actual Being, when actual Be- 
ing is given; bu^ which, nevertheless, is no less true, if 
being be not gfven, or only hypothesised. For example, 
the axiom. If equals be added to equals^ the sums totS he 
equals is a truth no less, if there be no actual Being. Alid 
the axiom, every body must he in space^ demands merely a 
hypothesis of body, and not an affirmation of the existence 
of body. It is true, indeed, that the mind does not proceed 
to form axioms antecedently, in the order of time, to judg- 
ments of actual Being ;* but still, when the axioms are 
formed, they are seen to have a necessary and independent 
existence, and a logical antecedence. 

Axioms are determined immediately by Ideas. Tbe 
judgments which they express are the first judgments of 
Truth ; and they in themselves are the first propositions of 
Truth. \ 

Axioms may be classified, according to the philosophical 
divisions above given, into the metaphysical, and the nomo- 
logical. The Keaspn, with its Ideas entering into the world 
of Reality, forms not only its cognitions of that which is, 
conceived of as mere facts of existence, but affirms also 

* Supra, pp. 49 and 130. 
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truths universal and absolute. The Reason again, by its 
Ideas, not only determines the laws which actually govern 
the Real, but here likewise makes universal and absolute 
affirmations respecting the necessary forms of law. These 
axiomatic affirmations reach the spheres of determinate 
science, and constitute the starting points^ of the scientific 
construction. 

Metaphysical Axioms. 

I. Axiom of Subsitancb and Attributes. — ^The Rea» 
son not only cognises particular substances and attributes, 
but upon such particular cognitions as the chronological 
conditions, makes the universal affirmation, £r6f^^5jfaiice 
implies aUrihules^ and every^aUrilnUe implies substance. 

II. Axiom of -Caitse and Effect. — The Reason first 
cognises a particular cause upon certain phenomenal condi^ 
tions; and then upon this particular caus^, taken in itaturn 
as a condition, it affirms the nxiom^ Every phenomenon im- 
plies a cause. 

III. Axiom of Body and Space.'— Body is a primary 
sensuous cognition ; but no sooner does the cognition take 
place, than the Reason affirms. Every body must he in 
space. 

IV. Axiom of Tike an* Succession. — The cognition 
of some particular succession is the conditional starting 
point : npon this the Reason affirms. Every succession 
must bein time. 

V. Axiom of the Finitb and the Infinite. — ^Time 
and Space and the Deity jare cognised under the Idea of 
the Infinite. In the antecedence of Time, the limited and 
finite are indeed first cognised ; but it is only by the Idea 

T 
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of the Infinite that it becomes possible for us to affirm of 
any thing, It is finite. Thus a partiicular instance of the 
Finite becomes to usa condition of the judgment of the lofi* 
Bite. The axiom which immediately follows thisjudgmeat 
in the order of Time is, Eicery Fimte implies the Infinite. 

Yi. AxiOK OF THE ObJECTITE AND THE SCB/SGTITB.— 

The Subjective and Objective are cognised on the condi- 
' tion of particular phenomena, and their relations seen in 
particular instances. But here again the Reason affirms, 
, UniversdUy the Objective implies the Subjective. 

VIL AxioK OF Ukivessal Seiko. — The Reason cog- 
nises matter and spirit in the particular, and then goes onto 
affirm, All being must be either matter or spirit. 

These are "the fundamental and most general Bietaphysi* 
cal axioms. My object, however, in the above, as well as 
in what follows, is not to give a complete enumeration of 
the axioms, but only so far as shall serve to illustrate their 
peculiar characteristics, and the law under which they are 
determined. The characteristics of axioms are manifest : 
they are, absoluteness, independency, and universality. 
The law of their determination is equally clear ; they are 
affirmed by the Reason, under the comprehension and force 
of its Ideas. In the general view already given of Uie 
evolution of Ideas,* the axioms will be recognised in the 
separation of the universal from the particular. In the or- 
der of time, we have the phenomenal, the particnlar, and 
the real, before we have the Axioms and Ideas ; but when 
we have arrived at Axioms and Idoas, we perceive that in 
necessary existence they claim antecedence. Ideas deter- 

♦ p. 144. 
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mine those universal judgments of truth which are ex- 
pressed in axioms ; and these universal judgments make 
the p&rticular cognitions logically possible. For examplct 
although I cognise a particular body in space, before 1 af- 
firm the axiom, Every body must he in space^ nevertheless, 
the potential existence of this judgment in the Reason con« 
stitutes the possibility of the particular cognition. This 
two-fold orderi~*-the order of actual devel<^ment in time, 
and the order of logical determination, — is the all-important 
principle to be kept in mind. 

N0MOLO6ICAL Axioxs. 

I. Axiom ow Univbbsal Law. — ^The Idea of Law de- 
termines this axiom, in the same way that the Idea of Cause 
determines the axiom of Causality. When particular phe- 
nomena are given, the Idea of Cause determines to the as- 
signment of a particular cause ; and then upon this deter- 
mines the affirmation. Every phenomenon must have a came : 
so here, likewise, when particular phenomena are given, 
the Idea of Law determines to the assignment of some law ; 
and then upon this determines the affirmation, Every phe- 
nomenon must have a law* The Reason does not admit the 
poenbility of chance. No-Law is as great an absurdity as 
No-Cause, A violation of law is conceivable only in the 
case of free, and therefore moral, agents ;* but even here 
the violation takes upon itself a form of law — ^a law of evil. 

IL AxioK OP THE UmFORKiTT OF Naturib. — ^Involvod 
in the Idea of Law is that of order, harmony, and system. 
Order, harmony, and system are the developements of law. 

* Moral Agency, Chap. VII. Sec.l. 
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The Reason, thereforoy not onl;^ affirms on the presenta- 
tion of pbenomena^ there must be law governiDg them ; 
but still farther, these phenomena, thus governed, must pre- 
sent uniform recurrences and adjusted relations. The 
judgment thus formed is as universal and absolute as law 
itself. The axiom which has obtained, as the expression of 
this judgment is as follows : Nature is uniform in her opera- 
tions. By this axiom, we are led to bring together the ho- 
mogeneous phenomena under the laws ; and to expect with 
certainty the reappearance of phenomena. 

III. Axiom of Universal Design. — This Axiom is de- 
termined by its appropriate Idea, and is as follows: What- 
ever exhibits marks of design^ is the work of an Intelligent 
Creator, 

The Ideas of Law and Design being developed, upon the 
condition of particular phenomena, the Axiom is thereupon 
immediately affirmed by the Reason, and becomes thence^ 
forth the starting point and guide in all subsequent obser- 
vations and experiments. This Axiom lies at the founda- 
tion of the 80*caUed d posteriori ai^ument for the existence 
of a God. Hepce the ultimate basis of this argument is 
an d priori principle. But the ultimate basis of all cog- 
nition and ratiocination is, as we have seen, composed of 
d priori principles. 

IV. AxiOK OF THBS CoBRBSPONDBNCE OF IdEAS AND 

RBALiTY.—lrwcry Idea implies a Reality of Actual Being 
or of Truth; and every Reality of Actual Being or of 
Truths implies an Idea. Every Idea developed is developed 
in connexion with some form of Reality,* in .the effi^rt of 



« Supra, Part 11., Sec. a. 
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the Reason to grasp Reality. On the other hand, let us 
place ourselves in the world of Reality, and all our attempts 
at rational explanation lead us back to the Constitutive 
Ideas.'*' Now, upon the particular instances of this two- 
fold movement, the Reason supervenes with the universal 
affirmation which we have given above. All Ideas must 
attach themselves to Realities. All Realities must corres- 
pond to Ideas. It is the/ cardinal Axiom of pure Philosophy. 

V* Moral Axioms.-^I have given the cardinal moral 
Idea, namely, the Idea of Right and Wrong ; but have not, 
for obvious reasons, entered into an explication pf the par^ 
ticular Ideas of Justice, Benevolenoe, and so on, contained 
under it. It would, in tike manner, transcend the objects 
of this elementary Treatise to attempt, in detail, a presen- 
tation of the Moral Axioms. I will only remark, that the 
Divine Qode announced at Sinai, and afterwards expounded 
and exeoiplified by the Redeemer of men^ is in truth a col- 
lection of the fundamental Moral Axioms. Th6y are in- 
deed given under the form of laws, but they, at the same 
time, contain the affirmation of great and universal truths, 
uttered by the Infinite Reason, and responded to and re- 
affirmed by the Reason of every moral being. * 

VI. EbthbticaIi Axiotf s.-^These are determined by the 
Idea of Beauty, and comprise the first principles of Estheti- 
cal Science and of the rules of Art. I will adduce only 
two or three. These wilt answer the end of illustration. 
And I propose nothing fiEirther. 

1* Beauty of every species and form has its Ideal or 
Archetype in the Imagitiation. ^ 

• Supra, Parti., Sec. X. 
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2. Every particular form of Beauty presents a union of 
regularity and variety. 

3. Nature and Art are homogeneous ; but the former 
do^ not limit the latter. 

VII. SoHATOLOGicAL AxioMs. — ^A complote exhibition 
of these would strictly belong to a Philosophy of Nature. 
Here, also, I am aiming only at an illustration of the great 
law of determining Axioms by the Ideas of the Reason. 

1. Axiom qf the Inertia of Bodies.-^This axiom is deter- 
mined by the Idea of Matter, as a passive, and not a self- 
moving substance. Our actual experience is limited ; nay, 
as to one part of die Axioin, we have no experience what- 
ever, namely, that a hody^ when put in motion^ idHI comtinm 
to move on forever in the line of the imptdse^ unless it meet 
with resistance from another farce : for we have no example 
of a body moving on without meeting with a resistance, 
tending eifther to bring it to a state of repose, or to change 
the direction of its motion. Besides, the universality and 
absoluteness of the entire affirmation must carry it beyond 
the possibility of experience. • 

2. Axiom of Action and Reaction, — The equality of re- 
action to action in an opposite direction, is an affirmation 
of universal and necessary truth, and therefore transcends 
the reach of experience. It is determined by the Idea of 
Relation under the third formu* 

8. Axiom of the Centre of Gravity. — That every body 
has its centre of gravity, or a point, around which, when 
supported, all the parts of the body are balanced by the 
gravitating force, is unquestionably a universal and necea- 

* Supra, p. 160. 
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sary conceptioD. By mere experience it could not be de- 
termined ; nor has any one eyer attempted to determine it 
by experience. On the other hand, the Ideas of Action and 
Reaction, and of Centralization, cannot but d^ermine it. 
It is a truth with which we begin our inyestigations in 
Nature, and of which no subsequent experience renders us 
more certain and confident. 

It will be seen by reflecting upon these and other axioms, 
which might be adduced from mechanical science, that 
the order of developement is as follows : 

First. The Reason, by its function of consciousness, 
comes, in the order of time, in connection with the pheno^ 
mena of the external world. 

Secondly. Its constitutive Ideas now form the original 
sensuous cognitions. 

Thirdly. Thus introduced to particular Realities, the 
Ideas determine the universal judgments, which, when ex- 
pressed in clear and convenient language, become axioms. 

VIII. Axioms op Purs Scibncb. — ^These belong to the 
Mathematics. # They are universal and intuitive affirma- 
tions of the Reason respecting the two forms of quantity, 
namely, continued KBd discrete.* 

The most remarkable of these Axioms are those general- 
ly laid down in mathematical treatises as Axioms of Equal- 
ity and Inequality. The Ideas which determine these 
Axioms are Quantity, Identity, and Difference. 

Unity, multiplication, and diminution are the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of the Science of Numbers : and these are 
contained in the Idea of Quantity. Equation is the funda- 

* Supra, p. 81. 
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menial conception of Geometry and Algebra ; and this is 
given in Identity. Proportion, as an equation of ratios, is 
embraced by the same conf^ption : and Ratio is but a com- 
parison of quantities in respect to a common unit. 

What remains to be remarked respecting axioms of this 
class will naturally come up under the following section. 

IX. LoexcAL Axioms. 

Axioms of this class relate to the processes of the Rea- 
son in general in its truth-seeking activity. We have seen 
that there are three cardinal forms of this aetivity, Intoi- 
tion, Induction, and Deduction. Logical Axioms, there- 
fore, may be classed under three corresponding heads. 

Axioms relating to Intuition.— 1. WhaieveriheEea' 
aan inhdtively knows, it knows under the characteristics of 
Universidity and Necessity, Intuitive truths are universal, 
that is, true without any exception ; and necessary, that 
is, their opposites are impossible. 

2. Whatever is known intniiively neither requires nor ad* 
mits of demonstration. Demonstration always presumes 
something going before which is already known* An eod- 
less retrogression of demonstrations is an absurdity* 
There must be some first truths which do not require de- 
monstration ; and which, because they are first, do not ad- 
mit of demonstration, since there is nothing by which to 
demonstrate them. 

3. Whatever is known intuitioely must reach beyond (xny 
induction of particutdrsy and be antecedent to them in the 
order of necessary existence. All induction is to us una- 
voidably limited, and must be led on by some antecedent 
and guiding principle. Induction without a purpose does 
not belong to philosophy. 
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AxioxB RELATING TO INDUCTION. — Axioois relating to 
Intuition properly belong to this division of oar Treatise. 
Axioms relating to Induction cannot be discussed here 
without anticipating what properly belongs to the next di- 
vision. I shall therefore adjourn any statement of them. 

Axioms relating to DEnircrioN.*-The reason above 
given applies to this class of Axioms likewise. I shall ac- 
cordingly adjourn them to the appropriate division, only re- 
marking, that the *^Dichimde amni ef iiti22o," that wkaiever 
is affirmed or denied of any term distributed^ ar^ taken tint- 
versdtty^ is ajirmed or denied of every partiadar campre- 
hended under tt,— which Aristotle employs for explaining 
the validity of Deduction,—^ a cardinal Axiom of this 
class* 
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SECTION VII. 

OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AXIOMS IN GENERAL. 

Thbsb characteristics have appeared in the eourde of tbe 
preceding section ; they are Universality, Necessity, and 
Logical Antecedence to Induction and Deduction. My prin- 
cipal object in presenting them in a separate sectioOf 
is to meet certain objections which have been urged against 
them. 

It has been said that Axioms are merely statemeots of 
general observations. For example, that ''Every body 
must be in space," means nothing more than that *' Every 
body," as far as observation goes, ^ if in space ;" and that 
the Axiom, '* If the same or equal quantities be added to 
equal quantities, their sums will be equal," and all the other 
Axioms of Equation, are merely of the same nature— ex- 
pressions of general observations, unattended by any ex- 
ception. Here, it will be perceived, that universality i^ 
merged into generalUy ; the necessary into the inconceiv- 
able; and absolute truth into phenomenal conditions. 
That '* Every body is in space" is thus merely a fact in the 
experience of all men ; and it is inconceivable that any 
body should not be in space, because no fact of this kind 
has ever appeared in human experience. And if it he 
affirmed in opposition to this, that our thought at least sur- 
passes our observation when passing beyond the possibihty 
of actual observation — ^beyond all visible stars,— we think 
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that if bcuJies be there also, they must there also.be in space; 
— then it is replied that we make to ourselves in this case^ 
aa imaginary representation of ^cts, which are merely 
copies of real facts, and that we are thus still in the region 
of observation : — ^The imagination takes the place of the 
sense, and wherever it goes, it only represents facts of the 
sense ;— wherever it goes, it still makes for itself locality and 
particular facts. It does not fill immensity nor grasp the 
universal, it is only extending observation, and multiplying 
facts in another way. 

The above is the argument fuRy stated. The answer 
does not appear to me difficult. 

Fiist. Before we can determine the validity of Axioms 
as necessary, universal, and intuitive troths, we must deter* 
mine the validity of Ideas. Have we ideas of Space, of 
Necessity, of the Infinite, and so on ? It does indeed aeem, 
that if we have any positive cognition whatever, space is 
such an one. Equally positive is our cognition of its charac- 
teristics. Space is necessary and infinite, and having no 
limits, it has.no form. And when we affirm that it is infi* 
nite, we do not mean to express merely our incapability of 
conceiving 6f limits ; but the utter impossibility of limils* 
And again, vrhen we affirm that space is necessary, we do 
not mean to express merely our incapability of conceiving 
of nO'Space, but the absolute being of space independently 
of all conception whatever. To make all cognitions per* 
sonal and relative — deriving their characteristics from the 
individual constitution, is to deny to Troth any independ* 
ent and absolute foundations. Then are we, for apght we 
know, only entertained with shadows, and without aay 
fixed certainty of Realify. But we cannot yield to socli 
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doctrines ; because we have that within us which assures 
us of their falsity. Our cognitions are facts^ which are ex- 
plained, and can only be explained by referring to the Ideas 
of the Reason. 

Secondly. It has been shewn in the preceding pages 
that the primary phenomena are simple sensations and af- 
fections of our own being revealed to consciohsness ; and 
that they assume their secondary character as manifesta- 
tions of Reality, only through the supervention of Ideas. 
Without Ideas we should never attain substance, cause or 
law, aor the exterior sphere of their manifestation. The 
very cognition of Body therefore depends upon Ideas which 
assign it substance and qualities, connect it with causes, 
and give it limits and form and place. Not even a parti- 
cular body can be cognised in space without Ideas. 

Now, when we have the Idea of Space and the Cognition 
of Body with their opposite characteristics, the Reason 
cannot but affirm "Every Body must be in space." It is 
by no means an affair of observation and induction*-Ht 
does not depend upon looking at this body and that body, in 
order to see whether they really are in space, and thus from 
multiplied observations drawing a general conclusion : On 
the contrary, no sooner do we cognise Space and Body, 
than we affirm absolutely and necessarily " Every Body 
must be in space." So far from requiring imagination 
beyond actual observation, actual observation itself is anti* 
cipated. 

Tlie same reasoning will apply to all other Axioms. 
Take the Axiom, "If equals be added to equals, the 
suras will be equal." -This Axiom is not a general con- 
clusion from repeated trials and observations ; but no 
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sooner have we cognitioiup of Quantity, Identity, and ao on, 
under the cimresponding Ideas, than we make thia and the 
kindred affirmations as uniyersal and necessary affirmations. 
Here again, instead of multif^ying observations by imagin- 
ary cases, we pause for no observation whaterer, but 
directly determine the Axioms by the Ideas. 

Take another Axiom, * If two straight lines intersect or 
cross each other, they can never meet again, but if pro- 
duced, must go on dlv^ging forever.' Now, having formed 
the conception of two straight lines, drawn in space ia the 
position above stated, we require no observation along the 
course of their production, either actually or by the imagi*> 
nation, in order to gather facts for a general conclusion : 
the instant the thought is fixed upon the lines at the point 
of intersection, the affirmation is made under the character* 
istics of Universality and Necessity. 

The distinction between a conclusion gained by extended 
and careful observation, and a truth which at once flashes 
upon the raind-*between the result c^a long drawn out in- 
ducticm, and an immediate determination of the Rea8on,-^is 
clear and palpable. The phenomenal conditions, under 
which such a truth is given are easily separable from the 
truth itself; since they neither contain nor measure it : for 
example, the 'sensation >of hardness which is conditional to 
our cognition of Space neither contains nor measures 
Space. Again, ike universality of such a truth is clearly 
distinguishable from the generality of an observation ; — ^for 
the truth is affirmed without admitting the possibility of 
limits or exceptions, as that 'Every body must be in 
space ;' but an observation, as that of the rising and setting 
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of the ftun, and that of the rising and falling of the tides, 
admits of the possibility of limits and exceptions. Omni- 
potence can cliange the whole order of the system, but not 
even Omnipotence can form a body not in space. Once 
more, the inconceivableness of a fact, and the necessity of 
a Truth, are also clearly distinguishable. A fact is incon- 
ceivable,, when it is both removed from the sphere of our 
obeervation, and unlike any fact which has come under our 
.observation. Thus a person residing within the Tropics, 
and who has never seen ice, cannot conceive of freezing 
wat^. The Cartesians rejected the Newtonian doctrine of 
the gravitation of bodies, on the ground that it is incon- 
ceivable that a body can act where it is not. Their error 
lay in adopting a theory of causality which made the causal 
activity a matter of sensuous conception. The Newtonian 
doctrine is inconceivable as a sensuous fact, if causes act 
only in the contact of material particles. But the doctrine 
was io be determined on other grounds than the possibility 
of observing the attractive force itself. A necessary truth, 
on the other hand, is not received, because it is conceivable 
as an observed fact, nor because its opposite is simply in- 
conceivable.: |t is received because it is absolute and fixed 
as a cognition of the Reason, and its opposite impossible. 
That * Every body must be in space,^ that ' Two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space," are necessary truths, because 
seen by intuition to be such that their opposites are im^pos- 
eible. You may say, if you ploiise, that their opposites are 
inconceivable, taking this term in an intense and superlative 
sense, and indeed identifying it with the impossible : but the 
ierm is objectionable, because ambiguous, and liable to con- 
fpund pure iQtuitioQs of the Reason with facts of observation. 
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SECTION VIII. 

6EI9BRAL RELATIONS OF AXIOMl 

L Axiovs, in themsetves, primary aniveraal and aeees* 
sary iniuUwe truths, are related as logical atitecedentB to 
universal and necessary dedueUve tmths. The science of 
Geometry affords us a perfect and stupendous example of 
this relation. 

II. Axioms are related also as logical antecedents to oar 
cognitions. The axiom ^ Every body must be in space' 
offers an illustration. When we come to cognise any par- 
ticular bodyi we of necessity must cognise it in space f bat 
we can cognise it tn space only npon the ground of the 
Axiom, * Every body must be in space.' As the idea of 
space is the logical antecedent of the cognition of the body, 
so also the universal affirmation is the logical antecedent 
of any particular designation, for a particular designation 
implies the general truth. The sensation of resistance is 
the antecedent in time — the condition or occasion of the 
cognition of both body and space : and as comprebendiDg 
the cognitions in their relation to each other, appears the 
Axiom, * Every body must be in apace.' The same course 
of remark applies to the Axioms, * Every phenomenon im* 
plies a Cause,' and * Every phenomenon implies a Law,' 
and other similar Axioms. To attempt to establish these 
Axioms by induction, is forever to travel in a circle, since 
every fact inducted implies the Axioms themselves. 
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in. Axioms either take immediatdy the form of Laws, 
or determine Laws. As instances of the first, we may ad« 
dace the great moral laws announced at Sinai. I have 
ahready referred to these. Every one of these atters a ani- 
versal and necessary moral truth. Duty as here presented 
is not arbitrary, but rational. 

In the department of Physics, we have a striking illustra- 
tion in the Three Laws of Motion. The first Law is 
the Axiom of the inertia of bodies, the Axiom itself being 
determined by the Idea of Cause : The second law is the 
Axiom of Effects proportioned to their causes, and is de- 
termined by the same Idea : The third law is the Axiom of 
Action and Reaction. These are Axioms, because universal 
and oeeessary truths determined by Ideas. 

They are universal, for no exception is admissible ; they 
are necessary, for the Reas<m affirms the impossibility of 
• their opposites. They are true on a mere hypothesis of 
bodies. But when taken in their relations to actually 
existing bodies, they become actual primary laws. 

All primary laws are Axiomatic : but there are secondary 
laws which proceed from the Axioms. All ethical laws for 
the q>ecific regulation of human conduct, and all civil juris, 
prudence, are thus derived. 

All the secondary laws of Physical Science are depend- 
ent in like manner upon the primary Axiomatic laws. 
Here, too, the Mathematics are applied, inasmuch as the 
motions, magnitudes, distances, times, weights, and forces of 
bodies are representable either as continued or discrete 
quantities.* 

♦ Supra, pp. 81-4. 
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I have already shewn* that science in general is con* 
structed out of phenomena hy the aid of Ideas and Axioms. 
In the pure Mathematics, the phenomenal material belongs 
to the interior consciousness — that is, is given in reflection 
— and comprises particulars comparatively few in number, 
simple, and definite. 

In physical science, on the contrary, the phenomena be- 
long to the exterior consciousness, that is, are given in 
sensation, and are various, Complicated, and multitudinoas. 
In the latter, therefore, observation and experiment, nice, 
laborious, and extensive, are required* And here it is that 
Inductive Lo^c receives its widest and most important ap* 
plication. 



♦ PartI.,SccXII/ 
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SECTION IX. 

DEFINITION. 

^ Thb end or scope of all definition, is to make any given 
object clearer, plainer, and more distinct to the Intelligence. 
Adopting the usual division o£ logicians, we represent defi* 
nition as either nominal or real. A nominal defimtion is 
merely substituting one name for another, — the name sub- 
stituted being supposed to be better understood. A real de- 
finition aims to explain the nature of the thing, by enume- 
rating its parts, assigning its classification, pointing out its 
substance, describing its properties and relations, or fixing 
ita limits and distinctions. 

*' A real definition may be accidental or essential. 
When accidental, it explains merely those accidents or pro* 
perties of an object which aro not constitutive of it, and 
without which it can be conceived ;-*-for example, the 
name, time, place of birth, and employment of an indivi- 
dual, are accidents. When essential, it explains the essence 
and properties of an object which are constitutive of it, and 
without which it cannot be conceived ; — ^for example, mind 
and body are essential parts of an individual man. 

** Again: an essential definition is logical, when it as- 
signs the object, its place under generical and specific classi- 
fication. Thus man is logically defined an intellectual ani- 
mal — ^animal being the gemtSj intellectual the d^erentith 
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OP that which distinguishes him essentially from all other 
animals. 

** An essential definition is physical, when, where the ob- 
ject admits of it, the physical parts are enumerated, mean-* 
ing by physical parts those which are presented to the ob- 
servation of the senses. 

** An essential definition is metaph3r8ical, when it assigns 
essence and properties to the object, which are metaphysi- 
cal—meaning by metaphysical that which is not known 
by observation of the senses, but by intuition of Reason ;-^ 
for example, Man is a spiritual being ; body ts a resisting 
fy^sUmce. From this it appears that a logical definition 
is dependent upon antecedent, physical, and metaphysical 
definitions. 

^ Now, it is plain, that in order to define, we must have 
some prior conceptions by which to define. In a mere 
nominal definition, we must have a prior word already bet- 
ter understood than the word we are about to define, in a 
real definition, we must already have a clear knowledge of 
the essences, properties, and accidents we may make use of 
for this purpose* A definition, therefore, which we are at 
this moment framing, must be preceded either by definitions 
already made, or by conceptions which do not require or 
admit of antecedent definitions. 

** When present definitions presume antecedent defini- 
tions, these antecedent definitions must be preceded by 
other antecedent definitions, or by conceptions which do 
not require or admit of antecedent definitions. We must, 
therefore, in all cases, at length come to conceptions 
which do not require or admit of antecedent definitions ; 
for a retrogreasion of definitions ad tn^nttom, is an absurdity. 
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** These starting points of tboaght, — these primary con- 
ceptions and beliefs, are logically necessary to account for, 
explain, and define all our other knowledges. They are like 
the light, which, while it reveals all objects of sight, can 
find nothing by which it itself can be more plainly revealed. 
That we cannot analyse light proves nothing against its 
existence : we know it mast exist, because we see all things 
by means of it. Indeed, we must affirm in general, that 
whatever is clearest to our minds, and really best known, 
must be incapable of explanation, definition, or demonstra- 
tion : for if these were required in reference to the objects 
supposed, then it would follow that there must be something 
beyond these still clearer, and still better known, namely,' 
that by which the explanation, definition, or demonstration 
is to be effected,-^ which is contrary to the hypothesis."* 

The distinction above made between a pominal and a real 
definition is palpable ; for to give the signification of one 
word, by means of another more familiar, is widely difiTereni 
from pointing out what is designed to be expressed by the 
word itself. But inasmuch as a real definition is designed 
to point out what is expressed by the word itself, it has been 
contended that no definition can properly be said.to explain 
the nature of a thing ; but only. to determine the appropria* 
tion of a word : Thus, to define Man is not to point out 
the nature of man, but to shew what is intended to be ex* 
pressed by it. 

Now it seems to me that to determine the appropriation 
of a word is equivalent to defining the nature of the thing 
for which the word stands. Take the usual definition of a 

♦ Doctrine of the Will Ch. 11. Sec. I. 
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cirole, for example : — ^ A circle is a figure contained by one 
line, which is called the circumference, every point of which 
is equally distant from a common point called the centre.' 
Here it is evident that the wcNrd circle cannot be defined, or, 
in other woids, its appropriation determined without est* 
plaining that for which it stands. In the coarse of this real 
definition we give also two nominal definitions, when we call 
the containing line the circumference, and the common point 
the centre. We may also nominally define a circle by 
saying, ' it is a figure bounded by a circumference.' But 
taken together as above, we have a real d^nition of circle. 
In this definition we have undoubtedly an intuitive dogni* 
tion repressed ; for in defining a cbde it is implied that it 
is an actual magnitude. We may indeed define that which 
has no real existeince, as a griffin, a centaur, or a harpy ; but 
then it is understood that we are referring to imaginary 
bangs. 

Real definitions, in so fiir as they contain or im|^y judg- 
ments of truths are authoritative. This is true of geome» 
trical definitions, with the exception of those which are 
merely nominal. * A surface is that which has length and 
breadth without height or thicknese,' is a real definition, 
becadse it points out and affirms two dimensions in space ; 
and it is authoritative just to the extent of this affirma- 
tion. Strictly nominal definitions can be made out only by 
synonymes or by a circumlocution. 

A real definition is complete or incomplete. It is com- 
plete, only when all that is comprehended by the word 
which represents the object of thought is expressed. Thus 
that ' Man is a rational animal' is a real definition, but still 
ui incomplete one ; for the object of thought represented 
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by the word * Man' comprehends more than is expressed 
by the genus * Animal,' and the differentia ' Rational.' 

D^nitions are varied according^ to different ends pro- 
posed. The definition is always adequate when it meets 
the end proposed. To define * Man' as a * rational animal' 
is sufficient in ordinary classification to distinguish him 
from all other animals. Ac(^ording to a distribution which 
Cuvier made of the species of the Animal Kingdom, he 
found it necessary to define *Man' '*a.mammiferous animal 
having two hands." Both definitions are real, because 
giving in part what really belongs to Man : both are in- 
complete, considered in respect to the whde subject * Man ;' 
and yet both are adequate when considered in respect to 
their particular ends. Indeed, what are technically called 
dtfniiWM most of necessity, in numerous instances, be in- 
complete, either from our imperfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject ; or from its manifoki richness, so that to give a com- 
plete definition would be equivalent to a scientific disquisi- 
tion. 

In Creometry, and in all absolute science, the definitions 
are complete. They express a complete and perfectly clear 
Qognition, and give a name to the object of the cognition. 
That *a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points,' and that *a curve line is one which changes 
its direction at every point,' are cognitions clear and full, 
while the objects of the eognitions are distinctively named. 
Were not this the case» the definitions could not be re- 
ceived as a basis of the exact and rigid scientific con* 
struction. 

There is one enquiry ^hich yet remains. What dis- 
tinguishes an A^^iom from a real Definition ? An Ayioiq 
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has been shewn to be a universal and necesssary truth de* 
termined immediately by Ideas. A real definition is the 
explication of a cognition represented or expressed by 
some particular word pr phrase* Cognition may be primi- 
tive and intuitive, or secondary and derived* If the latter, 
it plainly cannot be axiomatic. But suppose it be the 
former, like the definitions of Geometry 1 Then, in this 
case, it is unquestionably authoritative as an original intui- 
tion : — the definitions of a straight and of a curve line, of 
a circle, of a triangle, of a right angle, of a parallelogram 
and so on, must be rigidly adhered to in all the 43ubsequent 
demonstrations ; but still they are only cognitions, of certain 
magnitudes. Now, an Axiom does not respect any particu- 
lar magnitudci but comprehends all alike. Thus when it is 
affirmed that ' things which are equal to the same thing, are 
equal to each other ;' that, ' if equals be added to equals, the 
wholes will be equal,' no respect is had to any particular mag* 
nitude or quantity : the Axioms are true alike of all Geome- 
trical magnitudes, of all real quantities, or of quantities repre- 
sented generally under Algebraic Symbols. We have thus a 
very plain distinction — the distinction between an origini^l 
intuitive cognition in relation to a {)articular subject, and a 
universal judgment limited to no particular subject. The 
definition of a circle is authoritative, but it is so only in rela- 
tion to a circle ; while Ithe Axiom, '* If equals be added to 
equals, the wholes will be equal," is so manifestly universal, 
and independent of any particular subject, that it not only 
appears just as clear in the general expression as in the parti- 
cular, but really takes logical antecedence in the general 
expr<M98ion, and determines by its authority the truth of the 
particular. 
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I here complete the view I proposed to take of Primor- 
dial Logic* Next in order is Inductive Logic Before we 
can proceed to Dedaction, we must have truths and prin- 
ciples from which to deduce. These are furnished by In- 
tuition and Induction* Hence the two corresponding forms 
of Logic. 
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INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 



SECTION L 

INTEODUCTION. 

It is sometimes said, that to an Omniscient Being neither 
Induction nor Deduction are necessary ; but that to such a 
Being all truth and knowledge are intuitive. Induction and 
Deduction indeed are not necessary to an Omniscient Being, 
considered as indispensable means of knowledge. Such a 
Being must have the power of seeing all truth directly. It 
is told of Newton that his mind grasped the conclusions of 
Geometry without laboriously passing through the usual 
process of reasoning. This indicated a mental energy su- 
perior to that of men in general. But, nevertheless, the 
truths and knowledges, at which we arrive by Induction 
and Deduction, do not stand in the same relation to the 
mind with intuitive truths. An intuitive truth is not only 
— ^ie respect to the mode of knowing — seen directly ; — ^it is 
also seen to be true in itself— true independently of all an- 
tecedents. But a deductive truth, even if— in respect to 
the mode of knowing— seen to be true without passing 



through the deivbc^re process ; still, if a reason be giren 
for its troth, and it be minutelj analysed, it must to every 
mind be seen to be trtie, not in itself and independently of 
all antecedents, but true, because something going before 
and upon wfatcfa it ^pends^ is true. So also an inductive 
truth, although known directly by the power of an Onanis>' 
cient mind, must be known in all its relations and depen- 
denciea ; otherwise it is not truly and perfectly known. It 
thus appears^ that when we speak of Intuitive, Deductive 
and Inductive truths, we refer not merely to modes of know- 
ing7 but to the intrinsic character of the truths tbesEiselves. 

Wbat» then, are those truths and knowledges, which are 
arrived at in the way of Inducti€>n ? In other words^ what 
is the field of Induction ? 

The field of Induction » that in which we find tbe ee- 
oondacy phenomena. 

The prinuvy phenomena are simply the conditions of the 
primaiy ccgnitioni^ In these we attain ol^eetive reality. 
^Then» the phenomena— ^thenceforward recognized as tho 
phenomena of objective reality — becoBM the materiala of 
Induction. 

Phenomena have Cause and Law as necessary antece- 
dents. The phenomena do not by generalisation make up 
the Cause and Law ; bi|t the Cause and Law are the 
gronnd of the phenomena. The mere classification of phe- 
nomena under Resemblfince and Difierence, for the pur* 
pose of affixing a common name, ie widely difilnrent from 
assigning them Cause and Iaw« In attempting to account 
for the resemblance and difierence, we <rf couiae have to 
pfoceed to Cause and Law ; but the classification itself gives 
m neither the one noi the other* 
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tn the Divine Mind, cause and law existed before pheno- 
mena were developed* Here was the actual necessary an- 
tecedence. The mind which conceived and created, con- 
ceived and created from ita own [rfenitude. The Divine 
^ Mind, therefore, foresaw the phenomena in the cause and 
law which it contained within itself. The phenomena 
must have been connected with cause and law in the Di- 
vine Conception, since the connection is necessary to the 
ccimpleteness of the knowledge. But here we see that the 
Older of knowing is identical with the order of necessary 
existence. 

It is conceivable that the Divine Being might have con- 
stituted finite minds with such lody powers as directly to 
know the causes and laws of the Universe, and through them 
the appropriate and necessary phenomena. Now, that these 
causes and laws are attained, phenomena through them can 
be known in regions of space where the eye has yet made 
no observations, and predicted in periods of time lying far 
ttway in the future.^ And these lofly minds, in possession 
of the causes and laws by a superior intuition, might in like 
manner grasp the phenomena springing out of and depend- 
ing upon them. But man is not a t>eiDg thus constituted. 
The order of his development presents us — First, simple 
sensations : Secondly, the realization of the objective world 
by Ideas appropriating the sensations : Thirdly, the observa- 
tion of the phenomena of tins objective world in order to de- 
termine its causes and laws. Now, under the last, we 
have the field of Induction as before stated : and the great 
point to be determined is, how by the observation of phe- 
nomena the causes and laws are arrived at. 
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SECTION 11. 

CAUSES AND LAWS. 

TttB philosophical distinction between Cause and Law is 
perfectly clear. Caase is that which accounts for the ex- 
istence of being and phenomena : Law is that which ac- 
counts for the order and relations of being and phenomena. 

Cause may be divided into two grand classes, spiritual 
or mental, and physical ; the former presenting two grades, 
the infinite and the finite, the latter presenting the finite 
only. 

Now, in philosophical strictness, the only enquiry that 
can arise here respecting Cause is. Whether the physical 
cause is really distinct from the spiritual. In respect to all 
our enquiries into the constitution of the objective world, 
every end is answered by granting at once — First, that in 
every finite intelligence there is a proper Cause which ac- 
counts for all the voluntary acts : Secondly, that in the 
universe of matter all causality is resolvable into the First 
and all-comprehending Cause. Physical causes, viewed in 
philosophical simplicity, are invisible powers lying behind 
the phenomena of the universe. Whenever we attempt to 
classify these, we in reality classify only the phenomena 
which are received as the signs or expressions of the 
Causes.* 



* Phenomena, and phenomena alone, are clasaed into geoera and 
species on the grounds of resemblance and difference. We indeed 
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What are ordinarily termed physical causes are merely 
phenomena which are stated and invariable antecedents^ or 
fixed conditions of other phenomena : for ezample» the san 



Bpeak of a magnetic cause, a healing cause, a consuming cause, and so 
on ; bat these differmtia really refer to the phenomena ;'-Hhe phenome- , 
na of magnetism, of healing, and of combustion, all differing from each 
other; but Cause is one simple Idea, the Idea of that which accounts 
for the possible and actual existence of these yarious phenomena. In- 
deed, we can conceive of the same cause as producing them all; as 
when we conceive of the Divine Being as the universal and sole Cause. 
This plainly is possible: and in the case of second causes we do aetu* • 
aUy attribute a vast variety of phenomena to one cause ; the phenome- 
na being capable of being reduced to genera and species, while the 
cause retains all its simplicityw 

" Human power, taken under any point of view, is one of perfect 
nmplicity ; it is nothing that can be described under any form ; it can 
neither be physically separated into parts, nor logically distributed into 
l^enera ; it always manifests itself by volition ; and yet how various aie 
the phenomena produced— 4he phenomena of which volition is the inn 
mediate aiitecedent ! 

" There may, however, be differences in degree ; one cause may 
produce a greater variety of phenomena than another ; and thus, causes 
which produce certain phenomena, and act in reladon to certain sub- 
stances only^ may be conceived of as sunply limitedin power without iat- 
plying difibence in kiud« I^ for example, I were gifted with the 
power of rc^gulating my digestive functions, or the circulation of my 
blood, or of moving my ears afler the manner of a dog or a horse, it 
would argue no new power differing in kind, but merely the extension 
of my causality. My volition now is limited to the movement of cer- 
tain members, and cannot influence others ; if I could move my ears as 
I do my hands, then my volition would do one tlung more than it is 
now capable of doings 

" Again, water is known to hold salt in solution : Now, if we were 
to s^ipoQS water to hate the additional power of dissolving wood and 
holding the potassium in solution, we would not be altering in our cob- 
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and moon in theciunges of the tiifo ; irisiMe fire in ooidImiS'' 
tion ; wata* and steam at inropdHaf poirefBy the eoBJmetiiMi 
of eabetaiicee iD'ehemical ehaa g ei ; lights heat» ab, and 
moisture in vegetation, and so on« In making out a science 
of nature it is immaterial^ as before intimated* what we 
eonoei ve ihe iiivisiUe aad real eaases to he ; or whether 
we eeneeive of imly one «iiiv«rsal cause produeisg idl this 
Tariety of effect. On the other band, the very determina- 
tion of such a science depends upon observing the order 
and relations of the phenomena- But the order and rela- 
iiens of the phenomena do not truly boloag to causoi but to 
kw. Hence ^ain of indaciiOB^ when expressed witii 
philosophic precision, is not to arrive at causes, hot to arrive 
at laws* Thus in gravitation, the great enquiry did not so 
much respect the nature of the cause, as the &LCt of the re- 
gulated central determination, of bodies. The ezpaosioii of 
steam is a phenomenoii ; and other phenomena are cqb« 
nected with it as invariable consequents: We know there 
must be cause lying behind the phenomena— of this we are 
satisfied — whether it be a physical cause, distinct and mea- 
sured in its own sphere, or the aU-pervadiqg universal 
Causes hut the great points of interest to lisinseieaeeand 
prectieal mechanics are the oi€er and relattons of the phe- 
nomena $ in other words, the law which governs the evohx- 
tion of the phenomena* 



ecptkmthe naAoie or kiad of soifBnt power ia wslBr:*-^We WoeUl oidy 
be enlaigin^ that power. It is maaiftBt thst if we hsdmade the e^ie- 
liment of the solvent power of water only upon sagar, we migli^wirites 
much leaaon oonjeetnre that, if lurdMr tried, it woold dissoWa wood, as 
thatkweuUdisseheaa]t''-*Z>MnMe^Mcira,pp.SU<8d. fixate 
p.aM. 
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If tbe oBdoIatory theory of light be estalilUied, the inter- 
vet of the thing does not arise from haTingturired at an iritis 
mate cause ; but tn baTing gdned new pheBoniena with 
wider relations and more comprdiensive laws. An ultt* 
nate cause we have not attained ^ the eHkerial nndniations 
precede the sensations of Hght, and the presence of the snn 
precedes the nndalations ; and th«s wo have a succession 
of related phenomena ;-— while enqmries etill arise re s p ect* 
•ng the correlation of the san and the aU*penrading elastic 
ether which may bring to light other antecedent phenome* 
aa* The real enquiry then is, not after the ultimate taose 
of light, hut after the whole succession of inter-depMideAt 
phenomena, connected with the sensatioii under all its 
phases. Throughout the whole succession <£ i^enomena 
there is cause actings cause developing the phenomena ; hut 
that which we seek after — the characteristics of phenome- 
na, their order and rehition, is comprehended by law. We 
can conceive of one universal cause producing from its own 
Iblness every variety of phenomena ; but this variety itself 
denotes diversity of design and therefore diversity of taw. 

The attraction of gravitation draws bodies towards the 
centre of the earth. Suppose it were ascertained that an 
exceedingly subtile ether exists between the particles of 
matter, having in itself a central determination (^ which all 
bodies are made to tend toward the centre : Then indeed 
we should have a new class of antecedent phenomena ; but 
the tendency of bodies towards the centre would be nb 
more explained than before, as far as cause is considered ; 
we would only be carried one step fitrtber back in our ob- 
servations; and we might now institute enquiries respect- 
ing the force acting upon or in the particles of the siditile 
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eliier* UDquecrtionably, however, were such an ether diflF- 
eoveredy we /^ould enlarge our view of the laws and order 
of creation. 

To revert to the theories of light. By the common theo- 
ry, luminons particles are supposed to be thrown off in 
straight lines from the lumtnoiis body, the phenomena of this 
emission being the antecedent phenomena deemed sufficient 
to account for the consequent phenomena : By the undu- 
latory theory, the sensation of light and all the phenomena 
are supposed to find their sufficient antecedent phenomena 
in the undulations of the elastic medium ; that is^ the ethe- 
^ rial undulations being granted as the invariable antecedent 
to the sensation of light, and the cessation of these undula- 
tions as the invariable antecedent of darkness or the absence 
of this sensation, then the movement of these undulations 
will serve to explain all the phenomena of vision. In both 
theories we have in part a hypothesis of4>henomena, and in 
part a statement of actual phenomena ; and the object in 
both is so to connect the hypothetical with the actual as to 
exhibit not the cause of the actual phenomena, but the law. 
That light consists of fine particles thrown off from lumin- 
ous bodies and moving in straight lines with an inconceiva- 
ble velocity, is a theory which legitimately connects itself 
with the phenomena of reflection and refraction as exhibits 
ed in speculums, prisms, lenses, and so on. These phem^ 
meoa can also be legitimately connected with tho undula- 
tions of the imponderable medium. Other phenomena, 
however, are deemed by philosophers to be legitimately con* 
nected <Mily«with the last theory. But in neither theory 
do the bypothesised constitute the cause of the actual phe* 
nom^a, but only the required conditions of their manifes* 



tations. If saw we conceive of the great and AU-eompre* 
hendiog Mind deeagniiig to produce the i^enoineiia of Ught 
and viston, whether by his direct ageocyy or by aecpn^ 
causes, permeating and acting in material substaacesy then 
th^ manner in which different substances are rdated to 
eadi pther, and the fixed order and deipendency of the pbe* 
nooiQwa, becoi^e to us the ejcponent of the bw, which tbs 
Gfeat Designing Mind.ordained for his awn efficieney, or for 
the governanee of the secondary powers. The two theoi:i«p 
present ns in part, two different orders of j^benomenm 9Ji4 
hcoice two different laws of light and vision. In the roinutfi 
and complete determination of these lawHf so £^ as the 
conception of 4|uantity comes in, the mathematiesy as the 
sciepce of qmntityt is employed to give the eypressioiis* 

What then is law 1 U it only the invariable successioa 
of phenomeiui ? May the Creator, by his omnipolenqe> £9 
the succession of phenomena in any order he pleases, and is 
this fixed and. arbitrary successtoa the law of Nature 7 

Law is not arbitrary in ike nwroie. Hence that sncees* 
sion of phenomena which comprises ihe conduct pt reapon- 
sible beings can be right and fit only when conlbtiiied jto 
one law. 

Equally dear as it that the law of the Beautiful is not «• 
bitrary. 

But how stands this question in Somatology 7 Thia is 
the point now to be considered. 

In the first place, ip any ^stem of bodies there can be 
no room for arbitral^ laws, so far as the conditions q^.tbe. 
system bring the bodies under mathematical IprmulfB. And 
bodies, since tfafey must have magnitudes and desterqofinat^ 
forms, and be related to each other, and have motion asihe 
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resaltant of forces, cannot escape these formnlae. It is in- 
conceivable and impossible, that a universe of bodies should 
have been constituted in violation of the principles of the 
science of quantity. 

In the second place, the very notion of arbitraiy law is ab- 
surd. Law is the work of the Reason — the necessary out- 
flow of its Ideas. The WiH may institute arbitrary rules, as 
the word arbitrary indicates. The WtU may violate the Rea- 
son^ but the institutions of arbitrary choice in opposition to 
Reason, or in the mere freakishness of Fancy, are not to be 
dignified with the naxne of laws, in the high and proper sense. 

In the third place, arbitrary choice cannot be ascribed to 
Infinite Intelligence. He who is the Fountain of truth, 
law, beauty, benignity, and order, cannot be thought of as 
creating the universe otherwise than under the light of his 
Eternal Ideas. - And when we come to look into his works, 
we find everywhere the resplendent marks of law: and 
the farther our observation penetrates, the more varied, re- 
splendent, and positive do these marks become. 

The axiom, ** that every phenomenon presumes a law," or 
that every phenomenon is the result c^ intelligent design, is 
affirmed by the Reason In the clear insight that Infinite In- 
telligence, and not arbitrary choice, decided the S3rstem of 
Nature. 

There might indeed have been a variety of sy9tems go. 
vemed by laws more or less benign and perfect, a concep- 
tion which we allow in the various theories by which we 
attempt to express the laws of given phenomena; but 
nevertheless, we are constrained to believe that an infinitely 
perfect Intelligence could not but have projected the best 
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poceible system^ taking it in all its relations. When we 
look therefore into Nature, we expect not only to find laws 
properly so called ; but we expect also to find the wisest 
and most benign laws. 
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SECTION III. 

THE HtJlCAN HBASClf AS ItEtATBD TO THE OBJECTIVE WOBL0. 

The great and all-wise Beiog, who constituted the outer 
world, constituted also the Mind which is to investigate its 
laws* The Mind does not go to its work unfurnished. 
Made after the likeness of the Creator-—«f%er the likeness 
of that Reason from whose Ideas all law sprang forth; — 
constituted therefore with Ideas, and thus having sourees of 
law within itself, it cannot go out into the world where law 
is emhodied and realized, without waking up the gl<Nrious re- 
cognition. Having eyes to see, the light which pours in 
upon it seems not a strange, but an expected and genial 
visitation. The human mind is prepared to know a world 
which had its origin in mind. As an artist comprehends 
the works of art, so does the mind of man comprehend the 
works of God. 

I have already, in the preceding Parts, said so much of the 
Ideas of the Reason, that I nogd here barely allude to the 
subject, or call it up again only so far as to apply it to the 
matter in hand. 

The developement of the Ideas, as we have seen, does 
not take place separately from Reality ; but when the real- 
ity is present in relation to which they are to act, then they 
manifest themselves. The manifestation is spontaneous — 
the earnest ^outj9ow of the mind to reach its proper objects. 

In the first place. Ideas of cause and law, and of conse- 
quent system and order. Ideas psychological and somatolo- 
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gicd, ms soon as phenomena are gireot dsiermino the mind 
to undertake investigation, and hold up the objects to bd 
attained. 

Then, inasmuoh aa Ideas comprehend the ooustitntion of 
the uniTeise» just so far as in the presence of the condition- 
ating and quickening Reality they are developed, does 
there appear a prophetic power of the Intellect preoonceiv- 
ing, suggesting, theonxiogf and sometimes, as in the case 
of Newton, seeming to grasp at once the great system of 
thin^. It is impossible to express the CKtent to which the 
spontaneous inspiration of Ideas carries the mind, or all the 
modes of their action. Like the formation and growth of 
a common Language in masses of mind, like the develope* 
ment of Music wiUiout rules of art in popular tunes, or the 
growth of Poetry from rude ballads to the Iliad of Homer, 
like the spontaneous inventions and discoveriesof man before 
he began to philosophise, from the remits we feel assured 
thero is law exact and beaotitul ; but stiil,as in the fine vibra- 
tions of the air, and in the more subtile oscillations of the ethe- 
rial medium of light, no representation is possible : The 
movement lies so far behind all ordinaiy and familiar forms, 
aiid is so much more delicate and subtile than any thing we 
are accustomed to handle, to speak of, or to represent, that 
we" can find nothing by which to convey it. In the germina- 
tion and growth of plants, how many fine influences are at 
work of which the physiologist presents us no diagram, and 
which he can commuid by no formula; so likewise in 
mind, the germs of thought, their first sfHringing forth^ and 
their infinite and beautiful complexities in reasoning, inven- 
tion, memory, imagination, and taste, while exhibiting in 
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their remit the commaiiding preeence of ktw, sarpeas the 
finest ekiU of the analyser. 

The superior power which some minds display in inidnc- 
tiye reasoning may be aceoanted for mainly t>y the remark- 
able degree in which they lure endowed with three qoalitielKy 
Clearness, Candour, and Patioice. Clearness of mind, 
the result of exact and laborious discipline, prevents uoaer- 
tain, confused, and inapposite obsenrations and experiment^ 
and leads to accurate and sound judgments. Candour pir- 
rifies the mind from all ** idols," and makes it an honest 
truth*9eeker. Patience disposes to undistracted atteatioB, 
quiet and protracted thought, cheerfulness in undertaking 
labours, perseverance in overcoming difficukiee^ jmd wil- 
lingness-to wait until investigation shall ripen the harvest 
of knowledge* 

But Ideas not only impel the phikMBopher to nndsrtake 
investigation,and suggest the rout he is to pumue, and fore- 
shadow the results at which he is to arrive,-^they also de- 
termine the Method of Investigation. ^ 

There are three particidarB in relation to which this 
method requires to be expounded : 

I. The induction of phenomena for the purpose of classic 
fying them into genera and species. 

II. The induction of j^nomena for the purpose of arri- 
ving at tha expression of a geneml fact, or a general order 
of sequence, but without determining a fixed and absolute 
law. 

III. The induction of phenomena leading to the detor- 
mination of a fixed and absolute law. 
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SECTION IV. 

GENERAL VIEW OF CLASBIFIG ATION. 

Classification is dependent upon abstraction attd gener- 
alization. When phenomena are realized under their second- 
ary form, the first impression must be that of an undistin- 
guished totality. By abstraction the mind fastens upon a 
particular quality or feature, and separates it from the mass. 
This quality^ or feature is then noted in other objects; and 
at length generaiixed as a common sign for the whole class 
to which it beltuigs. In the next pkcC} a name is given to 
the common sign, which thenceforth becomes the name of 
the class. When there is but one qutdity generalized, the 
class must be exceedingly generaH and described: in great 
incompleteness. As we add on qualities, we narrow the^ 
limits of the class, and at the same time describe with greater 
completeness. 

s The most general arrangement of classes Js that of GvNirs 
and Sfbcibs. The Genus, or A;tfu2, expresses only the par- 
ticular, or particulars, in which all the species comprehended 
under it are identified. The Species, or tAe pariieyiar fonma 
of ike kind, express all of the Genus, and in addition to this, 
the d^erentUBf or points of difierence between one species 
and another. The Genus is thus divided into Species by 
the addition of qualities. Every Species is made up, in the 
last analysis, of Individuals. An individual is that which 
admits of no farther division, because all the qualities be- 
longing to the object are supposed to be indicated by the 
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name assigned to it. The above inay be conventently re- 
presented as foUows : 

Genus=Tbe common Essence or Quality* 
SpecieescGenus+Differentia. 
Individual 3= Genus + Differentia + Accidents. 
By Accidents are meant the individual peculiarities. We 
wiU illustrate by an example 1 
Genus ADia»al3s:Tbe common property or essenoe by 
whicb animals ajre distingolriiod 
from vegetables. 
Species Mans^Animal+RatioiMl. . 
Individual C8Bsars5Animal4'Bational+ All tbe quaUlaee 
vhicb distinguished G«sto from 
all other men, and ouide himpar* 
tieularly Caasar. 
There are different orders of €renera ; fiir a genus nmy 
be a speeies* in relation to same higher genus, while a genua 
tr^yin relation to orders eomprehended under it. Thus 
Animal may be said to be a apeeies of Creofiire, understand- 
ing by Creature any thing created f Vegetable being another 
species of creature. The distinction thus arises between a 
Jfocfsicifii and a Proxinmm GenuSf'^Maximum denoling a 
genus which is not a species, and Proximum a genus nest 
above a species, but yet net the highest gcinus. It is evident^ 
however, that in our Classification we are not neoessariJ^ 
Umttod to a certain number of divisions : on the contraiyt 
we can multiply them acceding to our eonvenieaoe. Benee 
we find naturalists making Orders and Classes^ in additioB 
to Genera an^ Species. 

• Spscies ktm is talna in Ukiapvbtsi sens^ 
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Classification is either Natukal, ScisimFiCy or Arbx* 

TKABT. 

I. Natvral CiiAssiFiGATioir. This is that spontaneous 
Classification which appears in all language, independently 
of scientific investigation. Thus all the objects of nature, 
as Animals, Vegetables, and Metals, in their different kinds, 
and all the products of human art, are distinguished and 
classed. 

II. SciBNTiFio CLAssxncATioif. This IS the resnltof 
scientific and elaborate investigations, and appears in books 
of Science and Natural History. The terms here employed 
are invented for the purpose, and are generally unintelligible 
to the vulgar, because renote from common use. 

Scientifie Classification is strictly Natural, also, in one 
point of view ; that is, it is conformed to the actual System 
of Nature* Natural spontaneous Classificaition arises from 
that striking^ palpable, and outside view of Nature, which 
all men readily and unavoidably take : Scientific Classifi- 
cation arises from a more intimate and curious, and «n m- 
tenor view o£ Nature, determined by philosophical aims and 
principles, formally laid down and reflected upon. 

III. Abbctrary Classification. This is an intentional 
violation of natural identity and difference* It consequently 
is altogether distinct from the two preceding forms of Claasi- 
fication. It is an incongruous and grotesque assemblage c^ 
particulars produced by the sportive fancy for humoifous and 
witty effect. 
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SECTION V. 

PRINCIPLES DBTERHINING THE mDUCTION OF PHENOMENA IN 
CLASSmCATION. 

Ideas of Identity and Dtflference, ideas of Synthesis and 
Analysis, belong to the common huhian mind, and impel it^ 
whether spontaneously and wifhoat reflection, as in the first 
form of Classification, or whether throiji^h reflation and in- 
vestigation, as in the second form^ to classify and distinguish 
tile objeetv of perception. The wortd without made after the 
Ideas of the Divine Architect, derives from these IdeiUi its 
diversity and unity 1^ And here, again, the mind of man, made 
after the likeness of its great Original, is prepared to read 
this diversity und unity. The Identities and Diflbrences of 
all created things, the beautiful variety nonid perfect eystem 
and order, find within our reason the key of interpretation. 
We do not really classify : the Classification is already made 
in the constitution of the world ; We only read and com. 
ptehend it» ^ 

And even Arbitrary Classification has its law within our- 
selves : for it is only the nice perception of natural and ra- 
tional identity and difierence which enables us to make those 
violations of congruity which produce the humorous and lu- 
dicrous efieot. Hence we find that minds of the most deli- 
cate and perfect structure are most keenly alive to genuine 
wit and humour. In Addison, we have a striking exemplifi- 
cation of this fact. 

After pointing out the Ideas which lead us to classify at 
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allfit still remains to explain the principles on whick the dif- 
ferent classifications arise. ' * 

The conception of general Classes, such as Genera^ com- 
prehending other Classes such as SpecieSf the conception 
of divisions and subdivisions, until we arrive at Classes com- 
posed barely of individuals^ naturally arises out of the Idea 
of the unity and variety of system. But the particular ques- 
tion to be determined is, How do we select the distinct char- 
acteristic of the Genus and the Species? In other wordflt 
Why, amid many identities and differences, do we fix upon 
the particular ones ? 

I. We have seen* that the Idea of Determinate Form, 
beth esthetically and somatoiogically, enters into the struc- 
ture of all things. Hence the identities and diversities of the 
world appear in the forms of things as limited in space* 
Nothing is more obvious to the common eye than these, and 
therefore no classification springs up more readily and spon- 
taneously. Thus animals and plants are known, distinguish- 
ed, arranged, and named, llie Idea of Determinate Form 
within the human mind prepares and predisposes it for the 
actual knowledge of the generic and specific forms of nature. 
The conception of the determinate forms of objects, how- 
ever, is connected with that of interior functions and pro- 
perties ; and even in the most unreflective and spontaneous 
judgments, the two are not entirely separated. Thus the 
distinction between the animate and inanimate never lies . 
wholly in form, hut in the Idea of Life, as an organific power 
determining the difierence. And, again, the distinction be- 
tween animals and plants never lies wholly in the form, but 
in sensibility, locomotive activity, voluntary appropriation 

* pp. 179^ 192. 
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and skilly and Tarious functions belonging only to the for- 
mer. There is, in fine, a conception of different laws goTenn- 
ing these different forms of life. 

Specific Identity may be defined by the form alone. It 
is the Identity of the outline drawn and limited in space, 
and the Identity of proportion and mechanism, making to- 
gether one distinct picture for the imagination. 

Generic Identity, on the contrary, lies not in the collec- 
tive outline of form, but in the outline of capital parts, and 
in connection with this, in the oneness of relations, ends, 
and functions. 

The Individual embodies the generic and specific identi- 
ties, and superadds all the lineaments, shades, and expres- 
sions, which confined constitute the finished and anique 
picture. 

II. Another ground of Classification is found in the Iden- 
tities and differences of the order of antecedence aild ae- 
quence of phenomena. The important ideas which govern 
here are Cause and Law. But nevertheless wis have not in 
the mere classification,the determination specifically of causes 
and laws, but only the arrangement and naming of pheno- 
mena, from the fact that they uniformly precede as imme- 
diate antecedents certain other phenomena, or unif<»mly 
succeed them as immediate sequents. 

This, like visible form, is a principle of ordinary classifi- 
cation : for although the uniformities imply Law, and would 
not excite attention unless the Idea of Law were in the mind, 
still they are not contemplated in particular reference to 
Law, or with a view at once to establish Law, bat simply 
to obtain a convenient arrangement and nomenclature. 
Such a classification is indeed sabsidiary to the determina- 
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tion of law-— a preparatory process of the highest moment. 
We have iLStriking exemplification of its importance, as well 
as of its mere subsidiary character, in the history of Chemt- 
cal Science. Experiments were maltiplying from the age 
of the alchymists, and the obserred uniformities of the phe- 
nomenal S3quence as they continually became enlarged and 
modified, suggested new classifications and new terms. The 
facts were thus preserved, disseminated, and handed down ; 
philosophical meditation had distinct objects before it ; new 
investigations had their obvious starting points ; and a widen- 
ing avenue of knowledge gave still more inviting prospects. 
But it was. reserved, at a late period, for Dalton and Faraday 
to propound Theories which, if indeed still theories, ap- 
proach very n€»ar the line where theory merges into law, and 
proclaims the ultimate end of human thought attained. 

III. The highest ground of classification is the concep- 
tion of a fixed law comprehending and governing the phe- 
nomena. 

The determinate forms of bodies spring from some law, 
whether somatological or esthetical, or from a union of both ; 
and the uniform sequences of phenomena have likewise 
their law somewhere. Now, before any law is distinctly 
conceived of, the classification, as we have represented, 
takes place by the mere marks of likeness and unlikeness 
in form, and the mere correspondency of the sequences. 
Thus arise the classifications which obtain commonly among 
men, and which are expressed in the general terms of orw 
dinary language. Thus also arise the earlier classifications 
of Science, while^ by various tentative efibrts, it is groping 
its way to stupendous and sure results. But no sooner have 
conceptions of general and fixed laws become developed, 
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than the haman mind attempts classifications from a higher 
point of view. Now the law which is conceived of as bind- 
ing together the widely difiused and mnltiform parts of an 
eictended system, gives the genericai designations ; while 
the speciesr shew the complete unfolding of formative powers, 
wliether by a plastic force impressed from without, or by 
an organific energy acting from within. If the laws which 
govern the widely extended systems in their unity, and those 
which control the specific developements in their complete- 
ness, be accurately discovered, then the classification will 
attain its highest perfection. And just, as uuder theoretical 
conceptions, an approximation is made towards the point of 
accurate discovery, will an approximation be made towards 
a perfect clas^fication — a classification which at the same 
time is the most philosophical and the most natural. 

The history of Natural Science afifords us abundant iOns* 
trations of the progress of classification. I have already 
referred to Chemistry. Botany and Zoology afford per- 
haps the most striking illustrations, since on account of the 
multitude of particulars, classification becomes at once an 
object of paramount importance. The earlier classifica- 
tions in these sciences were formed by arranging the parti, 
culars according to their external parts. Hence they were 
merely descriptiye ; and as description must vary according 
to the accuracy and variety of the observations, new sys- 
tems were continually appearing, and endeavoring to sup- 
plant one another, {iinnaeus, by introducing the sexual 
principle, henceforth gave to the classification of plants a 
phytomdogical character, and advanced Botany to the dig- 
nity of determinate Science. Cuvier accomplished a similar 
reformation in Zoology. With him the interior organization. 
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as tnanifeitiiig a wise and hannonious design, became th# 
great object of research. Uoder this great Idea, he not 
odIj arraoged the tribes of aotmals at present existent, but 
even called forth into beautiful and rational synunetrfy 
the f^»39U«and fragmentary remains« ^ ancient and extinct 
generations. It was the apprehensi<Mi of the rational design 
and of the organifio law, which led these great f^tlosophers 
to their invahiable and immortal achievements. 

Having distrngoisbed the cardinal principles of olassifi. 
cation, we may next proceed to enquire particularly into the 
distinctive characteristics of genus and species* 

I have already remarked, that we are not necessarily 4son- 
fined to the particular classes of genus and species. In re- 
ality, wherever a mimber of particulars have any common 
characteristic, they may be classed together on this groond. 
And so alsOf on ih^ other hand, any point of difierence be- 
tween particulars may be assumed as a ground for separat- 
ing them, and seeking fof ^hem some other distribution. 
But we have seen that there are principles, which, amid the 
vast number ofposstble classifications, demand a limitation y 
and even spontaneously constrain the common mind to con- 
form to it. Bemdes genus and species, which have univer- 
sally obtained, and which therefore seeni to be a most nata« 
ral division, we have Orders of' a widely comprehennve 
character, including genera ; and again, Orders of a limited 
character, included under species. The comprehensive or- 
ders, however, are only a higher description of genera, add 
the limited orders a variety of the speciea; so that an expo- 
sition of genus and species must include the main principles 
of logical division. 

I shall l^egin with Species. In respect to fornix I have al* 
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ready defined specieeu a completed picture for the itnagi- 
nfttioo. If we take the species on the higher ground of law 
working in the interior organization, the same conception of 
completeness becomes the governing conception* In the 
species we have the completed organization. Every indi- 
vidual, of coursoy is a completed organization. But the in- 
dividual contains no organism, powers or properties, which do 
not belong to the species. lAdeed,«very individual may be 
taken as a representative of the species to which he belongs ; 
and the species is but a collection of individuals identified 
in the whole organism, andin all the powers and properties 
which go to make up the distinct and complete being under 
its organific and determining law. The individual is justly 
said to be distinguished from the species only by aeeidenU^ 
and not by essential constitution and properties. These 
accidents are either circumstantial and separable, that is, 
they stand iironnd the individual, describing locality, post, 
tion, and exterior relations generally, but forming no part 
'of the essential b^ng ; or they are modifications of the es- 
sential and constitutive organism and properties of the spe- 
cies. The clear conceptions of Identity and Constitutive 
Law ehable us to compare and limit the species ; and the 
equally clear conception of difference enab es us to detect 
those higher modifications which do not affect the^ identity 
of the species, and only form the accidents which serve ta 
distinguish the individuals. These conceptions are deve- 
loped under their ptoper Ideas in the process of^ making 
comparisons of phenomena. There is thus the union of a 
certain tact acquired by experience, and of rational d priori 
determination. It is this union which makes classification 
truly philosophical. 
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The orders formed under species are based upon modifica- 
tions more remarkable, yet not destructive of the palpable 
identity of the species. 

Genus differs from species in this, that while the last ex- 
presses a completed organization, and all the essential pro- 
perties, and is capable of full representation in the individ- 
ual, the former comprises only a part of the organization 
and properties, and cannot take the individual as its repre- 
sentative. It is true, indeed, that the common mark by 
which several species are united under one genus, must be 
found in every individual of the several species ; but then 
it appears in the individual in the unity of all the parts^ 
while in the genus it is abstracted from them. 

Thd all- important inquiry here is, what shall govern us 
in the selection of the generic mark ? Having a clear con- 
ception of species as determined by the identity of the con- 
stitutive law of the complete organiziation, and of the essen- 
tial properties, we now, under the idea of system, proceed 
to consider the relations between the several species. Here 
identities are also perceived ; and it is possible to select any 
one of them as the generic mark. But suppose an identi- 
ty be perceived in a certain number of. instances, with re- 
spect to 'a particular mark, how can we be ceriain of 
its universality ? We cannot be certain of its uni- 
versality, unless it be a mark which is the exponent of 
a universal law* The occurrence of the mark in a great 
number of instances, and to the extent of our observation, 
would lead us to suspect the presence of a law ; and there- 
fore the selection of this mark as a generic designation be- 
comes a convenient and wise expedient, until we are ena- 
bled to reach a higher ground. A proper genieric classifi- 
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cation then cannot be based upon a trivial and donbtfnl 
mark. It must be one, which, by its importance and pre* 
valence, points at least towards a law. But where the law 
is gained, there the generic mark becomes permanently fix- 
ed, and there alone. We may take as an illustration, the ge- 
nerical distinction between the animate and the inanimate^ 
Here the great Idea and the kws of tife are the ground of the 
distinction ; and here we are assured that it is fixed unalter- 
ably. Of equal clearness and fixedness is the distinction be- 
tween the animal, and the vegetable, because we comprehend 
clearly the peculiar laws of their organizations. And so 
universally, wherever we perceive a common mark in se- 
veral species, which stands as the exponent of a law work- 
ing in all these species, there we have the sure and proper 
element of the genus. 

As several species are embraced by a genus under a 
common mark, so again several genera may be embraced 
by a higher genus under a common and more comprehensive 
mark. This mark is the exponent of a higher and more 
comprehensive law, binding together laws, which, in their 
particular spheres, govern and explain the phenomena. 
The human mind is ever intent upon system, and hence is 
ever seeking for higher generalizations. By synthesis^ it 
aims at a universal unity, and by analysis, developes unity 
into constituent parts harmoniously colligated. 

From the foregoing, I think it must be clear that classi- 
fication has its starting-point in Ideas of the Reason ; and 
that definite laws already known, or the theoretical concep- 
tion of laws, form the determining principles. 

These principles undoubtedly obtain an expression in the 
form of axioms and definitions, which, if they have not 
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been formally laid down, have nevertheless, as current and 
generally understood Judgments, formed the immediate au- 
thority and guide of all just and philosophical classification* 
A statement of the leading axioms and definitions be- 
longing here will close this part of our subject. 

I. Every universal is made up of particulars identified 
either in their determinate form, or in their cardinal pro- 
perties, or in their organific or constitutive law, or in all 
conjointly. 

II. Every particular is cgmprehended within a universal 
by the identity either 6f determinate form, or of cardinal 
properties, or of organific or constitutive law, or of all con- 
jointly. 

III. Species is the identity of determinate form, cardi- 
nal properties and organific or constitutive law, conjointly, 
where all these exist in the subject, so that every particular 
is essentially complete in the description of its species* 

IV . Genus is the identity of several species in a cardi- 
nal form, property, or law, which comprehends them in the 
unity of system. 

y. The unity of nature lies in identity ; the variety of 
nature lies in difference. 

VI. Where difference consists in the opposition of deter- 
minate forms in the organisms compared, and in essen- 
tial properties, while at the same time there is an identity 
in some constitutive law comprehending all alike, there 
arises the distinction of species. 

yi[. Where the difference consists in the opposition of 
determinate forms in the organisms, and of essential proper- 
ties, without identity in some general comprehending law, 
there arises the distinction of genera. 
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Vltl. Where several genera are comprehended within azi 
order or higher genus, the identity which binds them toge- 
ther, appears also in the several species under each particu- 
lar genus ; but then it appears ahne in the higher generali- 
zation, leaving behind in the lower classes the other points 
of identity. 

Scholium. Species is an identity thrbughout. Genus is atf 
identity in part. As the points of identity diminish, the 
generalization advances. Thus from the individual we ad- 
vance to the species, frond the species to the proximum 
genus, from the proximum to the maximum. The univer- 
sal law sits like a sotereign in lofly state, regulating all ^ 
but haying under it a multitude of subordinates, which it 
binds together in an intimate and harmonious co- working. 
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SECTION VI. 

: 0KrTINCTION BKryrSIBN a OENISKA^ F^CTT i^NP A Wmm AMP 
ABSQI^DTE LAW. 

The relation between idesB and Laws has been treated 
of in a preceding Fart.^ if the views there presented are 
jast, then that alone is entitled to the name of law which 
finds its correspondent and basis in an Idea. Moral laws 
thus answer to the ideas of right and wrong, freedom and 
responsibility, personi^ identttjf , and iramorti^fy. Esthetloai 
laws answer to the Idea of the beautiful, under ifts different, 
modifications. And se, likewise, somatological laws must 
answer to their appropriate Ideas. This I have ctlempted 
to exliibit under Primordial Lo^c. The chsraeteristies of 
Ideas are necessity and universality in tkw prefer spheres* 
Hence the axioms, definitions and laws, nrast be neoessiuy 
and universal likewise in their proper sph^r-es* 

The intuitive Fraction, in connection with sufficient ob* 
servaiion, perceives these laws. Hie law is seen to compre- 
head the facts of observation, and thus to be ikfi law of the 
&cts; while, as a law, it is seen to be universal and neces* 
sary. 

Now, on the other hand, a general ikct is the mere state- 
ment of a seriies of feets, appearing to the extent of our ob- 
serration in a uniform relation of sequenee. We may pro- 
ceed to give a theoiy, or even to det^mine a law of tke 
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facts ; but this is another affair. Taken as a mere general 
fact, the series is neither theory or law. 

But the enquiry may here be made, How, then, does a 
genera] fact differ from generalization under genus and spe« 
cies ? Generalization is a grouping of phenomena on tlie 
ground of identity in one or many particulars, for the pur- 
pose of assigning a common name, which may thenceforth 
be employed in our thinking and reasoning, as the sign of all 
contained under it. But the general fact is the affirmation 
of the identity itself as a truth belonging to the whde class 
of things contemplated* The identity affirmed in the gene- 
ral fact, however, is not always the one upon which the 
generalization is based« For ezara[^e i upon the obserra- 
tion of certain identities and difi^ences we have classed 
certain animals under the terms sheep, ox, deer. Upon a 
farther observation of these animals, we find that they are 
deficient in the upper cutting teeth, and that they ruminate. 
We extend our observations, and we find that all animals, 
deficient in the upper cutting teeth, ruminate. Now, upon 
these identities we may class together all these animals as 
ruminating animals. But the general fact is the affirmation 
that all sheep, oxen, deer, and so on — that is, all animals al- 
ready classed by certain identities and differences — have 
this additional identity, of being deficient in the upper cut- 
ting teeih ; and again, that alk animals thus deficient, ru- 
minate* So» also, in chemistry, we eiall all substances which 
change vegetable blues into red, aeids ; and those which 
change them into green, alkalies ; but the general fact i» 
the affirmation that all acids, and all alkalies, possess these 
respective properties; and again, that acids and alkalies 
neutralise each other* In the general f&ct is contained the 
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kffirmatioii of a uniform order of sequeDce, upon which we 
may base a classification or not, as we please, e. g. when 
tre observe that the animals above described ruminate, we 
tire under no neces6dty of classing them as ruminants : but 
whether we do so or not, the general fact remains. In fine, 
in the one case we are aiming simply to arrange and name : 
in the other, we are affirming a truth and the semblance of 
a law. To name all animals which have the above-men* 
tioned characteristics, ruminating animals^ is plainly different 
from affirming, generally, all animals which want the upper 
cutting teeth ruminate. 

I call the general fact the semhkmce of a law, for the 
general fact, as such, is not a law. But, nevertheless, it 
answers the most important ends in calling before the mind 
thestated connections existing between phenomena. ^ Bake- 
well, the celebrated cattle-breeder, observed, in a great num- 
ber of individual beasts, a tendency to fatten readily ; and 
in a great number of others, the absence of this constitu- 
tion : in every individual of the former description, he a&- 
served a certain peculiar nuikCf though they differed widely 
in colour, dec. Those of the latter description differed no 
lefeis in various points, but agreed in being of a different 
make from the others. These facts were his data : from 
which, combining them with the general principle that Na- 
ture is steady and uniform in her proceedings, he logically 
drew the conclusion, that beasts of that specified make have 
universally a peculiar tendency to fattening,"* This was 
the general fact at which Bakewell arrived, a fact of great 
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practical rooinent to all cattle-breeders. But as annoaticed 
by him, it was no law, because connected with no Idea. 
Now let us suppose that the peculiar make was one con- 
nected in respect to climate, food, &c., with the freest and 
inost genial dcYelopement of the organific power of life ; 
and also, that it combined the finest esthetical proportions, 
so that the conclusion might have been announced as foU 
lows i-'-^The^ost genial culture gives the highest animal 
beauty, and the highest animal beauty is connected with 
the highest animal utility, exhibited in strength, activity, 
and a tendency to fattening. Should we not here be ad- 
vanced beyond a general fact to the conception of a univer- 
sal law, and that because we have brought in points of con- 
sideration connected immediately with Ideas ? 

That bodies fall to the earth, was a fact of general obser- 
vation before Newton saw the apple fall ; and as a general 
fact, it was of eminent and daily use among men ; but it 
was not until this general fact had been elaborated in the 
mind of Newton that it became the exponent of a law. But 
what gave to gravitation now the characteristics of a law ? 
Was it not the Idea of centralization*-the Idea of the uni- 
versal and necessary arrangement of matter in order to form 
a system 7 The centrifugal law is no less based upon an 
Idea ; for the Reason sees with intuitive certainty that 
without a diffusive movement harmoniously united with the 
central movement, matter could not exist in space in sepa- 
rate masses.'*' 

Chemistry has, until very recently, been a science of 
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general facte, and, therefore, an imperfect science. Now, 
the great advance made by the combined labors of Dalton, 
Davy, and Faraday, and especially by the investigations 
and acute reasonings of the last, are just an advance from a 
mass of general facts to a comprehensive law, developed 
under the force of an Idea : at least, it is a near approxi- 
mation to such a result. The identification of chemical and 
electrical attractions is a lofty generalization. But the Idea 
and the law are indicated, if not fully expressed, in the con- 
ception of Polarity,* or, to use Faraday's language, in the 
conception of ** an axis of power having equal and opposite 
forces." In the law of gravity and of the centrifugal force, 
we have the law of the cosmical masses : in Polarity, or the 
** axis of power," we have the dawn at least of the law which 
governs the interior constitution of bodies. These are the 
great laws of the universe. 

The method of arriving at general facts is the empirical 
method. It is the method of the earlier processes of science, 
and preparatory to the determination of laws. On many 
subjects the human mind has not advanced beyond these 
general facts. This is true of medicine, for example. From 
accident and investigation, certain substances have been 
found to possess a remedial effect ; until at length some* 
thing like general rules have been instituted for the treat- 
ment of various diseases. The whole history of Therapeu- 
tics exhibits a conflict of theories, and a mass of conjectures 
often sagacious, but more frequently wild and loose. The 
subject is one of extreme difficulty, on account of the mul- 
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titudinous ibfluepces which have to be taken into the ac- 
count. Even at the present day, more reliance, perhaps, is 
to be placed upon individual experience, judgment, and tact, 
than upon any established general principles. Curious and 
hopeful generalization may have been made, but no law has 
as yet appeared. 

But the defect in Therapeutics is not merely the want of 
laws, but the want of clearly ascertained general facts ; for 
were it certainly known that certain substances could ex- 
pel disease, for instance, as certainly as that a particular 
breed of cattle fatten easily, we should obtain practical 
rules of the highest value. 

General facts, when once established by a sufficient num- 
ber of experiments, show the presence of law, although the 
law has not yet attained to an expression, and they may, 
therefore, be applied as authoritative. Numerous chemical 
compositions and decompositions were settled as unques* 
tiouable facts, before the later great chemists appeared. 
Rules of practical mechanics obtained before the laws of 
the science were discovered. On all subjects open to com- 
mon observation, the uniform order of sequences has been 
noted among the multitude, and general facts have been at- 
' tained with more or less accuracy. 

But notwithstanding the many beneficial results arising 
from spontaneous observations of the uniformities of Na- 
ture, it must be confessed that errors have likewise arisen in 
this way. Observations may be defective in many ways : 
They may be made hastily and inaccurately ; they 
may not be sufficiently varied, nor often enough repeat- 
ed ; and they may be made under prejudice, with an -ex- - 
cited imagination, or with a conceited, obstinate determi- 



nati<Mi to arrive, at all events, at a particular conclumon. 
These defective observations have been so rife in Therapeu- 
tics, that the word empiricinn has in common usage become 
diverted from its origin&l and just meaning, and is applied 
to express those loose and baseless methods of treating dis- 
ease which are enveloped in mystery, at once to excite the 
imagination of the multitude,, and to conceal their own ab« 
surdity. Popular beliefs, also, in dreams and omens, are 
only another form of empiricism, or loose and insufficient 
observation. And yet, eveYi these errors show the noble 
constitution of the human mind ; fat it is the strong sense 
of law which creates the tendency to draw general conclu- 
sions, wherever uniform sequences appear. 

The importance of establishing principles and rules of 
observation in view of arriving at general facts apd laws, 
is apparent to every one. This, indeed, comprises, in the 
main, the Logic of Induction. To this we shall now pro- 
ceed. In the first place, we shall speak of observation in 
respect to general facts ; and in the next place, in respect 
to laws. The distinction between the two which I have at- 
tempted to draw, I think, will not be misconceived. It may, 
indeed, be summed up as follows : General facts are the uni- 
form sequences of phenomena — or the uniform dependence 
and involution of phenomena, so that a given consequent 
cannot exist without a certain antecedent, nor a given an- 
tecedent without involving a certain consequent : Law, in 
distinction from the orderly sequence itself, is that which 
governs it and accounts for it, and without which the se- 
quence would not have been possible. 
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SECTION VIL 

THE LOGIC OF GENERAL FACTS. 

The great Francis Bacon, the first who labored at a full 
exposition of the Inductive Philosophy, himself signally 
failed in all his attempts to give an exemplification of its 
principles. The catalogues of facts which he has left are 
of little or no value. The reason is obvious : -^-The facts 
are heterogeneous, mixed, scattered, casual, and ofter trivial. 
The observations appear to have been governed by no prin- 
ciple, no definite aim, no prophetic thought, in fine, ^by no 
Idea. As the observation of facts and ideas are both de- 
manded in a philosophy of Nature, so the omission of one 
or the other must be fatal to any attempt to arrive at such 
a philosophy. Bacon exposed the errors of those who had 
attempted this work by Ideas alone. He himself failed be- 
cause he attempted it by observation alone. 

The point now distinctly before us is to ascertain the 
true logical grounds of deciding when phenomena have a 
real and fixed connection, as antecedent and consequent, so 
that we may affirm, as a general fact, that they are thus 
connected. 

The connection of phenomena, as stated antecedent and 
consequent, is the exponent of law. Hence, we are deter- 
mined to the observation of orderly sequences as naturally 
presented, and to make experiments in order to enlarge the 
field of observation by the Idea of law. If we do not find 
the law itself, we shall find its beautiful manifestations — we 
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shall know at least that we are dwelling in the light of its 
countenance* 

The Idea of law gives rise to the axioms of universal law 
and of the uniformity of Nature.'*' These axioms are like the 
voices of the Idea, ever speaking (o our thought as we search 
about and pry into the phenomena of Nature. 

Thus, then, in seeking to establish general facts, we are 
looking out for the uniformities of Nature. 

The phenomena which we examine and compare, must 
stand in the one or the othel* of the two relations of antece- 
dent or consequent, for phenomena are in a continual flux, 
and conditionate one Another in this way, the same phe- 
nomena being consequents of antecedents, and antecedents 
to consequents. The flux of phenomena, however, is not a 
lengthening chain of succession, ever presenting new par- 
ticulars, but is composed of cycles, where the end returns 
into the beginning : and the complexity of Nature presents 
us cycle winding within cycle, cycle crossing cycle, and all 
in perfect harmony ; for not only are the particulars of each 
cycle related, but cycle also is related to cycle in the unity 
of one vast system. The acid which is itself a consequent 
of tllb union of two simples, returns by one cycle into these 
simples again ; and by another relation, becomes an ante- 
cedent in another cycle, and aids its movement, as in double 
elective affinity. General facts, therefore, may be more or 
less extensive. The perpetual relation of a particular an- 
tecedent and consequent is in itself a general fact ; an es- 
tablished cycle of antecedents and consequents is a general 
fact; and the established connection between different cy- 

• Supra, p. 319. 
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cl^ 18 another form, of general fact. £ut the principles are 
the same which govern the whole ; for the observation in 
all is the observation of recurring antecedents and conse- 
quents. 

There is one thing here worthy of being remarked, name- 
ly, that when we are' seeking for the stated consequent c^ 
an antecedent, we may employ experiment as well as ob- 
servation, since being already in possession of the antece- 
dfent, we can place it in different relations in order to see 
what consequents are connected with it ; but that, on the 
contrary, when we are seeking for the stated antecedent of 
a consequent, we can employ observation only, for the con- 
sequent being subsequent to the antecedent, we cannot place 
it in different relations in order to see how it arises, since it 
already is ; and, therefore, we have to watch for new in« 
stances where the consequent in question is presented to- 
gether with its proper antecedent. 

Our object being to establish the fact of uniformity, it 
is necessary to settle, as a preliminary question, how many 
instances are demanded to this end. As Nature is governed, 
throughout by exact law, if it can be shewn* in respect to 
any succession, that a given consequent does take ptaiC^e^ 
when a certain antecedent is present, all other antecedent^ 
being excluded, then if there be only one instance, this one 
is sufficient to establish the fact of the sequence. Suppose, 
for example, that we exclude, in the combustion of a metal, 
all antecedents but oxygen gas, then it becomes certain, 
upon the axiom of the uniformity of Nature, that the pre- 
sence of oxygen is a condition of this phenomenon. But it 
does not appear from this that oxygen is a general condition 
of combustion. We may, therefore, proceed to observe and 
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experimeat other combinations, exclading oxygeo — iind if 
WQ find that in all such instances no combustion takes place, 
then, and not until then, we infer that oxygen is a general 
and indispensable condition of this phenomenon. Here one 
instance is not sufficient, since, although oxygen b a sup- 
porter, there may be other substances which act in the same 
way. When several instances concur, the conclusion be- 
comes strong ; and when all known observation and experi- 
ment give the same result, no doubt is any longer enter- 
tained, for the uniformity seems now fully developed. The 
case in which we determine that oxygen is a condition of 
combustion, and the case in which. we determine that it is 
a general condition, are widely different, since one instance 
is sufficient for the first, whereaii the induction roust be ex- 
tended in the second.* Wherein lies the distinction between 
the two cases ? Is it not that in the first case we take a 
given antecedent, and excluding from it all other antece- 
dents, we observe it in circumstances where» if any conse- 
quent ensue, it alone can be the condition and antecedent 
of that consequent ; while, in the second case, we take a 
given conseqent, and observe it as it occurs in a variety of 
circumstances, in order to see whether in all these circum- 
stances there is a general difierence, and but one uniform 
point of a^eement, and that point the presence of the oxy- 
gen? 

Here, then, we see the greater advantage we possess in 



• Oxygen, for some time, was considered the only supporter of com- 
bustion. This was the general fact until subsequent discoreries brought 
to light other supporters of combustion. In no general fiu^t, therefore, 
do we attain the 'necessary^-^ia belongs only to law. 
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following the sequence from the antecedent to the conse« 
quent, than in the reverse order. In the first, having the 
antecedent, we can, as before remarked, by experiment 
place it in different circumstances and isolate it ; but in the 
second, we cannot experiment, but must merely observe the 
instances in which the consequent appears in connection 
with an antecedent : and here the circumstances may be so 
numerous as to require many comparisons in order to detect 
the particular antecedent required. But, on the othier hand, 
the antecedent itself may be complex, and require analysis 
in order to determine the force of the different elements. 
Where this analysis is possible, so that we may separate the 
elements, we can reduce the experiment again to the utmost 
simplicity. If we have established that common air is ne- 
cessary to combustion, and afterwards find that combus- 
tion takes place in another gas different from common air, 
we may be led to enquire whether this gas is present in com- 
mon air ; and when by analysis we have arrived at the com- 
position of the atmosphere, we may test the elements in 
order to determine whether one element alone is the condi- 
tion of combustion. 

But it often happens that we cannot analyse the complex 
antecedent. For example, a certain remedy appears to be 
efRcacious in a particular disease ; now, if all the circum- 
stances are precisely the same in any other case of the dis- 
ease, the remedy may here be expected on the general uni- 
formity of Nature to be equally efficacious. But the com- 
plexity of the antecedents creates a two-fold difficulty. Do 
we have such a perfect knowledge of all the circumstances 
in the first case — ^the constitution of the individual, the in- 
fluences of regimen, &c., the nature of the disease itself, and 
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the force of the recuperative power of nature, as to be cod- 
iident to what extent, or even if at all, the remedy is to be 
taken as an antecedent to the recovery ? And if all this 
were granted, is our knowledge of all the circumstances in 
the second case sufficiently minute and accurate to enable 
us to decide upon the identity of the two cases ? Now, it is 
evident that where antecedents are thus complicated, obser. 
▼ations and experiments need to be multiplied in order to 
arrive at a general expression in any degree satisfactory. 

It appears from the preceding remarks, that the number 
of instances necessary to enable us to decide upon a pre- 
vailing uniformity, depends upon our success in eliminating 
all the antecedents and consequents foreign to the particu- 
lar sequence we are contemplating. If, in the case of the 
treatment of disease, we can eliminate every thing but ^he 
disease and the remedy, then we shall at once be in a condi- 
tion to decide upon the sequence. We shall proceed, there- 
fore, to consider the 

Principles of Elimination. 

I. General difference with uniform agreement 
IN ONE POINT. — Here we suppose several instances of con- 
joined antecedents to be brought under observation, in each 
i nstance, all the antecedents being different but one. Now, 
if in all these instances a particular .consequent uniformly 
appears, then we infer the general fact that the unvarying 
antecedent is connected with the unvarying cpnsequent. 
Two instances thus agreeing would, on the axiom of uni- 
formity, lead us to a conclusion. This conclusion, how- 
ever, attains its greatest force only where the agreement is 
verified by general observation and experiment, that is, by 
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all tbe observation and experiment, not only of the individnal 
philosopher, but also of the whole fraterDity engaged in the 
same course of investigation. Thus, if in several combina* 
tions of elements, all differing except in the single circum- 
stance of the presence of oxygen, and if in all these an acid 
is uniformly produced, then 1v6 would conclude, under the 
conditions above laid down, that oxygen is the acidifying 
element. 

The same principle applies to the observation of an un* 
varying sequent appearing amid varying sequents : here, if 
the antecedents generally appear irregular and indetermi- 
nate, but among these there is one antecedent, which, in all 
the observed instances, is uniformly present, then we infer 
that it is connected with the unvarying sequent. 

There is another mode of applying this principle, which, 
wherever it is possible to combine it with the preceding, 
makes the elimination far more perfect. Suppose that, 
after having determined, in several instances generally 
unlike, the connection of an unvarying anteced^it with an 
unvarying consequent, we are able next to compare instan- 
ces which are also generally unlike, and agree only in the uni- 
form absence of the particular antecedent noted before, and 
in the absence of the corresponding consequent, or in the 
absence of the consequent and the absence of the corres- 
ponding antecedent, — then we have here an indication of 
uniformity tending to tbe same general result. By the first 
mode of applying the principle, we eliminate all the unlike 
and varying antecedents and consequents fcom the particu- 
lar antecedent, and consequent on the ground of their unva- 
rying co-presence : by the second, on the ground of their 
unvarying joint absence. 
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tl. General agreement with uniform difference 
IK ONE POINT. — By this principle, we effect a complete 
eliminatioD. There are three modes of applying it. 

First : Let there be a number of antecedents and conse- 
quents conjoined : remove one of the antecedents, the con- 
sequent which disappears with it is its particular consequent. 
Or if we observe the disappearance in some instance of one 
of the consequents, and find that a certain antecedent has 
also disappeared, then we infer again the sequence of the 
two. In the first case, we may e:!tperiment as well as oh* 
serve ; in the second, we can only observe ; since we can 
compel the disappearance Of a consequent by the removal 
of its antecedent, biit we cannot act upon the antecedent 
through its consequent. Where we repeat the experiment 
or the observation, and in every instance remove, or note 
the disappearance of, the same element, and in every in- 
stance find that the same corresponding antecedent or con- 
sequent is likewise wanting, we of course confirm the gen- 
eral fact by a wider induction. 

Second : Let there be several antecedents attended with 
certain consequents; and among these let there be in- 
troduced a new atitecedeni, the new consequent which now 
appears we infer to be in sequence with the new antece- 
dent. Let this be repeated in other instances, and if, 
wherever we introduce the particular antecedent the same 
consequent uniformly appears, and there only, then the 
elimination of all foreign influences is complete, and the 
sequence under investigation firmly established. 

On the other hand, if, among several phenomena, a new 
phenomenon should make its appearance, and if, upon exa- 
mination, a new antecedent should be found to be also 
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present, then a connection between the two would be in- 
ferred. If, in repeated instances, the j^aroe concurrence 
takes place, nothing seems wanting to the elimination. 

Third : Let there be a number of antecedents, presenting 
complicated ejects, concurrent, opp<;»sing; or independent 
of each other. If, upon examination, we can trace certain 
of the consequents to particular antecedents, then we may 
at once subduct these consequents with their antecedents 
from the sum total. What remains now, becomes the sub- 
ject of new inyestigations ; and thus we may successively 
eliminate antecedents and consequents, until, we will sup- 
pose, only one consequent remains. Now, if there be only 
one antecedent also remaining, then we infer its connection 
with the consequent. This remaining consequent is what 
Sir John Herschel calb the residual phenamewm. 1 borrow 
from him the following illustration : ^ The return of the 
comet predicted by Professor Encke, a great many times in 
succession, and the general good agreement of its calculated 
with its observed place during any one of its periods of visi- 
bility, would lead us to say that its gravitation towards the 
sun and planets is the sole and sufficient cause of all the 
phenomena of its orbitual motion ; but when the effect of 
this cause is strictly calculated and subducted from the ob- 
served motion, there is found to remain behind a residual 
phenomenonf which would never have been otherwise ascer- 
tained to exist, which is a small anticipation of the time of 
its re-appearances, or a diminution of its periodic time, 
which cannot be accounted for by gravity, and whose cause 
is therefore to be enquired into. Such an anticipation 
would be caused by the resistance of a medium dissemina- 
ted through the celestial regions ; and as there are 4)ther 
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good i'easohs for believing this to be ft vera causa^ it has 
therefore been ascribed to such a resistance.'^ 

III. Elimination liY cobbesfonbino auANTiriEs and 
INTENSITIES. -^Antecedents and sequents may be brought 
under the conception of Quantity ; and^us Quantity has its 
exact science, antecedents and sequents ate reducible 
to precise expressions. Now, there are certain antecedents 
which never entirely disappear, and therefore we cannot 
effect an elimination on the preceding principles. For in- 
stance : heat is always present, so that we can never deter« 
mine by actual experiment what consequent Would disap. 
pear if heat were entirely withdrawn. But if, by changing 
the quantity of heat, we find corresponding changes in the 
consequents, then we know, as before, that a sequence ex- 
ists. We do not remove the antecedent, nor change the 
essential order of the sequence,— -we only modify the ante* 
cedent, and uniformly a like modification takes place in a 
stated consequent. Thus, we notice, in the first place, 
certain changes in our sensations with respect to heat and 
cold ; then, observing quicksilver, we see that as our sensa* 
tions of heat increase in intensity, a corresponding expan- 
sion of its bulk takes place, and that, as our sensations mo- 
derate, its bulk contracts, and that this contraction regular- 
ly goes on as the cold becomes more and more severe, until, 
ftt length we make out an exact scale of temperature. 
Now, having determined that quicksilver regularly ex« 
pandtf and contracts, as the> temperature incraaaes or de- 
creases^ we apply the scale to the observations we make 
Qpon other metals, and then upon bodies indi£lcriminat6ly ; 

* Diacounie on the Stady of Natural PhiloMphy, p. 156. 
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and thus the general fact appeacst that all bodies are expand, 
ed by heat, and contracted by a loss of heat. In the same 
manner, we may determine that all bodies, when pat m mo- 
tion, will continue to move until brought to a state of rest 
by an opposing force, taking this in the light of a gene- 
ral fact : We continue to remove obstacles, and as the ob- 
stacles are removed, the time of th^ continuation of motion 
is increased, and thus, although we can never remove all 
obstacles, we may infer that if all obstacles were removed, 
the body would continue to move on forever.* 

*^ Sdund consists in impulses communicated to our ears 
by the air. If a series of impulses of equal force be com- 
municated to it at equal intervals of time, at first in slow 
succession, and by degrees more end more, rapidly, we hear 
at first a rattling noise, and then a hum, which by degrees 
acquires the character of a musical note rising higher and 
higher in acuteness, till its pitch becomes too high for the 
ear to follow. And from this correspondence between the 
pitch of the note and the rapidity of succession of the im- 
pulse, we conclude that our sensation of the difierent pitches 
of musical notes originates in different rapidities with which 
their impulses are communicated to our ears."f 

There is another form of the method to be noticed. We 
may succeed in removing entirely the antecedent, but the 
consequent, instead of disappearing with it, may only un- 



* I introduce this merely as an illustration of the process of elimina* 
tion under the principle laid 4own. The proposition is really an axiom 
— a universal and necessary affirmation, determined by the idea of 
matter itseUv^Vide supra, pp. 168 & 323. 

t Hersoliel's Discourse, p. 153. 
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dergo some modification, — ^perhaps a mere change in the 
degree of its intensity. If this modification of the conse- 
qent be uniform, then we cannot but infer a real sequence ; 
but inasmuch as the consequent is modified only, and does 
not disappear with the removal of the antecedent in ques- 
tion, it must be consequent to «ome other antecedent or an- 
tecedents also. This, then, becomes a case of compound se* 
quence ; and the only way to arrive at the several antece- 
dents is by tentative experiments, in which we eliminate 
successively various circumstances of the phenomenon, or 
introduce new circumstances. In this way we enlarge our 
knowledge of the antecedents, or at length, by making the 
phenomenon disappear in conjunction with the eliminations, 
ascertain the entire compound antecedent. 

IV. Elimination of thb tekms of ▲ Sequence, in 

OBDBB to BBTERKINE WHICH IS THB AnTECEBENT, AND 

WHICH THE CoNSBauENT. — Phenomena may be invariably 
concomikmtj and therefore be known to have a fixed connec- 
tion, as antecedent and consequent, but the order of the se- 
quence may not at once appear. Now, inasmuch as the 
causal influence acts through the antecedent to the produc- 
tion of the consequent, it follows that a consequent can be 
made to disappear, or be modified only by the elimination 
or modification of the antecedent. Hence, if in attempting 
to eliminate or modify one of the terms of a sequence, we 
hit upon the consequent, we shall soon find that it is the con- 
sequent, by being compelled to introduce an antecedent in 
order to accomplish our purpose : whereas, if we hit upon 
the antecedent, we shall remove or modify it without intro- 
ducing the other term, and its removal or modification, im« 
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iDedi{itel J acting upon the other term, will show the tirdet 
of sequence. 

We have an illustration of this in the Theory of Dew, hy 

. the late Dr. Wells, and which Sir John Herschel, in his Dis* 

course alreddy referred to, introduces as throughout *^ one 

of the most beautiful specimens of inductive experimental 

enquiry lying within a moderate compass."* 

We propose dew as a phenomenon whose invariable ante- 
cedent we would ascertain. *' In the first place, we must 
separate dew from rain and the moisture of fogs, and limit 
the application of the term to what is really nieant^, which 
is, the spontaneous appearance of moisture on substances 
exposed in the open air when no rain or visible wet is fall- 
ing. Now, here we have analogous phenomena in the 
moisture which bedews a cold metal or stone when we 
breathe upon it ; that which appears on ^ glass of water 
fresh from the well in hot weather ; that which appears on 
the inside of windows when sudden rain or hail chills the 
External air ; that which runs' down our walls, when, after a 
long frost, a warm, moist thaw comes on : all these instan- 
ces agree in one point, the coldness of the object dewed, in 
comparison with the air in contact with it." In the above 
we have an illustration of our first principle, there is here 
a general difference with uniform agreement in one point. 

But with respect to night dew, is this the real antecedent ? 
^'Is it a fact that the object dewed is colder than the air? 
Certainly not, one would be at first inclined to say ; for 
what is to make it so? But the analc^ies are cogent and 



* Ibid., &c.| pp. 159.16a. 
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unanimous ; and, therefore, we are not to discard their in- 
dications.^ The similarity of the consequents argue ia simi- 
larity of the antecedents. In this case, to settle the ques- 
tion, we have odly " to lay a thermometer in contact 
with the dewed substance, and hang one at a little distance 
above it, out of reach of its influence. The experiment has 
been therefore made ; the question has been asked, and 
the answer has been invariably in the q^rmative, Wheii- 
ever an object contracts dew, it is colder than the air. Here, 
then, we have an invariable concomitant circumstance." 
Bat is cold the antecedent or the consequent of dew ? The 
vulgar prejudice would make it the consequent. ** We 
must, therefore, collect more facts, or, which comes to the 
same thing, vary the circumstances ; since every instance 
in which the circumstances difier isa fresh fact ; and^ espe- 
cially, we must note the contrary or negative cases, u e. 
where no dew is produced." 

** Now, 1st, no dew is produced on the surface of polished 
metedsj but it is very copiously on glass, both exposed with 
their faces upwards, and in some cases the under side of a 
plate of glass is also dewed ; which last circumstance ex- 
cludes the fall of moisture from the sky in an invisible form." 
Here, then, according to our second principle of elimina- 
tion, is a general agreement with a difference in one point, 
namely, the substance of the material. But what relation 
have the metal and glass to the invariable concomitant cir- 
cumstance of cold in the production of dew ? Have we re- 
moved the dew, and thus prevented the cold in the case of 
the metal, or have we removed the cold and prevented the 
dew? Unquestionably the latter; for the metal being a 
good conductor of heat, has continually brought the heat 
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from within itself^ or from the earth beoeath, upon its anr* 
face, while the glass, being a poor conductor, has sufiered 
its surface to become cooled. *' This done, a scale ofitOensUy 
becomes obvious. Those polished substances are found to 
be most strongly dewed which conduct heat worst ; while 
those which conduct well resist dew most effectually." We 
have thus determined that cold is the antecedent of dew, 
and not dew the antecedent of cold. 

The same fact is confirmed by other striking experi* 
ments. Thus, rough surfaces^ which. radiate heat most free« 
ly, are most copiously dewed, the substance remaining the 
same. Again, substances of a l^se texture^ such as cloth, 
wool, eider-down, cotton, velvet, ^c, contract dew more 
readily than substances of a close texture, such as stones, 
metals, <Scc., and the former are precisely those which are 
selected for clothing, since, on account of their feeble con* 
ducting power, they do not carry away the heat from the 
skin to the air. 

** Lastly : among the negative instances, it is observed 
that dew is never copiously deposited in situations much 
screened from the open air, and not at all in a cloudy night ; 
but if the clouds withdraw, even for a few minutes, and 
leave a clear opening, a deposition of dew presently begins, 
and goes on increasing." This remarkable fact shows the 
same order of sequence. *' Those surfaces which part with 
their heat outwards most readily, and have it supplied from 
within most slowly, will of course become coldest, if there 
be an opportunity for their heat to escape, and not be re- 
stored to them from without. Now, a clear sky affords 
such an opportunity. It is a law well known to those who 
are cooveisaiit with the nature of heat, that heat is con- 
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statotly pgCBpitkg from all bodies ib rays, or fay rdtduit&mi 
but ia constantly restored to them by the similar radiation 
of others sarrounding them. Clpuds and surrounding ob« 
jects, therefore, act as opposing causes, by replacing the 
whole or a great part of the heat ^o radiated away, which 
can escape effectually, without being replaced, only through 
opedings into infimte space." We are thus led to the ge- 
neral fact, that any surface *' cooling by radiation faster 
than its heat can be restored to it by communication with 
the ground, or by counter-radiation, so as to become colder 
than the air," condenses the moisture of the air upon itself 
in the form of dew. 

Herschel remarks, *^In the analysis above given, the 
formation of dew is referred to two more general phenome^ 
na : the radiation of heat, and the condensation of invisible 
vapor by cold. The cause (antecedent) of the former is a 
much higher enquiry, and may be said indeed to be totally un> 
known ; that of the latter actually forms a most important 
branch of physical enquiry. In such a case, when we rea» 
son upwards^ till we reach an ultimate fact, we regard a 
phenomenon as fully explained ; as we consider the branch 
of a tree to terminate when traced to its insertion in the 
trunk, or a twig to its junction with the branch ; or rather> 
as a rivulet retains its importance and its name till lost in 
some larger tributary, or in the main river which delivers it 
into the ocean." Now, the ultimate fact upon which all 
enquiry reposes can, in respect to cause, be nothing less 
than the Divine volition ; and the ultimate fact in respect 
to law can be that law only which rests immediately upon an 
Idea. We may continue, by observation and experiment, 
to enlarge our knowledge of the order and relations of phe- 
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iiotiidiia^-ofaiiteeedeiiteandcofimeqaeiits tiidefloitel]r,reaeIi« 
ing from oae antecedent to aikother ; but no mere antece** 
dent phenomenon gives a place for the repose of thouglit. 
The radiation of heat, and the condensation of Ti^r by 
cdd, are antecedents to the formation of dew* Coald we 
now discover their antecedents, we should only have new 
phenomena calKng for other antecedentaT again. We thus 
accumulate general facts, but we want still the centralising, 
alLcomprehending, and necessary Law. An infinite series 
of sequences there cannot be. But if the ultimate fact be 
a mere antecedent like the other antecedents* that ia^ uni- 
formly preceding its consequent, and having no distinguish- 
ing characteristic except that of being the last, then must 
enquiry cease here by a mere arbitrary decision of the 
Deity or of Fate* It does not ce&se because the mind feels 
satisfied, but because it is permitted to go no farther. But 
if the ultimate fiict be not a phenomenon, but a law,- affirm« 
ing, in the light of Ideas, what muH be, not a Mng of ob* 
servalionf but an intitUhe thougU^ then indeed must enquiry 
cease, not by a necessity of compulsion^ but by a necessity 
of pure Reason itself* 

I have already remarked that the fiux of phenomena is 
not to be represented as a lengthening series of particnlaiis, 
which, as it runs back, is ever evolving Some new antece« 
dent, until we reach an ultimate phenomenon ; but that, on 
the contrary, this flux goes on in cycles where the end runs 
into the beginning.* In a series of the first kind, the ulti- 
mate fact would be either an unccmditionated phenomenon, 
which is contrary to the nature of phenomena ; or it would 

* Suprai p. 977« 
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be kw as we have defined it, removed from the sphere of 
phenomeiud devek>pment; whereas the rational coDceptipn 
of law demands that it be erery where presei^t, permeating 
the whole development. But, in a series of the second kind, 
all the phenomena are both conditionated and conditionat« 
i.ng^ and the law, as from a centre, radiates into the whole 
cycle, filling out and ||overning the whole. 

It ought, to ibe remarked here, also, that theory applies to 
general facts as , well as to l&w« ..In r ^bo . latter application, 
the Qoiii^eptipn has already been given.* In the former ap- 
plication, we /nean by it the hypothesis of an r antecedent 
general fact for the purpose of conditio|iating a jknown fact, 
and thus enabling us to give a .more full and i:ational ex- 
plication of the whole series under cpnsideEation. As in- 
stances,, we jnay cite the undulating theory of Light ; and 
Dalton's thewy pf Ultimate Atoms. In bpth instances, we 
have antecedents hypoth^ised and connected with actual 
phenomenfu We hypothesise, in order to supply undiscp- 
vered parts pf a cycle of phenomena, the parts which are 
known suggesting those whjic.h are unknown > or the un- 
known facts may be hypothesised on the basis of n theory 
or a law, which, already comprehending the known facts, 
demands certain, other facts, to complete the cycle. 

In making observations, we naay.hit upon any pact of a 
cycle of facts, and thence be led through the relations of 
aiitecedents aod consequents to other parts. Herschel re- 
marks, in respect to the indjuctipn in the case of dew, '^ Had 
we no previous knowledge pf the radiation of heat, this 
same induction would have made it known to us, and, duly 

« Supra, p. 1$^. 
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considered, might have led to a knowledge of many of its 
laws." That is, any part may serve as a good starting 
point. " In the study of nature," he adds, " we must not, 
therefor;e, be scrupulous as to haw we reach to a knowledge 
of such general facts : provided, only, we verify them care- 
fully when once detected, we must be content to seize them 
wherever they are to be found."* Now, it is because the 
development of phenomena moves in a cycle that we may 
begin at any point indiflTerentFy, since, beginning wherever 
we please or happen to, we cannot lose the connected par- 
ticulars. If we go back from consequent to antecedent, 
the last antecedent becomes the consequent of the first 
consequent, which, relatively to it, becomes an antecedent ; 
and if we go from antecedent to conisequent, the last con- 
sequent becomes an antecedent to the first antecedent, 
which, relatively to it, becomes a consequent. 

Were the cycles of phenomena completed, then observa- 
tion and experiment would have done their work in respect 
to establishing general facts ; then the imiform antecedents 
and consequents would all be known. 

I shall close this section by summing up the cardinal 
points. 

I. The governinfg ideas are Cause and Law. 

II. The leading axioms are those of Universal Law, and 
of the Uniform ity of Nature. 

III. The last named axiom may be conveniently expand* 
ed into two particular axiomsf : 

1. Like antecedents involve like consequents. 

2. Like consequents imply like antecedents. 

♦Supra, p. 16*. tp-aiSL . 
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IV. General facts may be determined to an indefinite 
extent before the law is arrived at, but whenever a law is 
arrived at, or a theory adopted, the cycle of facts may be 
enlarged or completed by their necessary demands. 

y. Hypothesis relates either to fact or to law. Hypo- 
thesised laws are theories. 

VI. In the observation of phenomena we must be both 
general and minute ; noting all the phenomena, and all 
their characteristics. 

VII. Uniform antecedence and sequence of phenomena* 
the semblatiCe and exponent of law, is determined by a 
method of elimination which excludes whatever is foreign 
to the particular relation to be determined. 

VIII. The formula of Induction* comprehends every 
mode of elimination, since it determines the general ex- 
pression of the uniform sequences. 

IX. When general facts are attained, they may be ve- 
rified by returning to the particular instances from which 
they were derived, or by multiplying instances. There are 
often accidental and unlooked-for verifications, which are of 
great weight, because they seem like a spontaneous testinjo- 
ay of nature* 



► p. 202. 
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SECTION VIII. 

mmJCTIVE LOCUC OF UI4IVBRSAL AND iVECESSARY LAWS:} 

Laws are determined in two ways, either directly in the 
form of axioms ;* or indirectly, through an induction of 
facts. The oltimate determining power in both cases lies 
in Ideas of pure Reason. 

We have seen that even Ideas and Axioms detmand phe- 
nomenal conditions for their development ; but this is wide- 
ly different from that induction of facts which at the first 
leads us to uniform antecedents and consequents, and in the 
end to universal and necessary laws. 

The axiomatic forms of law appear in the most original 
laws, such as the laws of Logic itself, and The Moral ; but 
the great laws of Na^ture, those which comprehend the inte- 
rior constitution of substances, and the constkatie^ of 
systems of bodies, are laws arrived at by Induction. 

The Idea of Law, that sublime Idea so quickening to 
thought, leads on all observation and experiment, whether 
the result be merely general facts of uniform sequences, or 
universal and necessary laws. Uniform sequences are 
the exponents of law ; hence, in seeking for them, we 
are really seeking ultimately for law. In the progress 
of our research we pass from one generalization to another 
more extensive and comprehensive, until at length we seem 
to reach an ultimate generalization, and this we call the 

♦ Sapra, p. 238. 
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great and ultimate law. But it is not the great and ulti* 
mate law simply because it is at present the ultimate point 
of investigation ; it may be only the most general fact, or . 
an antecedent the most remote, which we have as yet 
reached. To make it law, something is required in its own 
intrinsic nature, as exhibited to the eye of Reason. Law» 
taken on its highest ground, lies in the pure Idea ; taken 
nn(}er its highest manifestation, it is the determinate pur« 
pose or design of the Creative Mind. And in its sphere ; 
in relation to its appropriate phenoipena, it is universal and 
necessary. Thus the great moral law in its sphere, that iSf 
responsible being ; in relation to its appropriate phenomena, 
that is, the conduct of responsible being, is universal and 
necessary : it is the law without exception and in every in- 
stance ; and it is the neces^ry law, no other being admis- 
sible. It lies originally in the Idea of Right and Wrong ; 
it appears as the wise design in the Creative Mind which 
bodied forth this noblest form of being ; and it gives birth 
to every rule of moral action. 

So also in Somatology, law taken on its highest ground 
lies in the pure Idea ; taken under its highest manifestation, 
it is the determinate purpose or design of the Creative Mind. 
In its sphere — e. g, the interior constitution of bodies or 
their arrangement into system, in relation to its appropri- 
ate phenomena — e. g, the changes of bodies in composition 
and decomposition, or their motions in masses through 
space, it is universal; and, considered as the wisest and the 
best,* it is necessary. ^ Now, that upon which the Reason 
fastens when it becomes satisfied that a law is attained, is the 

♦ Part L, Sect YII. Also, Part III., p|h 165^ 189; 
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correspondence between the ourtward generalization and its 
own Idea, and the presence in the generalization of the 
characteristics of universality and necessity. Thus, Gra- 
vitation is an ultimate generalization ; but it is more, for the 
Reason perceives its correspondency with its own Idea of 
Centralization,^ and therefore judges not only that it is the 
ultimate generalization actually attained, but also that 
there is no other beyond it that can be attained) and affirms 
that it is the law, and the necessary law, of all systems of 
bodies. 

The logical process by which we arrive at universal laws 
is akiii to that by which we arrive at general facts. Indeed 
the establishment of general facts is a part of the process. 
The principles, therefore, laid down in the preceding Sec- 
ttbn, are applicable here also. 

It is impossible to prescribe the number of general facts 
which are demanded as conditions of the determination of a 
universial law. ' Sometimes' the law is preconceived at a 
very early stage of the investigation ; such was the fact in 
the case of Newton in respect to gravitation. Although 
believed to be a law, it ban, under these circumstances, be 
l^ceived' only as a hypothesis, until verified in numerous 
and decisive applications. But the secret conviction, the 
earnest hope, and the indomitable purpose of investigation, 
inspired by the conception from (he beginning, proves it to 
fie deepet in the soul than a fortunate guess or an enticing 
ttncy. ' 

The verification of a law hypothesiEed is strikingly illus- 
trated in Physical Astronomy. '* The law, for examplei 

• p.i8a 
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wliich asserts that the planets are retained in their orbits 
obout the sun, and satellites about their primaries, by an at- 
tractive force, decreasing as the square of the distances in- 
creases, comes to be verified in each particular case by de- 
ducing from it the exact n^otions which, under the oircuqa- 
stances, ought to take place, and comparing them with the 
fact. This comparison, while it verifies In general the ex- 
istence of the law of gravitation as supposed, and its ade- 
quacy to explain all the principal motions of every body in 
the system, yet leaves some small deviations in those of the 
planets, and ^n^e very considerable ones in that of the 
moon and other satellites, still unaccounted for; residual 
phenomena, which still remain to be traced up to causes. 
By further examining these, their causes have at length 
beei\ ascertained, and found to consist in the mutual actions 
of the planets on each other, and the disturbing influence of 
the sun on the motions of the satellites.'"" And thus these 
residual phenomena turn out an additional verification of 
the law of gravitation. 

In other instances the law dawns slowly, and is preceded 
by many vague and inadequate hypotheses which have to 
be overcome before the true light can shine clearly. And 
when it begins to shine, hypotheses appear, which indeed 
are more or less ingenious and satis^ctory, but still indeci- 
sive. And thus there appears a gradual convergence from 
many points to the all-comprehending law. But when the 
law is attained, whatever be the process by which we 
attain it, it is known to be the law by its sufiiciency in 
respect to the phenomena to be explained, 1^ its univer- 

* Hecschel's Dlscoune, p. 166. 
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Aality and necessity, and its echo to the Idea of the Reason 
within* 

There is also to be remarked a difference in the mental 
constitation, by which a superior degree of the intuitive 
function seems to be awarded to some individuals. These 
^are the chosen interpreters of nature. By a sudden and 
wonderful leap they are seen to pass from a limited induc- 
tion to a stupendous conclusion. With a prophetic power 
they seem to foretel the law, which, before ordinary minds, 
lies only as the result of an immense and laborious obser- 
vation. The mere experimenter and observer collects facts, 
but does not gain laws. On the other hand, a mind of high 
intuitive energy cannot make itself independent of experi- 
ment and observation ; for those high prophecies require 
the verification of facts. It is the union of the two which 
makes the finished philosopher of nature, for it is the union 
of the two which constitutes the true Inductive Logic. 
And indeed, where these high gifts are found, we may gene- 
rally expect a corresponding skill and difa'gence in collating 
facts ; for the mind that can penetrate the laws of nature 
under her simplest manifestations, will be prone to seek the 
fullest confirmations of these laws from Nervation and ex- 
periment. 

In the discovery of Jaws there is so much that appears 
like inspiration, and indeed so much that is really inspira- 
tion, if Reason be the inspiration of the Almighty in man, 
that to lay down exact logical rules and formulae designed 
to govern and represent the process of discovery, would ap- 
pear puerile in the attempt, and prove impracticable if 
attempted. 

The great pridciple, however^ can be clearly exprectsed. 
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It is that which has ahready been alluded to, namely, the 
union of Ideas and Observation. It is the force and light 
of the cardinal Ideas of Cause and Law which at first im- 
pel and guide us in investigation. Ideas of Time and Space 
open to us the possibility of succession and arrangement. 
But, beyond this, the laws which govern the world, inas- 
much as they had their origin in the Divine Mind, cannot 
be strange to us. While, therefoi*e, the perceptive and in- 
ductive functions are busy in collecting facts, the mind, is 
intensely meditative, and intuition is awake. Now it is 
that the Ideas which are to spring forth into law are quick- 
ened and called upon. The orderly and uniform sequences 
of phenomena are noted ; — these we have called the expo- 
nents of law. Generalization follows generalization. Hy- 
potheses are framed. Observation is enlarged, and rendered 
more exact by experiment. The Reason conceives more 
and more clearly. All that lies before it in the phenome- 
nal world, having proceeded from the Divine Ideas, is ready 
to meet corresponding Ideas in the human mind. At 
length the required Idea is developed, and it projects itself 
into the external world as the law of the phenomena. 

It will be perceived that we have limited the term law to 
the universal and necessary. In common usage the term is 
applied to uniform sequences in general. The former is the 
strictly philosophical use. While we are looking at particu- 
lar sequences separately from .the universal law, or in igno- 
rance of it, it may perhaps be convenient to call them laws 
of nature ; but when viewed in connexion with the law, 
they are seen to be only forms of its manifestation or expo- 
nential facts. For example, it might be called a law of 
woody and of vegetable matter generally, to float in water, — 
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and of metals and minerals, to siqk ; a law of vapour to rise, 
in the atmosphere ; a law of water, to flow down descents of 
any degree, ^and of bodies generally, to roll down declivities 
when moved off their balance ; a law of the tides, to rise and 
fall; a law of the pendulum, to preserve a determinate 
vibration ; and so on. But when the law of universal gra- 
vitation is understood, then these particular laws, so-called, 
are perceived to be mere uniform sequences determined by 
the universal law. 

*And here we may understand the difference in the intelli- 
gent apprehension, between uniform sequences and univer- 
sal laws. All these particular laws, taken in themselves as 
uniform sequences, are mere arbitrary facts. Wexome to 
know them familiarly ; and, indeed^ w^s seem to understand 
them, because we are accustomed to their appearance ; but 
still, all we can say of them is, that such is the order of na- 
ture. But when we can refer them all to one universal 
law, we gain a deeper and more satisfactory insight. Now 
we perceive a unity and simplicity in nature which awakens 
admiration, like that which we experience when we view a 
grand and perfect mechanism. But still more, we now per- 
ceive the great comprehending law to be a universal and ne- 
cessary law — the law of the universe springing from an Idea. 
Nothing is so intelligible as Idea», for they are the elements 
of the Reason itself, '* the light of all our seeing." In the 
Idea of centralization we perceive how the universe musl be 
constituted, and in the law of gravitation we find the reali- 
zation of the Idea. Equally satisfactory is the law of cen- 
trifugal force, as the realization of the Idea of Diffusion.'*' 

* Pt 188. 
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The haman intellect has ofteDtimes expended its force in 
hypothesising new and more remote antecedents, instead of 
directing itself through an induction of unquestionable facts 
to the discovery of a law. pes Cartes hypothesised vortices 
as antecedents to the primary phenomena of the planets in 
their revolution about the sun, apd of the satellites about 
the planets. And Bernoulli attempted, in accordance with 
this hypothesis, to explain the elliptical form of the orbits by 
the shape of the planets, acting like the rudder of a boat in 
the stream of the vortices. But how were the vortices them- 
selves to be explained 7 A mere multiplication of the ante- 
cedents only threw the difficulty farther back without over- 
coming it. Nay, more ; it introduced new difficulties, in 
the necessity of sustaining the hypothesis. 

Chemistry, the science of material elements and their 
mutual relations in the composition and decomposition of 
bodies, was, until a late period, a mere collection of uniform 
sequences. As such, it was of immense practical impor- 
tance. And as the facts of chemistry had to be elicited by 
nice, ingenious, and difficult, and often dangerous experi- 
ments, the discovery of a new fact often formed an epoch 
in the science, and conferred a just and lasting fame on the 
discoverer. But still the facts stood out to view simply as 
facts, unexplained by any central and comprehensive law. 
They indeed revealed a beautiful and benign constitution 
of nature — they connected themselves with the idea of pa. 
ternal wisdon^ and goodness ; but this was accounting for 
them only under a moral aspect. The same wise and be- 
nign ends might perhaps have been reached equally well by 
a different constitution. What was required, was the intel- 
lectual purpose growing necessarily out of an Idea, and ^ 
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projecting itself in the outer world as the all-pervading law 
in the interior constitution of bodies. 

I have already had occasion to refer to the stupendous 
results to which the genius of Faraday has conducted us. 
In these results, chemistry attains to simplicity and unity. 
All chemical changes are now made to appear under one 
great law, by whatever name we call it, whether of Polarity 
or of ^Electrical Induction. Behind the law there lies an 
Idea.* Neither the Idea nor the law have as yet reached a 
full development, but to this point we are evidently tending. 
The Idea must be an Idea of the pure Reason, related to 
the elemental constitution and changes of bodies analogous- 
ly to the Idea of centralization and diffusion in its relation 
to the masses of constituted bodies ; and the corresponding 
law must comprehend and govern in its sphere, analogously 
to the law of gravitation in its sphere. In Faraday we 
perceive, in an extraordinary degree, the union of the most 
exact, elaborate, and extensive experimentation with Ideal 
conceptions. It is a union of the world of the Senses with 
the world of the Reason ; like the union of those opposite 
polar forces by which he solves the mysteries of his favorite 
science, and brings to light the order and harmony of Na- 
ture in her elements. 

The application of the mathematics to the expression of 
physical laws arises from the fact that the subjects of these 
laws are real quantities, such as magnitude, motion, time, 
and distance. For example, gravitation implies motion, 
and motion is related to space ; the intelligible expression 

•p. IW. 
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• 

of the law, therefore, requires its expression in the relation 
of space. 

Ere we close this part of our investigation, we must re- 
turn for a moment to the cyclical order of phenomena, and 
the central position of law. Receiving this, at least, as a 
convenient, if not a purely rational conception, it must he evi- 
dent that the law, as law, cannot be absent from any point 
of the phenomenal movement ; but is like an indefinite num- 
ber of radii drawn from the centre to the circumference, 
which are many, and yet, in their perfect identity, one ; so 
that we may regard the circumference as formed either by 
the extremities of an indefinite number of equal radii pro- 
jected from a common centre, or by the extremity of one of 
the radii revolving about the centre. Now, suppose our 
observation were fixed upon only one point of the circum- 
ference, we might account for its existence by conceiving 
of it as merely the extremity of a straight line : or, suppose 
we were to observe several points in curvilinear ju^itaposi- 
tion, then we might account for them by conceiving of an 
angle of which the whole arc formed the measure. But as 
our observation became more extended, we might be led to 
the conception of a circle, and then every point would be 
explained in reference to it alone, and the particular straight 
line and the particular angle would pass out of thought in 
the wider generalization. Now, our first conclusions were 
true, but they did not contain the whole truth ; and when 
the whole truth is ascertained, we no longer require our 
first conclusions. In like manner, in a cycle of phenome- 
na, our observation is fixed at first upon a certain antece- 
dent and consequent, and we name the particular end of 
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the uniformity, a law. Here indeed is no error, for the 
law from the centre radiates into this particular uniformity, 
and is the true source of it. But, inasmuch as the particu- 
lar sequence in question is only one of a wide circle of 
sequences, we require the law of the whole ere we have 
the sufficient law of the part. This law of the whole per- 
roeating every part explains every part ; and like the cen- 
tre and radii of a circle, is a conception of pure Reason 
based upon an Idea. 

The Reason in its Ideas enjoys a perfect and quiet cog- 
nition ; and when phenomena are explained by laws, which 
again are explained by Ideas, then we have reached the 
clearest light, and the highest satisfaction of knowledge.* 

The leading axioms and definitions of the Inductive 
Logic of Universal and Necessary Laws, so far as implied 
in the foregoing, may be summarily stated as follows : 

I. Every particular phenomenon is both an antecedent 
and a consequent, taken in different relations *, and, as a 
part of a harmonious whole, is comprehended by a law. 

II. Every law is the projection of an Idea. 

III. Observation and experiment supply the orderly se- 
quences of phenomena, and thus conditionate the develop- 
ment of law; but the law itself, with its characteristics of 
universality and necessity, is a conception of the Reason. 

IV. A rational hypothesis is an effort to find a law by 
tentative acts ; — it is feeling after a law by rational fore- 
thought, if haply we may find it. 

V. Observation and experiment, without a rational hypo* 
thesis, is like a man groping at objects at random with his 

♦ Part I., Sec. X. 
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eyes shut. But even rational hypothesis^ unaccompanied 
by the former, is only felicitous dreaming, 

YI» Inasmuch as the world of the senses was created by 
the Divine Reason from its own Ideas ; and inasmuch as 
the mind of man is made after the likeness of the Divine 
Mind, therefore can it truly be said to know the world of 
the senses only so far as, like the Divine Mind, it finds its 
Ideas there projected. 

YII. Hence the Science of Nature can be determined 
only by a union of Sensuous Phenomena with Ideal Concep- 
tions. 

Till. The criteria of a law are, its suBSiciency in respect 
to the phenomena, its characteristics, viz., universality and 
necessity, and its correspondence to an Idea. 

IX. Law implies Cause. Cause is present wherever law 
is manifested. Law expresses the rational plan, the wise 
and fit developments of Cause. 
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SECTIQK DL 

THE LOOIO OF MT. 

Akt depends upon the Juveiitiye Faneldoiik* ;Tliec6 is a 
Logic of Science ; is there also a Logic of Art 1 

Art ezj0tB before Science. Sometimes it i& the effect of 
accident. Generally, in its earlier stages, it is the effect of 
human wants inspiring an unreflecting ingenuity to empi- 
rical efforts. Art| in its highest state, is an efibct, of ripened 
science. 

Pure accident and empiricism reach art hy mere felici- 
ties. But evcin where there is no science, there is often ex- 
hibited an ingenuity and skill which impress us. 9s a mani- 
festation of high and extraordinary powers. Men oi this 
mould seem to invent by a sort of inspiration. They seem 
prepared for every difficulty, and arrive at results the most 
curious with wonderful ease and tact These instances are 
found both in the mechanical and the -fine arts. There 
must be here an exceedingly vigorous spontaneous develop- 
ment of Ideas, together with a nice ^nd quick observationi 
and a vivid imagination. 

There is, therefore, a true Inductive Logic, leading virtu- 
ally to important conclusions, although they be not stated 
in the form of distinct propositions. These conclusions 
really direct the hand of the mechanician and the artist. 
They are not reflected upon as universal principles, and 

* p. 181. 
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therefore are not elaborated into a scientific system ; they ^ 
appear to the individual as something belonging to him, 
fioihething that answers his special purpose, and with this he 
remains content. In his use they soon become reduced to 
mere rules of art. This natural and spontaneous Logic 
plays an important part in the development of humanity; 
and that which we call Genius, and which so proudly over- 
comes all obstacles, presenting us the unscientific but skil- 
ful mechanician and artist ; or leading onward the untutored, 
as in the case of Ferguson and Corregio, and a multitude of 
others, to the loftiest eminence of science or art, is chiefly a 
natural logical power, lying in the proper union of Ideas and 
external observations-— « union of the Ideal and the Sensu- 
ous* Unite with this the highest form of the imagination, 
and you have the most splendid form of genius : for it is 
the imagination which from Ideas creates those ideal repre- 
sentations which constitute archetypes of all that man ac- 
complishes of the great, the beautiful, and the sublime. 

Where all the lights of science are enjoyed, invention 
exhibits a chain of the nicest reasoning, both inductive and 
deductive. The latter form of reasoning appears indeed in 
the cases above mentioned ; but more remarkably here, in- 
asmuch as the invention sets out with principles already 
ascertained. In its progress it may have to make many 
inductions, and to *exert that high prophetic power which 
gives birth to rational hypotheses. Indeed, the imagination 
is here also tasked in ideal representations of mechanism. 
The steam engine, from its conception to its present state, 
exhibits a constant^series of scientific inventions springing 
from a rigid logic. 

One of the most beautiful instances of scientific invention 
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is Da?y'8 safety-lamp. Here coBclasions were drawn froi& 
established scientific principles; new inductions were made; 
a hypothesis formed ; an ideal o^ the invention represented 
in the imagination, from whence an external model or dia- 
gram could be produced ; and thus every thing was made 
ready for that simple effort of mechanical skill which com- 
pleted the great achievement, — ^great as a work of the intel- 
lect, and no less great as a merciful visitation to pooF and 
laboring men. 



BOOK III. 

DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 



SECTION L 



INTRODUCTION. 

Wb have hitherto been engaged with the Logic of First 
Truths, General Facts, and Universal Principles and Laws. 
We are now to consider the Logic of drawing inferences 
from a comprehending or containing Whole, to particulars 
concluded under it. In Inductive Logic, particulars were 
shown to be involved into universals : In Deductive Logic, 
we most show that universals may be evolved into particu- 
lars.* 

Deductive Logic implies, !• That some first truths, ge- 
neral facts, and universal principles have been established : 
it implies, therefore, a considerable advance of human know- 
ledge. 2. It implies that a cultivated language exists, one 
adequate to express truths, principles, and facts, in clear 
and precise propositions. 

It is, therefore, with propositions that we begin in Deduq- 

• pp. 901-904. 
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tire ReasoDing. These propositions may themselves be 
conclusions drawn from antecedent propositions; or they 
may be primary and underived. They may be analytical 
or synthetical ; and synthetical a priori^ or d posteriori,* 
But the manner in which they may have been obtained is 
not taken into account in the particular deduction with 
which we may be engaged. Neither do we take into ac- 
count the subject matter of the propositions ; this is re- 
ferred to particular scien-^es. If the subject matter be pure 
quantity, it is referred to the mathematics ; if it be com- 
posed of natural phenomena, it is referred to physiology, na- 
tural philosophy, or chemistry, and so on. In considering 
any branch of science, or any subject whatever, we may 
have occasion to make many deductions — these may be a 
means to one end : but in each particular deduction we have 
only to pay regard to the proper relation between those pro* 
positions which form our premises, and the conclusion we 
deduce. This part of Logic, therefore, aims to express a 
universal form of deduction, — ome that shall apply to every 
subject indifferently. 



♦ Vide Part I., Sec. X. 
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SECTION 11. ! 



ANALYSIS OF PROPOSn'l6N& 



A judgment is an affirmation of the mind. When ex- 
pressed in language, it becomes a proposition^ because it is 
then propounded to general attention. E^ery proposition 
consists of a subject and a predicate. The subject is that of 
which the affirmation is made ; the predicate is that which 
is affirmed of the subject. 

The affirmation is either positive or negative ; that is, an " 
affirmation of agreement or of disagreement.* 

The subject and predicate are collectively called terms. 
Each term expresses an object of thought complete in itself* 

That which connects the terms together in a proposition, 
is called the Copula. This copula must- always be is, in 
positive propositions ; and is not, in negative. The reason is 
obvious, viz., that the verb to he enters necessarily into the 
simple and direct form of affirmation. In the ordinary 
forms of language, propositions do notj indeed, generally 
employ the substantive verj) ; but they are always capable 
of being reduced to this form, by using a participle or an ad- 
jective, in connection with the verb : e. g. *^ Caesar con- 
quered," may be reduced to the form, " Caesar was victo- 
rious," in which the copula appears. A term may consist 
of one or of several words. No single word is capable of 
being a term in itself, except a nominative noun, because 

• Supra, p. 63. 
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no other word, in itself, expresses a complete object of 
thought. The iofiaitive mood of the verb is not an except 
tion, for this is really a noun : 6. g, " To be loved is to be 
happy :" i. e. 

Sub. Pred, 



" The state of being loved U a state of happiness." 
When the adjective appears as a predicate, the noun, of 
course, is understood in connection with it. Where a 
term consists of one word, it is caTled a simple term ; 
where it consists of several, a complex term. 

Sometimes no little circumlocution is necessary, in order 
to reduce a proposition, consisting of complex terms, to its 
exact form i e. g. *^ If he starts to-day, he will probably 
arrive the day after to-morrow :'* i. c. 

Sub, 



" The event of his starting to-day, 
Pred. 



an event which makes it probable he will arrive the day afier to-morrow.'' 
Again : " I am sure he said so :" t. e. 

Bub, Pred, 



" The thing referred to bjr * so/ is what I am sure he said.**^ 

Simple terms are singular or common. A singular term 
stands for an individual, and can be predicated only of itself. 
A common term stands for many, and, of course, can be 
predicated of many. 

Propositions are axiegorical or hypotheticaL The former 
is an unconditional affirmation ; the latter a conditiooah 

Propositions are distinguished again by Qtudiiy and 
Quantity. 
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The Quality of a proposition refers to its positive or ne- 
gative character : e. g. '* A horse is a quadraped," is posi- 
tive; *'A covetous man is not contented," is negative. 
We must be careful to distinguish between a strictly nega. 
tive proposition^ u e* one which connects the negative par- 
ticle with the copula, and one which contains a descriptive 
negative particle in one of its terms : e, g. " He was con- 
versing with a man not like the one you describe," is 
positive ; '' He was not conversing with a man like the 
one you describe," is negative. Sometimes it is conve- 
nient to transfer the negative particle from the copula to 
one of the terms, and thus to exchange the negative form 
for the positive : e* g. ** Man is not perfect" is equivalent 
to *' Man is imperfect." 

The logical use of the negative particles must be distin- 
guished from those uses which obtain in the familiar idioms 
of conversation. • In the latter, they sometimes not only 
deny, but affirm the contrary : e. g. the remark sometimes 
playfully made, " He is no fool," is intended not merely to 
deny one kind of quality, but to attribute no common share 
of the opposite kind ; whereas, in the logical use, the nega- 
tive particles simply deny, and never imply, an affirmation of 
the contrary. 

The Quantity of a proposition expresses the extent of the 
affirmation or negation. When the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the whAe of the subject, the proposition is unu 
oerfoZ; when it is affirmed or denied only of a 'pari of 
the subject, the proposition is particular : c. g. " All men 
are mortal," " No miser is happy," are universal ; " Some 
men are prudent," " Some animals are not sagacious," are 
particular. 
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Propositions, as po8itii>ej and negative, and unwerseiy and 
particular^ are distributed into four kinds^ These are 
generally, for the sake of brevity, represented by the sym- 
bols A, E, I, and O. And since Deductive Logic con« 
siders the /orm of propositions, and not the matter^ we may 
conveniently represent the subject and predicate by symbok* 
The whole, then, may be represented as follows : 

A, Universal affirmative* Every X is Y; 

E, Universal negative* No X is Y ; 

I, Particular affirmative. Some X is Y ; 

O, Particular negative. Some X is not Y. 
tn conversational idiom, when we affirm a part, we intend 
to deny the remainder. Thus, when we say, " Some of the 
company have arrived," we intend to signify that a part 
have not arrived. But, in logical language, on the contraryi 
we intend to signify no more than we express. Thus, 
when we say some X is Y, we do not nfean to imply that 
some X is not Y ; this may or may not be', and no doubtful 
form of predication is admissible. 

Indefinite propositions, e. g* " Birds have wings," *^ Food 
is necessary for life," " Fish live in the water," are those 
whose quality is left unexpressed. These do not belong to 
the province of Logic, for here no proposition can be ibde* 
finite, but to that of Rhetoric. The truth is, that indefinite 
propositions never appear in correct writing— unless the in- 
tention be to mislead— except where, from the connection, 
or from the well-known nature of the matier, every reader 
at once is able to supply the true quantity. Thus, iiHien it 
is said <' Food is necessary to life," the writer is sure he 
will not be misunderstood ; otherwise, he ought to supply 
the quantitive particle. 
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Where the subject of a proposition is a singular term, 
the proposition is reckoned among universals, because the 
whole subject is spoken of: e, g. ** Socrates was an Athe- 
nian philosopher," means the toMe of Socrates. 

Propositions may be universal) without having both their 
terms taken universally : e. g, when it is said, " All horses 
are quadrnpedisr,^ the teihai '* horses^^ is tietken ilniversally, 
but not the term '' quadrupeds ;" for it is not true that all 
quadrupeds are horses : but in the proposition, ^ No mer- 
ciful man will abuse dumb animals," both terms are taken 
universally ; for, in excluding merciful men from that class 
who abuse dumb animals, we do also exclude the latter from 
the former. In the other example, although all horses are 
affirmed to be contained in the class ^ quadrupeds," this 
does not imply that all quadrupeds are contained in the 
class ^ horses." la particular affirmative propositions, it 
is evident that neither term is taken universally : e. g, 
*' Some undeserving men are prosperous." 

In particular negatives, the subject plainly is not taken 
universally ; but the whole of the predicate being excluded 
from the subject, must be regarded as taken universally : 
e. g» ^* Some good men are not prosperous." Here the sub- 
ject enters only partially ; but the predicate composed of 
the class '* prosperous," is entirely excluded from the sub- 
* jeot *' Some good men." When any term is taken univer- 
sally, it is technically said to be distributed. Employing 
the symbols already introduced, the whole ean be presented 
at one view. 

A, X is y. Subject distributed. 

£, X is Y. Subject and predicate distributed. 

I, X is Y. Neither term is distributed. 

O, X is Y. Predicate distributed. 
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SECTION III. 

OF PROPOSITIONS AS OPPOSED TO EACH OTHER. 

Propositions are opposed to each other when the subject 
and predicate remain the same ; and they differ in quantity 
or quality, or in both. 

I. Opposition in quantity. A is opposed to I ; and E to 
O* The nature of this opposition is such, that A being 
affirmed, I must be affirmed likewise ; and the same in re- 
spect to £ and O : and the denial of I and O respectively 
involves the denial of A and E ; but the denial of A and 
E does not involve the denial of I and 0« 

This results from the axiom, That the affirmation of the 
universal is the affirmation of the particular : and the nega- 
tion of the particular destroys the universal ; but the nega- 
tion of the universal does not destroy the particular. 

IL Opposition in quudUy, A is opposed to E ; and I to 
O. The nature of this opposition is such that A being 
affirmed, E must be denied ; but I being affirmed, O is not 
to be denied ; and vice versa. The denial of A or E does 
not involve the affirmation of the other ; but the denial of 
I or O does involve the affirmation of the other. 

This results from the following axioms : 1. A universal 
positive and a universal negative being contraries through- 
out their whole extent, cannot both be true. % A particu- 
lar positive and a particular negative being contraries with- 
in limitation, may tie upon different parts of the same 
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field, and therefore both be true. 3. The denial of a uni<. 
versa] of one quality does not legitimate the affirmation of 
a universal of the opposite quality, since both universals 
may be false, and the truth lie only in the particulars : but 
both the particulars cannot be false, for then both the uni- 
versals would be true. 

III. Opposkian in both quantity and quality. A is opposed 
to O ; and £ to L The nature of this opposition is such 
that A being affirmed, O must be denied ; and £ being 
affirmed, I must be denied ; and vice versa. And again : 
A being denied, O must be affirmed ; and £ being denied, 
I must be affirmed ; and vice versa. 

This results from the axioms : 

1. Opposition in quantity and quality, inasmuch as it ex- 
cludes all agreement, amounts to positive contradiction, so 
that the affirmation of one form of the proposition cannot 
be less than the destruction of the other form. 

2. The opposition of a universal positive to a particular 
negative, or of a universal negative to a particular positive, 
constitutes a perfect alternative, — the denial of the one be- 
ing the affirmation of the other. 

The most general form of this axiom is as follows : To 
deny a positive, is equivalent to affirming a negative ; and to 
deny a negative, is equivalent to affirming a positive. In this 
form, quantity is not taken into the account ; but the in- 
troduction of the idea of quantity modifies the expression 
of the axiom ; since to deny a universal positive, is not to 
affirm a universal negative, inasmuch as this may ako be 
false, t. e. the universality may be false ; but it is to affirm 
a negative, u e. the negative must be true in some form ' 
and therefore, as it is not necessarily true in the universal 
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form, it remains that it must be true in the particular form : 
aud so also of denjmg a universal negative in relation to 
a particular positive. 
The following table presents the whole at one yiew : 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THE CONVERSION OF PROPOSITIONS. 

A PROPOSITION is converted by the transposition of its 
terms : i. e, the subject bscomes the predicate, and the pre- 
dicate the subject. 

The proposition as given, is called the exposita ; when 
converted, it is called the converse. 

The law which governs the conversion of propositions is 
as follows : No converse may assert more generally than the 
exposUa, This law results from the axiom, that, A conse- 
quence cannot transcend its premises. Hence, what is af- 
firmed in the exposita of a part only, cannot, in the con- 
verse, be affirmed of the whole. The application of this law 
is very evident. 

1. Universal affirmative. A, X is Y, does not distribute 
the predicate, but only the subject : all the X's are in the 
Y's, but the Y's may contain more than X's ; and, there- 
fore, from the affirmative, every X is Y, we can only affirm 
some Y is X ; i. e. as much of the Y as answers to the X. 

2. Universal Negative. E, X is Y distributes the predi- 
cate as well as the subject. If there is No X in Y ; then, 
consequently, there is No Y in X. 

3. ParticuLar affirmative. I, X is Y distributes neither 
one nor the other : If only Some X is Y» then only Some 
YisX. 

4. Particular negative. O, X is Y distributes only the 
predicate : only some X's are not contained in the Y, but 
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all the T's are excluded from the some X's in question. 
Hence, a simple conversion cannot take place ; for this 
would distribute the X, and, of course, make it to assert 
more generally than the expoeita : From some X is not 
Y, we cannot infer some Y is not X, for then, by the con- 
verse, all the X's are excluded from the some Y's in ques- 
tion. It is true, indeed, that some Y is not X may, in 
some instances, be consistent with the exposita some X is 
not Y, but it is consistent, not as the converse of this form, 
but as a deduction from another form of the proposition : 
e. g, ^ Some soldiers are not brave men," is consistent with 
the exposita, *^ Some brave men are not soldiers ;" bat the 
first is not true, as the converse of the last, which plainly it 
is not ; but as the contradictory Of the universal affirma- 
tive, *' All soldiers are brave men," this contradictory, from 
our knowledge of the matter, being first denied. 

In like manner, the several forms A, Y is X ; E, Y is X ; 
I, Y is X, may be consistent with O, X is Y, in particular in- 
Mnces, where the matter is such as to admit of it. But 
legitimate Conversion takes place independently of the mat- 
ter. According to a strict exposition of the fiirm, there- 
fore, a particular negative exposita has no converse. A 
negative proposition, however, may be changed into a posi- 
tive, by connecting the particle of ne^tion With one of its 

terms : e. g. 

Sub. Pred, 



*< Some brave men are not sotdiera/' 
may be converted as a particular positive, thus. 

Sub. Pred. 



** Some not soldiers are brave men." 
Here the exposita and converse ara identical, and may be 
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refnresented uader the bure fdrm thus, some X is not Y ; 
conversei-aome not Y is X. Where the particle of nega- 
tion is a cowpooent t>f th6 term which it affects, the con- 
version, by a particular positive, ispecaiiarly graceful : e^g. 
^^Some good men are not fortunate"; converse^ ^Some 
ilnfortanate va^n are good men." 

To deny a 'fiegative being e<:[uivalent to affirming a posittve, 
we may convert a positive, «nd^ a form of negatitm or 
aantraposiiion : e. g. ** Every poet is a man of genius." 
This is equivalent to ** No poet is not a man of genius ;" 
whith may be converted by ** He who is not « man of ge- 
nius is not a poet."* 

The following table contains (he different kinds of con- 
version under the bare form : 

ExposiTA. Converse. 

A, XisY = I, YisX, 

E,XisY = E,YisX, 

I, XisY = I, YisX, 

O, X is Y = I, ^t"Y is X. 

By contraposition* 
A, X is Y = E, noTf is X. 

Some universal positive propositions, such as definitions, 
for example, have amoertible terms, i. e. exactly equivalent 
terms, and, in this case, are said to admit of a universal po- 
sitive as a converse : e, g. '* All equilateral triangles are 
equiangular"; but to state this strictly, we should say, 
<< All the equilateral triangles are all the equiangular tri- 
angles." And so, again, the example, '^ A good govern- 

* WhAtel/»Ldgic, Bo<ik II., Chap. II., « 4. 
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ment is that which has the happiness of the governed for 
its object," and which also seems to admit of conversion by 
a universal positive, if stated strictly, becomes, ** All the 
good governments are all those which have the happiness of 
the governed in view." Bnt these propositions need not be 
considered universal, for, in the first example^ we are speak- 
ing not of ^ all triangles," but only of some triangles, u e, 
those which are ^ equilateral ;" and in the second example, 
we are speaking, not of '* all governments," but only of 
some governments, i. e. ^ good governments." We may 
therefore convert them by particular positive propositions, 
as follows : 

^ Some triangles, i. e. all the equilateral, are all the equi- 
angular." 

*' Some triangles, t. e. all the equiangular, are all the 
equilateral." 

** Some governments, u e. all the good, are all those 
which have the happiness of the governed in view." 

^ Some governments, u e. all which have the happiness 
of the governed in view, are all the good governments."* 



* Wbately'ft Logic, ibid. 
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SECTION V. 

PROPOSITIONS CONSTRUCrrED INTO SYLLOGISMS. 

A SYLLOGISM* is the formula of the most direct and 
simple deduction possible. 

Let X is T represent, as before, any proposition. If the 
agreement of X and Y is directly perceived, then intuition 
supersedes the necessity of deduction : but if it cannot be 
perceived directly, then we must enquire for a medium. 
Now, suppose this medium to be Z, and that we perceive, 
by intuition, or as the result of a previous deduction,f that 
X and Y respectively agree with Z, then we infer that they 
agree with each other. We have thus the formula of posi- 
tive conclusions : 

XisZ, 
YisZ, 

therefore 

X is Y.f 

The axiom which determines this formula is the follow- 
ing : If tteo terms agree wUh one and the same third terms 
they agree toith each other. 

Again : Let X is not Y represent any proposition in which 
disagreement is affirmed between two terms. If this disa- 
greement be not intuitively perceived, we must once more 
seek for a medium through which to deduce it. Let Z, again, 
be that medium ; and suppose that either, by intuition, or 
as the result of a previous deduction, we perceive that X 

* Vide supra, p. 73. t pp. 53, 54. } p. 903. 
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agrees with Z, bat that Y disagrees with Z ; then we infer 

that X and T disagree with each other. We have thus the 

formnla of negative conchisions : 

X is Z, 

YisnotZ, 
therefore 

X is not Y. 

The axiom which determines this formula, is the follow- 
ing : If of two termSf one agrees^ and the other disagrees 
with the same third term, they disagree with each other. 

If the two terms both disagreed with the third term, no 
inference could be made, because no relation could be es- 
tablished between them. 

The above axioms are really axioms of pure science.* 
They apply rigidly to the formula of deduction, because 
this formula is wholly independent of the matter of propo- 
sitions. 

It is evident that the syllogism can have neither more 
nor less than three terms. If it had two terms, there would 
be no deduction, but merely a proposition. If it had four 
terms, it would have one term more than is required for a 
simple deduction ; and this fourth term would either be ir- 
relevant, or would be a term in another link of a chain of 
deduction. A chain of deduction may be of an indefinite 
length, as in geometry, for example, where the whole sci- 
ence is a chain of deduction from the axioms and primary 
definitions ; but the links of the chain must each consist 
of the syllogism, — this being necessarily the ever-recurring 
form. 

As the syllogism or formula of deduction has three, and 
only three, terms, so also it has three, and only three, pro* 

• Vide supra, p. S83. 
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positiotis. Two of the propositions contain the ^ompati- 
sons of the two terms, respectively, with the third tertti. 
The third proposition contains the comparison of the two 
terms with each other, in which their agreement or disa- 
greement is inferred. The term with which the tw6 ai^ 
compared is called the middle term ; the term compared with 
the middle in the first proposition, is called the major term ; 
the term compared with iherhiddle in the second proposition, 
is called the minor term. The first two propositions are 
iogeWiex called the premises; and.' the last prbpdsition i^ 
called the conclusion. The proposition which contains the 
major term^ L e, the first, is called the major premiss ; and 
that which contains the minor term^ u e. the second, is 
calted the minor premm. 

But now the question arises, what determines the order 
of comparisons, or the major term, and the major premiss? 
Before we can answer this, several principles must be coii- 
sidered. 

1. It is evident that if all the terms were distributed, It 
would be quite immaterial how we arranged the premises. 
If all X be contained in all Z, and all T be contained in all 
Z, then X and Y cannot be otherwise than compared through 
Z, in their whole extent. 

2. If the middle term be not distributed, then the two 
terms or extremes cannot be certainly compared through it^ 
for one of them might agree with one part of it, and the 
other with another part, and thus no relation between them 
be established : but a distribution of the middle in one of the 
premises is sufficient, for if one extreme has been compared 
to the whole of the middle term, and the other to only a 
part of it, a reUtion is evidently established b^ween them, 
BiDce enerypart of the middle term, in this case, presents 
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the extreme cooipared with the whole of it, to the extreme 
compared with a Tpart of it. 

3. Hence it appears, again, that where there are two par- 
ticular premises, no legitimate conclusion can be drawn ; 
for we shall then have either an undistributed middle, e. g. 

Some Z is X, 

Some Y is Z ; 
or we shall fail in establishing a relation between the two 
extremes ; for the only case of a distributed middle with 
particular premises, is where the middle term is the predi- 
cate of a particular negative, 6. g. 

Some Z is X, 

Some Y is not Z, 
in which, some Z and X being first affirmed to agree, and 
then some Y only being excluded from Z, it cannot follow 
certainly that some Y is not X, since some other part of X 
may twi agree with Z, and some other part of Y m^y agree 
with Z, for particulars of opposite qualities may both be 
true ; and thus the conclusion is left wholly indefinite. 

4. But the case is widely different where one of the pre- 
mises is universal, and the middle term is distributed, e. g. 

All Z is X, 

Some Y is Z ; 
here all Z being contained in X, the some Y con- 
tained in Z must be contained in X also. Again : in 
the premises, 

No Z is X, 

Some Y is Z) 
inasmuch as the whole of Z is excluded from X, and some 
Y is contained in Z, it follows that some Y is not in X. 
Hence if one of the premises is a universal* it is suffi- 
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cienty if only the middle terra be distributed, and this takes 
place when the universal premiss is E, or when, if it be A, 
the middle term is the subject. 

5. We may not distribute in the conclusion a term which 
has not been previously distributed in a premiss, for this 
would violate the cardinal axiom, that A consequence cannot 
transcend its premises, 

6. From two negative premises no inference can be 
made ; for, since in this case both extremes disagree with 
the middle term, we cannot know, by means of this term, 
whether they agree or disagree with each other. 

7. If one of the premises be negative, the conclusion 
must be negative also. Here one of the extremes is affirmed 
to agree, and the other to disagree, with the middle term, 
and consequently they must disagree with each other. 

8. If one of the premises be particular, the conclusion 
must be particular also ; for, although the whole of one ex- 
treme is compared in the universal premiss with the middle 
term, yet, as in the particular premiss, only a part of the 
other extreme is compared with the middle term, only a 
part of the first can be compared with the second in the 
conclusion. A||fi/##Cr 

9. Where there are two universa^remises, we cannot 
draw a universal conclusion, if the ^wo extremes are both 

predicates in the premises, for then they are both undistri* 

buted : e, g. 

All Z is X, 

All Z is Y, 
therefore 

Some Y is X. 

The ambiguity of the middle term is a fallacy arising 

from the matter, or the peculiar use of words, and there- 
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fore is not to be considered here, where we are discussing 
the pure deductive formula. 

It is evident that only four different conclusions can be 
drawn, viz : A, E, I, and O ; now the premises which are 
to determine these conclusions must be constituted in ac- 
cordance with the above principles. Let us consider them 
in order. 

I. A universal affirmatwe conclusion. This can be drawn 
where all of one extreme can be inferred to be contained 
in the other. It is not necessary that the containing ex- 
treme should itself be distributed ; it may contain the other 
extreme, and a great deal more ; all which is necessary to 
the universal conclusion is, that all of one extreme should 
be affirmed to be contained in th^ other. Now, as the 
middle term must be distributed, it must be the subject of 
one of the premises ; and as one of the extremes must be 
distributed, it must be the subject of the other premiss ; 
and again, as it is the only extreme distributed, it must be 
the subject of the universal conclusion. And, once more, 
as the middle term is the medium of comparison, it, on the 
one hand, must embrace the whole of one extreme, and, on 
the other haMitlM^llBelf be all embraced by the other 
extreme. The follojung arrangement of the terms is the 
only one which comprises all the conditions of a universal 
conclusion : 

A, Z is X, 
A, Y is Z, 
A,YisX.* 

Hence the major term is here the one which contains the 

• Barbara. 
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middle» and the minor is the one which is contained in the 
middle. 

We might arrange the premises thus, 
A;YisZ, 
A, Z is X, 
A, Y is X, 
bat the major premiss is generally placed first. 

II. Universal negative conclusion. Here the two ex- 
tremes are universally denied of each other. Hence there 
is only one possible arrangement of the terms, viz : so that 
one extreme shall be universally excludedfrom the middle term^ 
and the other extreme universally contained init^ss follows : 
(1.) (2.) 

E, Z is X,* E, X is Z,t 

A, YisZ, or A, Y is Z, 

E, Y is X, E, Y is X. 

The only difierence between the two syllogisms above, 
is the conversion of the major premiss, in the last. 
Or we may express the same thing thus, 
(3.) (4.) 

A, X is Z,t A, X is Z,§ 

E, Y is Z, or 'E, Z is Y, 

E, Y is X, ^, Y is X. 

The only difference between the last two is the conver- 
sion of the minor premiss, in the second. And the only 
difierence between the first and the last two is, that the ex* 
treme which, in the first two, is excluded from the middle 
term, in the last two is contained in it ; and the extreme 
which, in the first two, is contained in the middle term, in 
the last two is excluded from it. 

* Celarent t Cesare. t Camestres. § Camenes. 
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But it b evident tlmt all these difl^rent forms setiiafy the 
conditions required, and are virtually the same. 

As to the title of the extremes^ the term whidh beeoH^es 
the subject of the conclusion is gienerally called the minor 
term, and that which becomes the predicate of the conclu- 
sion, the major term. In a universal negative conclusion, 
however, this is of no account, inasmuch as it is simply 
convertible. It is quite immaterial whether we express the 
conclusion by £, T is X, or £, X is Y. 

Indeed, the % 3, a<id 4 forms may all be easily reduced 
to the first: the 2, by simply converting the major; 
the 3, by simply converting the minor, and making it to 
change places with the major, and then simply converting 
the conclusion ; and the 4, by trandpijsing the premises, 
and simply converting the conclusion. 

III. Particular ajfirmaiive conclusion. This conclusion 
is drawn where one of the premises is a particular affirina- 
tive, or where both premises are universal affirmatives. 

1. Where one of the premises is a particular affirmative, 
aUof the middle must he contained in one extreme^ and some 
of the other extreme in the middle^ or^ which amounts to the 
same thing, since a particular affirmative xs simply convert- 
ible, some of the mifUHe in the other extreme. The form 
which directly pri^ents this is the following : 

A, Z is X, 
I, Y isZ, 

I, Y is X.* 

• i)arii. 



' The dedaction here is manifestly valid. There are three 
other forms, viz : 

(2.) (3.) (4.) 

I, ZisX* A, ZisX,t I, XisZ4 

A, ZisY, I, ZisY, A, Z is Y, 

I, Y is X. I, Y is X. I, Y is X. 

All these evidently fiilfil the required conditions. Here, 
again, the 2, 3, and 4 forms inay be reduced to the first t 
the 2, by simply converting the majpr, transposing the pre* 
mises, apd then converting the cpnclosion ; the 3, by con* 
verting the minor ; and the 4, by transposing the premises, 
and converting the conclusion. 

SekoUum* It will be remarked that the change of the 
forms, by conversion of propositions, and the transposition 
of the premises, does not alter the current of the deduction. 
We have seen§ that a proposition, when hiwfully converted, 
asserts no more than it did before : the transposition of th/9 
premises obviously does not change their character, nor their 
relation to each other ; and since, when this transposition 
is made, what was before called the major becomes the 
minor term, and vice versoy the conclusion is converted, to 
correspond to it. 

2. Where both premises are universal affirmatives. 
Here, either both extremes are predicates, and of course 
undistributed, or one only is a predicate, and undistributed. 

There are then two forms : 

* Disamis. t DatisL X Dimaris. 

« Supnt, Sec. IV. 
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(5.) 


(6.) 


A, Z 18 X,* 


A, X is Z,t 


A, Z is Y, 


A, Z is Y, 


I, Ti«X. 


I, Y is X. 



These ako can easily be reduced to the first : the 5, by 
converting the minor premiss into I ; and the 6, by trans- 
posing the premises, and simply converting the conclusion. 
After the transposition, we consider A, X is Z, as I, X is Z, 
for only the particular is required for the conclusion. In- 
deed, these forms are quite unnecessary, since a particular 
affirmative conclusion requires only one universal premiss ; 
and two universals, arranged as above, cannot form the 
premises of any thing more. 

IV. Particular negative conclusion. We have seen that 
from two particular premises no inference can be drawn, not 
even where a particular negative, of which the middle term is 
the predicate, and consequently distributed, is one of the 
premises. Nor, again, can any inference be drawn from two 
negatives. One at least of the premises, therefore, must be 
a universal, and only one of them a negative. If there be 
two universal premises, the extreme contained in the uni- 
versal positive must be a predicate, so that it be not distri- 
buted, for if both extremes were distributed, then the con- 
ditions of a universal negative would be fulfilled. From this 
it follows that we can draw a particular negative conclusion 
only in the three following ways : 

1. The whole of one extreme must be excluded from the 
middle term, and some of the other extreme must be con- 
tained in it. There are six forms in this division : 

♦ Darapti. t Bnimantip. 
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(1.) (2.) 




(8.) (4.) 


E,Zi8X,* E,XisZ,t 


E, 


ZisX4 E,ZisX,§ 


I, Y is Z, I, Y is Z, 


A, 


Z is Y, I, Z is Y, 


O, Y is X. O, Y is X. 


o, 


Y is X. 0, Y is X. 


(5.) 




(6.) 


E, Y is Z,|| 




E, X is z,ir 


A, Z is Y, 




I, ZisY, 


O, Y is X. 




O, Y is X. 



2. The whole of one extreme must be coDtained in the 
middle term, and only some of the other extreme excluded 
from it. In this the preceding is reversed. Here is only 
one form, viz : 

(7.) 
A, X is Z,** 
O, Y is Z, 
O, YisX. 

3. Some of the middle term must be excluded from one 
extreme, and the whole of it contained in the other extreme. 
Here also is only one form, viz : 

(8.) 
O, Z is X,tt 
A, Z is Y, 
O, Y is X. 
Every one roust perceive, upon a little reflection, that 
these three divisions embrace all possible negative conclu- 
sions. 

Here, again, all the forms can be shown to be identical in 
their principle, by reducing all the others to the first 

♦ Ferio. t Festino. x Felapton. § Feriso. II Fesapo. If Fresiaon. 
•• Baioko. tt Bolwrdo. 
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form. 3 b reduced by simply converting the major ; 
8, by converting the minor into I; 4, by simply con« 
verting the minor ; 5, by simply converting the major, and 
converting the minor into' I ; and 6, by simply converting 
both the miyor and minor. In these the mode of reduction 
is obvious and easy. 7 and 8 are reduced in a manner 
more circuitous ; In 7, the major term must be changed 
by contraposition, and the minor changed into 1, by con- 
necting the negative particle with the predicate,* thus : 



A, X is Z, hy contraposUi(m1[ E, not Z is X, 

O, Y is Z, by connecting the particle I, Y is not Z, 
O, YisZ, « " CYisX. 

In 8, the minor is changed into E, by double negation, 
and is not converted as before ; the major is converted into 
I, as before ; the premises are then transposed ; and lastly, 
the conclvsion, by a double negation and conversion, is 
made to correspond legitimately as Veil as in form with the 
premises, thus : 
O, Z is X converted into I, not X is Z, 

A, Z is Y hy double negation becomes E, Z is not Y. 



Transposing these premises tee have \ '^ . ' 

^ ® ^ U, notXisZ, 

Then O, Y is X, by double negation ] 



and conversion gives the proper > O, not X is not Y. 
conclusion i 



* Vide Section IV. 

t Contraposition supposes a previous double negation ; it is a simple 
conversion, ^r a chang;e has been ma4e by this n^ation, e. ^. £, X is 
not Z is the double ii^;ation, and then by conyenion, £, notZ is X. 
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As this is somewhat complicated, I will give an illustra« 
lion : 

O, *' Some oppressed men are not discontented ; 

A, All oppressed men are wronged ; 
Therefore 

O, Some wronged men are not discontented/* 
This, when reduced as above, becomes 

E, ** No oppressed men are not wronged ; 

I9 Some not discontented are oppressed men ; 



O, Some not discontented are not not wronged." 
This may also be reduced to the first form of the particu- 
lar positive, viz., to A, I, I, by converting the minor term 
and the conclusion into I, by connecting the negative par- 
ticle as before, and then transposing the premises, thus : 
O, Z is X converted and transposed to minor J, not X, is Z 
A, Z is Y transposed to major A, Z is Y 

0, Y is X converted I, not X is Y 
A, All oppressed men are wronged ; 

1, Some not discontented are oppressed men ; 
I, Some not discontented are wronged i* 



From the foregoing analysis, it appears, that there are 
but four original distinct syllogisms, comprising the four 
possible conclusions, viz.. A, A, A ; £, A, E ; A, I, I ; and 
E, I, O, as arranged under the first form of each kind ; — 
all the other forms being capable of a legitimate reduction 
to these primary forms. 

♦ Whately'8 Logic, Book II., Ch. III. §5. 
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At the beginning of this section we considered the two 
primary axioms of pure science which determine the gene« 
ral formula of Deduction. But in analysing this formula 
under the ideas of quantity and quality, we find another 
axiom developed. In every form of the syllogism one of the 
extremes is more comprehensive than either the other ex- 
treme, or the middle term ; and the middle terra compre« 
bends this other extreme, whether it be the whole or a part 
of the class to which it belongs, thus, 
All Z H» X, 
All, or, some Y is Z, 
therefore we may infer 

All, or, some Y is X. 

Hence, it appears, that what is affirmed of Z, viz., that it 
is comprehended by X, nmst be affirmed of Y also to th& 
extent that it is comprehended by Z. So far with respect 
to Quantity* 

With respect to QualUy^ the middle term is always uni« 
versally affirmed, either to be comprehended by, or to be 
excluded ^oni, the first extreme ; and the other extreme i» 
in whole or part affirmed to be comprehended in the middle 
term, thus» 

An, or, no Z is X, 

All, or, some Y is Z, 
therefore we nay infer 

All, or, some Y is, or is not, X. 
Here, again, what is affirmed of Z, viz., that it univer« 
sally does, or does not, agree with, or belong to X^ must her 
affirmed of Y also, to the extent that k is comprehended by 
Z. 
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Now all this is evident ; and the axiom which forms the 
tmsis of it, is the Dictum de amni et ntdlo of Aristotle, viz.. 
Whatever is qfirmed or denied of any term distrHnUedf 
(«• e. taken uniDcrsaUy^) is affirmed or denied of every par* 
tictdar comprehended under it. 
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SECTION \l 

OF MOODS AND FIGURES. 

The Mood of a Syllogism is determined by the quantity 
and quality of the three propositions which compose it, and 
is repreeiented by the corresponding symbols ; thus, "A, Af 
A, expresses the mood of the syllogism which gives a 
universal positive conclusion ; and so with respect to the 
others* 

The Figure of a Syllogism refers to the situation of the 
extremes in the premises with respect to the middle term. 
Now, obviously, there are but four variations that can be 
made, viz., the middle term must be the subject in both 
premises ; or the predicate in both ; or the subject of the 
major, and the predicate of the minor ; or the predicate of 
the major, and the subject of the minor. The following 
table presents their several relations : 

(1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) 

Z is X, X is Z, Z is X, X is Z, 

YisZ, YisZ, ZisY, Z is Y, 

YisX, tisX. YisX, Y is X. 

^ Now as there are four kinds of propositions. A, E, I, O, 

and three are appropriated to each syllogism, all the possible 

ways of combining them must be sixiy four. For four 

different majors multiplied into four different minors, and 

these again into four different conclusions, is a combination 

of four, three times, 4 X 4 X 4 sx 64. Regarding it as 
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a mere arithmetical problem, since the sixty-four Moods can 
be each stated in the four different Figures, we shall have in 
all 4 X 64 = 256 varieties of the syllogism. The arith- 
metical determination, however, although noticed by logi- 
cians, is of very little use. We find out in this way the 
utmost limit of the syllogisms, but wo are not aided, in the 
least, in discriminating between the true and the false. 

This discrimination can be made only on the principles 
laid down in the preceding section ; and which have there 
been applied to determining the legitimate and required 
syUogisms, independently of the apparatus of Moods and 
Figures. And yet, after having completed this analysis, 
there may perhaps be some convenience in employing 
Moods and Figures in distinguishing the different forms. 

The legitimate forms, we have seen, are in all nineteen ; 
of which, one only is used for universal positive conclusions, 
four for universal negative, six for particular positive, 
and eight for particular negative conclusions. These 
are found in the different Figures. That figure which 
embraces the four cardinal forms, is called the first. 
All the other forms, we have seen, can be reduced to these 
cardinal forms. 

The following lines have been contrived to aid in com- 
mitting the Moods to memory ; and to present, at one view, 
the mode of reducing the secondary Moods to the primary : 

Fig. 1. bArbArA, cElArEnt, dArll, f ErIOque prioris. 

Fig. 2. cEsArE, cAmEstrEs, f EstInO, bArOkO, se- 
cundsB. 

Fig. 9. tertia, dArAptI, dfsAmls, dAtlsI, f ElAptOn, 
bOkArdO, £rls0» habet: quarta insuper 
addit. 
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Fig. 4. brAmAntlp, cAmEiiE% dlmArls, f EsApo, 
frEsIsOn. 

Id the abovet the initial letters b| c* d, f, deoote the mood 
of the first figure to which the secondary mood must be re* 
duced : e. g. In brAmAntlp the b indicates that it is to be 
reduced to bArbArA ;* and so of the others. 

The capital letters deoote the moods ; s, denotes the simple 
conversion of the proposition which precedes it ; p» the con- 
version /leracctdeiw of the proposition which precedes ityf. e., 
the conversion of A into I9 or of I into Aj* ; mi {mtOandi) 1;hat 
the premi^ss most be transposed. 

Baro^O and Bokardo are niMQes given in reference to 
Reductio ad imposMUe; a method of reduction employed 
by some, particularly in respect to these moods. The.B 
denotes that the new mood i^ .to be formed in Barbara ; and 
the K» that for the proposition imn^ediately preceding it, the 
contradictory of. the conclusion must be substituted. These 
moods, however, have, in the.preceding sections been reduced 
in the ordinary way.ij: 

* If reduced to Barbara^ it of course is true in DariL 

t This last occurs in BramarUvp only, and here not because a par- 
Ucidar can legitimately be converted into a unwerudf but because the 
new arrangement of the premises requires a universal conclusion. The 
transfxisition of the premises places the mood in the Ist Fig. and it be- 
comes Barbara necessarily. 

X The kind of arguments to which the different moods are in their 
nature best adapted, is an investigation of very high interest I have 
not entered upon it in this treatise. Perhaps I shall undertake it here- 
after. In the absence of any thing original to offer, I take the liberty of 
i^ypending the following striking remarks fiNun Dr. Whately's excel- 
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lent work. They are given in a note at the foot of one of the pages of 
Book II., Ch. III., S 4 : 

" With respect to the use of the first three Figures (for the fourth is 
never employed but by an accidental awkwardness of expression,) it 
may be remarked, that the First is that into which an argument will be 
found to fall the most naturally, except in the following cases: — First, 
When we have to disprove something that has been maintained, or is 
likely to be believed, our arguments will usually be found to take most 
conveniently the form of the Second Figure : viz. we prove that the 
thing we are speaking of cannot belong to such a Class, either because 
it wants what belongs to the whole of that Glass (Cesare), or because it 
hcu something of which that Class is destitute (Caroestres) ; e. g. * No 
impostor would have warned his followers, as Jesus did, of the perse^ 
cutions they would have to submit to:' and again, 'An enthusiast 
would have expatiated, which Jesus and his followers did not, on the par- 
ticulars of a future state.' 

" The same observations will apply, mutatis mutaTidis, when a Par- 
ticular conclusion is sought, as in Festino and Baroko. 

" The arguments used in the process called the * Abscissio Infiniti,' 
will in general be the most easily referred to this Figure. 

** The Third Figure is, of course, the one employed when the Middle 
term is Singular^ since a Singular term can only be a Subject. This 
is also the form into which most arguments will naturally fall that are 
used to establish an objection (Enstasis of Aristotle) to an opponent's 
Premiss, when his argument is such as to require that Premiss 
to be Universal. It might be called, therefore, the Enstatic 
Figure. E. G. If any one contends that ' this or that doctrine ought 
not to be. admitted, because it cannot be explained or comprehended,' 
his suppressed major premiss may be refuted by the argument that 
* the connection of the Body and Soul cannot be explained or compre- 
hended,' <f^. 

** A great part of the reasoning of Butler's Analogy may be exhibited 
la this form." 
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SECTION VII. 

OF THE REDUCTION OF dYLLOGIBM& 

Rbdtjctiox of Syllogisms is of two kinds, Ostensive Re" 
diuctian, and Reductio ad imfossihUe. The aim in both kinds, 
in respect to Syllogisms, is to prove the validity of the se- 
condary forms. 

I. Osfensive Reduction. — Hero the proof is made out by 
showing the identity of the secondary and primary forms ; 
and this is done by actually changing the secondary into the 
primary, without making them assert more, or, difierently 
from what they did before. 

This change is effected by conversion of terms^ and 
transposition of premises. But it has been fully shown that 
these do not efiect either the kind or the extent of Ihe pre- 
dication. When the secondary are reduced to the primary- 
form, the proof is made out, because these forms are a direct 
expression of the Dictum de omni et nullo. 

II. Reductio ad impossibile. — By this method we prove 
the validity of a secondary Sylk)gism as a form of reason- 
ing, by showing that if we grant the premises, the conclusion 
cannot be false. For that in all cases must be a txdid form^ 
by which, from true premises, we cannot draw a false con- 
clusion. 

The method is simply this : Since by the opposition of 
propositions, every proposition must be true if its contradic- 
tory be false, and false if its contradictory be true, we 
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take the contradictory of the conclusion of the Syllogism or 
form in question, and construct with it, as a premiss in con- 
nection with another unquestionable premiss, a new Syllo- 
gism in the first Figure. Now if the new conclusion thus 
deduced be false, then the assumed premiss must be false, 
for there is no question respecting the validity of the form 
in the first Figure ; and if the assumed premiss be false, 
then the original conclusion of which it is the contradictory 
must be true : e. g. Let us take fiaroko : 

A, X is Z, 

O, Y is Z, 

O, Y is X. 
If this conclusion be not true, its contradictory is true, 
viz., A, Y is X. Let us, then, construct a new Syllogism 
with this contradictory as a premiss, in the first Figure. 
This we can do by merely substituting it for the minor 
premiss in the above Syllogism ; we shall then draw a con- 
clusion in Barbara, thus : 

A, X is Z, 
A, Y is X ; 
therefore, 

A Y is Z. 
Now it will be perceived that this new conclusion is the 
contradictory of the original minor premiss, — and the pre- 
mises it will be recollected were granted ; hence it must be 
false ; and being false, the new premiss is false, and this 
being false, its contradictory, the original conclusion, must 
be true. 

All the secondary forms may be tested in the same way, 
e. g. Feriso. 
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E, Z is X, 
I, Z is Y, 

O, Y is X. 
SubstitutiDg the contradictory of the conclusion A, Y is X, 
for the major premiss, we form the following Syllogism in 
Darii: 

A, Y is X, 

I, Z is Y ; 
therefore, 

I, Z is X. 
But the new conclusion contradicts the original major 
£, Z is X ; consequently it is false ; and being false, the 
new premiss is false, and this being false, its contradictorjr, 
the original conclusion, must be true. 
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SECTION vm. 

OF MODAL, HYPOTHETICAL, AND DISJUNCTIVE PROPOBITIONB. 

L Modals. — ^These propositions do not differ in form from 
what are called pure categorical propositions. X is Y re- 
presents both. The modality is merely a peculiarity of the 
matter, and consequently does not pertain to the pure logical 
formula. Besides, in th.) matter jtself, modal propositions 
can be so disposed ns to become pure categoricals. This is 
effected by attaching the modal words to the subject or the ' 
predicate. E. G. '' It is probable that all knowledge is 

useful," i. e. 

Sub. Pred. 



" All knowledge is probably useful." 
Again : 
'' It is possible that he may arrive tomorrow ;" t. €• 

Sub. Pred, 



" His arriTal to-morrow is possible." 

A subject and predicate may each be expressed by seve- 
ral words, but this cannot affect the form. 

II. HypolheticdU. — These are propositions which contain 
a hypothesis in one of their terms, and are therefore, like 
Modals capable of being reduced under the categorical form. 
Where the force of the reasoning lies in the hypothesis the 
case is widely different ; but it is evident that this is not the 
fact in Examples like the following : 
Every Z is X or p, 

Every Y is Z ; 
therefore, 

Every Y is X or p- 
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The aim here is not to conclude which of the two Y is, 
whether X or p : but only that Y is X or p. 

III. Disjunctives. — These are a kind of compound pro- 
positions, consisting of several categoricals, one of which 
is affirmed to be true ; e. ^. A is either B or C or D. Now 
if we can deny all but one, then that one is true ; or if we 
can affirm one to be true, then the others are false ; thus. 
But A is not B or C ; therefore A is D : or A is D, there- 
fore it is neither B nor C. 

A Disjunctive proposition, however, is capable of being 
reduced like a Modal to a pure categorical, thus : 
Sub, Pred, 



All A not B or C is D ; 
Or, 

£^. Pred. 



All A not B or D is C. 
A Syllogism with such propositions contains the usual 
forms ; e. g. 

Every A not B or C is D. 
All Z is A not B or C. 
Therefore, all 2;^ is D. 
" It is either Spring, Summer, Autumn, or Winter ; bat 
it is neither Spring, Autumn, nor Winter ; therefore it is 
Summer," u e. 



Every season not Spring, Autumn, or Winter, is Sum- 
mer. 



The present season is a season not Spring, &c;, there- 
fore, the present season is Summer. 

When we affirm one to be true, and infer the falsity of 
the others, the same reduction may be made; thus : 
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No A being D is B or C, 



Z is A being D, 
Therefore, Z is not B or C. 



No season being Summer, is Autumn or Winter, &c. 

The present season is a season being Summer ; therefore, 
dec. 

Or, again, a Syllogism of this kind may be put into the 
form of a conditional, thus : 

If A is not B or C, 
Then A is D, dec. 
It is evident, therefore, that the preceding kinds of pro* 
positions require no new formula, but lie within the princi- 
pies already established. 
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SECTION IX. 

HYPOTHETICAL REASONING. 

A CowDmowAL proposition consists of an Antecedent 
and a Cofuegueitt, each of which is a distinct proposition, — 

e. g. 

Antecedent. 



" If the Scriptures are not wholly false, 

Consequent, 

* - , 

They are entitled to respect." 
If Y is Z, 
Then Y is X. 
There are two rules generally applied in hypothetical 
reasoning. 

1. If the Antecedent be granted, the Consequent is 
granted also ; e. g. 

If Y is Z, 
Then Y is X. 



But Y is Z, 

Therefore, Y is X. 
2. The Consequent being denied, the Antecedent must 
be denied also. 

If Y is Z, 
Then Y is X. 



But Y is not X, 
Therefore, Y is not Z. 
The first rule is founded upon the obvious principle, that 
a fake Antecedent or Premiss cannot yield a true condu* 
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sion. The second rule is founded upon the no less obvious 
principle, that an Antecedent or Premiss must be false, 
which yields a false conclusion. 

But, from the falsity of an antecedent, we cannot infer 
the falsity of the consequent, for the consequent may flow 
out of some other antecedent which is true : e. g. 
If Y is Z, 
Then Y is X. 

Now, suppose Y is Z to be false, still Y is X may be 
proved by some other antecedent, c. g, Y is P. 

Hypothetical reasoning really differs from categorical, 
only in that, one of the premises is a hypothesis. The 
formula and all the principles are the same. If Y is Z, 
then Y is X : this is an affirmation that if one proposition be 
granted, another must be granted also. But, one proposi- 
tion (done cannot authorise an inference. We here then 
have only part of an argument, viz : the conclusion and one 
of the premises. Which premiss have we, and can we supply 
the other? There is no difficulty. The conclusion always 
contains the minor and major terms ; the other premiss 
contains the middle, together with either the major or minor. 
Now, if there be a term in the antecedent or premiss, the 
same as the subject of the consequent or conclusion, then 
the given premiss is the minor premiss ; but if the same as 
the predicate of the consequent, then the given premiss is 
the major. And in either case, in order to supply the 
wanting premiss, we have only to connect the middle term 
with that term of the conclusion which is not found in the 
given premiss or antecedent : e* g» 
If Y is Z, 
Then Y is X. 
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Here the wanting premiss, obviously, according to the 
above, is the major, which supply, and we have the following 
syllogism : 

Z is X, 
If Y is Z, 
Then Y is X, 

Or we may state it thus : It is affirmed, that if Y is Z, 
then Y is X : but why does it follow, that, if Y is Z, Y is X 
abo ? The answer to be given is. Because Z is X — ^if Y 
is contained in Z, then Y must be contained in X also, be- 
cause Z is contained in X. 

*' If the Scriptures are not wholly false, then the Scrip- 
tures are entitled to respect." 

But, why does this follow 7 Because, ** Whatever is not 
wholly false, is entitled to respect." Or, •* Every book of 
pure morality and heavenly promises, dec, not wholly false, 
is entitled to respect :" 

** If the Scriptures are such a book, not wholly false," 

"Then the Scriptures, &c." 

Take another case* in which the minor premiss is want- 
ing : 

If Z is X, 
Then Y is X. 

The antecedent here must be the major premiss, because 
it compares the middle with the predicate of the conse- 
quent or conclusion. We can easily supply the minor : The 

* The suppression of the minor premiss, and the constraction of a 
conditional out of the major and the conclusion, gives that casein which 
the antecedent and consequent have a different subject, and which, by 
some, is supposed to involve peculiar difficulties. See Whately's Logic, 
Book II., Chapter IV., f 6, note at the foot of the page. 
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affirmation is that, If Z is X, then Y must be X also. But, 
why must this follow ? Because Y is Z. 

^' If whatever exhibits marks of design is the work of an 
Intelligent Creator ; 

Then the universe must be the work of an Intelligent 
Creator." But why ? 

Because, " The universe exhibits marks of design." 

In ordinary language, all reasoning is usually in an j?n- 
thymematic form ; i. e. one premiss is suppressed ; because, 
when one premiss and the condusion are stated, the mind, 
generally, readily supplies the other. Thus the syllogism 
just above, usually appears, in ordinary language, with the 
major suppressed ; since when it is affirmed that, *' The 
universe must be the work of an Intelligent Creator, be- 
cause it exhibits marks of design," every one assents on the 
ground that, '^ Whatever exhibits marks of design, must be 
the work of an Intelligent Creator." 

What therefore is called by logicians, a Conditional Pro- 
position, is nothing more than an enthymeme, with the 
given premiss hypothesised. And to grant the antecedent, 
is merely to remove the hypothesis. The hypothesis has 
nothing to do with the pure logical form, for, that we ever 
hypothesise is owing to considerations lying wholly in the 
matter or subjects of our reasoning. And to reduce a 
conditional, we have only to supply the suppressed 
premiss. 

The validity of the Rules before given, now, also, appears 
clearly to arise out of the nature of the syllogism. To 
grant the antecedent, is to grant the consequent, because, 
since the suppressed premiss is of course granted, not being 
hypothesised, to grant the antecedent is to remove the by- 
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pothesifl from the other premiss, and consequently to re- 
move all doubtfulness from the argument. And to deny the 
consequent, must be the destruction of the argument, since 
it is equivalent to granting the contradictory of the conclu- 
sion, and consequently denying the premises. 
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SECTION X. 

OF TBE DILEMIdLA^. 

A DiLBMMA is formed by bringing together several 
Conditional Propositions, so that different antecedents 
ihaU have the same consequent; or, different antecedents 
shall have different consequents ; or, the same antecedent shaU 
have different consequents. 

T. Different Antecedents with the same Consequent. 

If A is B, And if A is C, And if A is D, 
Then A is X, then A is X, then A is X, dec. 

Now, if the matter be^such that we can disjunctively 
grant the antecedents, thus : 

But, A is B, or C, or D ; then it must follow that A is X. 
IL Different Antecedents with different Consequents. 

If A is X, If A is Y, If A is Z, 

Then A is B, then A is C, then A is D. 

Now here again, if the matter is such that we can dis- 
junctively grant the antecedents, then we must disjunctively 
grant the consequents likewise ; thus. 

But A is X, or Y, or Z, 

Therefore A is B, or C, or D. 

III. The same Antecedent with different Consequents. 

If A is B, If A is B, If A is B, 

Then A is X, then A is Y, then A is Z. 

Now, if we perceive from the matter, that the common 
antecedent admits of all these consequents, then of course, 
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by granting the common antecedent, we grant all the con- 
eeqaents. 

Where we grant the antecedent, and establish the conse- 
quent, the dilemma is called eonstrudioe. 

But where we deny the cousequent, and destroy the an- 
tecedent, the dilemma is called desiructive. 

We have already remarked in the preceding section, that 
the hypothesis arises from the peculiar character of the 
matter of the proposition ; for the logical form supposes the 
connection between the subject and predicate to be certain. 
And so here again the possibility of disjunctively affirming 
the antecedents, or of disjunctively denying the conse- 
quents, lies in the peculiar character of the matter. The 
force and keenness of the dilemma, as a weapon in debate, 
arises from the matter also, and from many relations and 
circumstances of which the forensic disputant knows how 
to avail himself: e, g. An individual may be so situated 
that his words, or conduct, or both, justify two or more in- 
ferences unfortunate for himself, from one or the other of 
which he cannot escape. He must admit one fact or the 
other, and either is an antecedent involving a stinging con- 
sequent. We have here described the second kind of Di- 
lemma, and of which the several antecedents are the 
^ horns" : e. g. '^ If jSSschines joined in the public rejoic- 
ings, he is inconsistent ; if he did not, he is unpatriotic : 
but he either joined or not ; therefore he is either incon- 
sistent or unpatriotic." 

From the denial of one or the other of the consequents, 
we necessitate the denial of one or the other of the antece- 
dents; and this proves no less forcible than the other 
mode. Thus we may state the preceding example in the 
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foUowiog manner : ^ If JSschines is consistent, he 4id not 
join in the public rejoicings ; if he is patriotic, he did join 
in them s but he either joined or not ; therefore he is either 
not consistent, or not patriotic." 

The first kind is forcible taken in the constructive mode ; 
for here the individual who is the subject of the dilemma 
is involved in several facts, so related, that some one must 
be admitted, and any one leads to the torturing inference. 

The third kind is the ni^eakest, and perhaps ought not to 
be considered a dilemma at all. Having only one antece- 
dent, it wants the ^ horns." In the constructive mode, it 
is merely a conditional, in which the antecedent involves 
several consequents ; and this is common to many con- 
dition^ without yielding any peculiar advantage in debate. 
On the other hand, there is no point in disjunctively de- 
nying the consequents, since the denial of any one of 
them destroys the common antecedent, so that the whole 
force of the argument is found in one of the simple con- 
ditionals. 

Where the dilemma has the subject of the consequents 
different from the subject of the antecedents, the antece- 
dents are major premises. This is obvious from what was 
shown in the preceding section. 

Since the dilemma is merely a combination of condi- 
tionals, it may be resolved into these again, and each con- 
ditional reduced to the complete syllogism, by supplying the 
suppressed premiss. 
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SECTION XL 

OF THE SORITES. 

Titis is an abridged form of jva argument consisting of 
several Syllogisms. It is either categorical or hypothetical* 

I. Categorical Sorites, — This is so arranged that the 
predicate of the first proposition is the subject of the second^ 
' and the predicate of the second the subject of the third, and 
so on. In every new proposition a new predicate appears ) 
and in the last proposition it is inferred that the first subject 
agrees with the last predicate ; e. ^. A is B, B is C, C is 
D, D is £ ; therefore A' is E. It is evident that in the 
same manner the last predicate may be affirmed of all the 
intermediary subjects. The truth of the argument is evi« 
dent. If all A is contained in B, and all B in C, and all C 
in D, and all D in £, then all A, B, and C must be con- 
tained in £ likewise. 

By carefully inspecting the Sorites, we shall perceive 
that the first proposition of the series is a minor premissf 
and all the other propositions major premises, except the 
last, which is a conclusion ; so that we have here parts of 
several Syllogisms, which are so related that the conclusion 
of the preceding becomes the minor premiss of the succeed- 
ing ; and the Sorites is constructed by suppressing all the 
minor premises but the first, and all the conclusions but the 
last ; thus : 



A 
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(1.) (2.) 

A is B, B 18 C, ^ C is D, 

B is C, A is B, A is C^ 

C is D, Therefore A is C, Therefore A is D, 
D is E, (3.) 

Therefore A is £. D is E, 

A is D, 
Therefore A is E. 
The Sorites is formed of the Primary Syllogisms, i. e, 
those of the first Figure, because in this, inasmuch as it is 
the natural form of the Syllogism, no change by conversion 
or otherwise has to be made in the propositions in transfer- 
ring them from one Syllogism to another, which will be the 
case in the other figures, since the middle term is contin« 
ually changing ; e. g. In Darapti the 1st Syllogism would 
be, 

B is C, 

B is A, and then the next Syllogism is C is D« 
Some A is C, Some A is Cf 

Some A is D, 
Which is Darii ; and this can be prevented only by con- 
verting A is C. 

It will be perceived, also, that the first and last proposi- 
tions of a Sorites alone can be Particular ; for the major 
premiss in the first Figure is always universal, but the minor 
term and the conclusion may be particular. 

Where a Sorites has a Negative Conclusion, only the last 
term of the series, before the Conclusion, can be negative* 
Thus,' A is B, B is C, C is D, and No D is E, therefore No 
A is E. Otherwise we should have two Negative Pre« 
iniMS in Ae Syllogisms. 
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II. Hppoihetiedl Sorites* — ^This consists of a series of 
Conditionals, so related and arranged, that the Consequent 
of the first becomes the Antecedent of the second ; and the 
Consequent of the second, the Antecedent of the third, and 
80 on;, and then, by granting the first Antecedent, we 
grant the last Consequent, and indeed all the Consequents, 
thus : If A is B, then A is C, and if A is C, then A is D, 
and if A is D, then A is E ; but A is B, therefore A is £. 

By denying the Consequents successively, we of course 
deny the Antecedents ; and this forms the destructive Sorites. 
The Conditional can, as before shewn, be reduced to com- 
plete Syllogisms ; and then the Syllogisms will be found to 
be related in the same way with those of the Categorical 
Sorites, viz., the conclusion of each preceding Syllogism 
being the minor premiss of each succeeding one. The only 
difference, then, between the two kinds, lies in the hypothetl- 
cal character of one of the premises in the last kind. 

A Sorites may be constructed either by suppressing the 
major or minor, just as conditionals in general. 

Scholium, — It appears from the preceding Analysis of 
Hypothetical reasoning under all its different modes, that it 
involves no new formula or principles. Every kind of De- 
duction therefore is comprehended by the Dictum de omni 
et nuUOf and the axioms of agreement and disagreement. 
The fundamental Ideas are Evolution, Identity and Difier- 
ence, Quantity and Quality. 
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SECTION XIL 

At>PLICATION OP THE DEDUCTIVE FORMULA. 

The greater part of human reasoniog is of the Deduc* 
tive kind. The number^ of fir«t principles and general 
truths is comparatively few, but their application is infinite* 
Many of them, and especially in Religion, Morals and Polii^ 
tics, have been spontaneously developed in the human 
mind ; and many others, the result of nice and laborious in>. 
vestigation, have become current, through thie means which 
now exist for widely circulating knowledge. In the constant 
expansion of knowledge by scientific men ; and the improve- 
ments of art by the ingenious und skillful ; and in the multi- 
form practical duties of the general human life, these first 
great principles and truths receive their continual and di- 
versified application. Hence there is no department of 
knowledge, of art, or of duty, where Deductive Logic is not 
required. . 

But are Conclusions, in order to be legitimate, required 
to be drawn strictly according to the deductive formula 1 
By no means, if we intend by this the formal expression 
of every step of the reasoning. This is not necessary, for 
many things are so plainly implied when not expressed, that 
their formal expression would only encumber the style. But 
still in every case of legitimate inference no logical princi- 
ple can be violated, and the language is capable of being re» 
duced to the Syllogistic form. Hence, whenever it is re- 

A A 
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quired to test the validity of inference^ a resort to the 
Syllogism is decisive. 

It ^ould not be difficult to give here examples of the ap^ 
plication of the formula in testing deduction in a variety of 
subjects, t at first intended this. Upon reflection, how* 
ever, I have concluded to limit these examples to one sub- 
ject, and this one eminently clear and beautiful* I meau 
Geometry. My first plan would have tehded considerably 
to, swell a work, already* perhaps, transcending the just 
bounds of an elementary treatise ; besides, all the ends of il- 
lustration will, I think, be found to be answered by this one* 

Demonstration is of two kinds, direct and indirecU 
Direct d^jlinqnstration is the deduction of a conclusion from 
admitted truths and principles: indirect shows the truth 
of a proposition by proving that its contradictory violates ad- 
mitted truths and principles. Geometry employs both. 
It is a science* of absolute certainty, for its fundamental 
Idj^ are^ cles^rly developed ; its Axioms are perfect \^ ita 
Dfljl^^tiona adequate and precise ; its subject pure and ex- 
act quantity ; and its deductions are made with the utmost 
rigour. 

After kiying down its axioms and definitions, Geometry 
proceeds to make its deductions. The first deduction tnust 
necessarily be made directly from the axioms and defini- 
t^HQflu 9ut the next may employ the deduction already 
n^^^e a^ a basis, La connection with the axioms and defini- 
tions» and s^ onward* Hence the field of deduction is con- 
tiftuaily enlarging* 

In constructing this science, n;iuch depends upon the order 

* 1^ 78y 79^ t p, 383, 



bf Arrangement: for since propositions already dtetoon- 
istrated are employed in demonstrating others, it is evident 
that one arrangement may be superior to another in lifibrd- 
ing facilities for the progressive demonstration.* 

After the science has been constructed, it is highly ad- 
vantageous and beautiful, to reverse the order> and trace back 
remote propositions through the Connected chain of demon- 
iBtrations to the axioms and definitions. 

In illustrating the application of the Deductive formula in 
this science, I shall first take an instance of direct demon- 
Btration* The proposition I have selected is the following: 

^ A line which bisects (he vertical angle of a triangle, 
divides the base into two segments, which are proportioned 
to the acyacent sides." 

We have in this proposition, deductions both from axioms, 
and from propositions previously deduced, so that it will 
serve to illastrate both. 

A C B is the triangle, and the ^euigle tit € is bisected by 
the line C D. 

Now, to aid the deduction by bringing in other relations 
besides those simply presented in the triangle, we produce, 
the line A C, and draw B E parallel to C D, so that the 
two lines thus added meet in £. We now have a case 
t>f alternate angles included Itetween two parallel lines and 

* Corollaries are imporUtat links in the chain o^ demomttratioti. 
They are propositions which in all cases require demonsttatmn. In 
Uie usual definition of a Corollary, it is said to be *< An obvious conse- 
"quence deduced from something ^ing before/^ But because it is 
" obvious," the deduction is not ^ven, but left to be supplied by the 
learner ; and yet in some instances the deduction of the Corollary is 
iDoce difficult than that of other propotitions where it isfoimaUygiVMi. 




an intersectiDg &ne, and this is our fifst syllogisni in Dairi^ 
as follows : 

All alternate angJes are equal } 

But the angles BCD and £ B C are alternate angles ^ 
Therefore these angle» are equal. 

But BCD and A C D are equal by construction ^ and 
this leads to another syllogism in Barbara, vi^: 
B C D is equal to A C D, 
E B C is equal to B C D, 
Therefore 

E B C is equal to A C D : 
u e. All B C D, as an equal, is contained in A C D, 
All E B C, as an equal, is contained in B C D^ 
Therefore 

All E B C, as an equal, is^ contained in A C D« 
In the second deduction, the conclusion of the first deduce 
tion is made the minor premiss : it will be remarked, that 
this is therefore a case of the Sorites ; but the Sorites con- 
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^ehends all cases where oDe deduction flows out of 
another. 

Or we may deduce it directly from the axiom, ** Things 
equal to the same thing, are equal to each other :" thus, 

All things equal to the same thing, are equal to each 
other ; 

E B € and A € D are things equal to the same thing, 
viz. B C D ; 

Therefore, they are equal to each other* 

This is a syllogism in Darii, of which the axiom forms 
the major premiss. It is evident that in all cases of deduc- 
tion from an axiom, the axiom must form the major premiss. 

Inspecting the diagram still farther, we perceive that the 
angles A C D and C E B are an outward and inward angle, 
opposite to each other on the same side of a line A E, cut- 
tin^ the two parallel lines C D and E B ; hence their 
equality is inferred in Darii as in the first deduction ; the 
major premiss being here again a proposition before proved, 
viz. " All outward and inward opposite angles on the same 
Bide of a line intersecting two parallel lines, are equal." 

But we have just before inferred the equality of A C D 
and E B C, therefore we infer again from the axiom already 
quoted, and, in the same way, the equality of C E B and 
E B C ; thus. 

All things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other ; 

C E B and E B € are things equal to the same, viz. 
A CD; 

Therefore, they are equal to each other. 
^ We have now two angles of a triangle E B €, opposite 
tiro of its sides, equal ; we therefore infer the equality of 
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these ndas fVoni a proposttton already proved, which Ifcere 
again becomes the major premiss of the syllogism, thus : 

^ Every triangle equal in respect to two of its angles, is 
equal also in respect to the two sides opposite these angles ^'^ 

The triangle £ B C is a triangle equal in two of its 
angles, riz. C E B and E B C ; 

Therefore, it is equal in the two sides opposite these 
anglesy viz. the sides E C and B C. 

Inspecting next the whole triangle A B E, we perceive 
that it is a triangle having its two sides, A B and A E, dU 
vided hy a line C D parallel to its base E B ; we can tbevco 
fore infer the proportionality of the segments of the sides 
from a prqMsitiDn already demonstrated, thas, 

** Every triangle having a line drawn parallel to its base 
dividing its other two sides, is a triangle whose sides are 
divided proportionally ;" 

The triangle A B E is such a triangle ; 

Therelbre its sides are divided proportionally, viz. 
AD:DB::AC:C£. 

But, if A C is proportional to € E, it mast be proper, 
tional to C B, equal to C £ ; for 

E C is a proportional of A C ; and 
C B is £ C ; therefore 
C B is a proportional of A C. 
Hence A D : D B : : A C : C B. 

The above analysis shows conclusively that the fhrmula 
of Deduction permeates geometrical demonstration. 

Although, for the purposes of demonstration, it is not ne- 
cessary, generally, to draw out the whole deduction in de* 
tail, still a better insight woidd be gained of Geometry^ and 
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striking illustrations afibrcled of this part of Logic if it Were 
occasionally done. Indeed, by raising questions respecting 
the axioms and definitions in order to show their necessary 
and intuitive character, as well as 5y analysing the demon- 
strations, the study of Geometry may be connected with 
the highest parts of Logic, and be made to embrace the 
whole, with the exception of Induction ; and this again may 
be happily connected with the whole range of natural science. 
The study of science would thus be placed on the most 
elevated grounds, and Science herself be clothed with light 
as with a garment. 

In the course of the preceding analysis we have referred 
to several propositions previously prbved. 'Now we might 
go back to these and analyse them in like manner until we 
should repose amid the axioms and definitions and their 
governing Ideas. But this process has been so amply, and 
I hope so clearly indicated, that I do not deem it necessary. 
One of the propositions referred to, however, affords ab il- 
lustration of the indirect mode of demonstration, otherwise 
called the Reduciio ad dbsurdum^ or the Reductio ad im» 
possihile. I will therefore proceed to give an analysis of 
the demonstration of this one proposition more. The pro- 
position is stated as follows : — 

*^ Every triangle equal in respect to two of its angles, 
is equal also in respect to the two sides opposite these 
angles." ^ 

If this foe not true, its contradictory is true, vi2 :— ^ 

** Some triangles equal in respect to two of their angles, 
are not equal in respect to the two sides opposite these 
angles." 
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Let A B C be the triangle having its two angles A and 
B equal. 

c 




Now if the contradictory be true, and the two opposite 
sides, B C and A C, are not equal, then of coarse one must 
be greater than the other. Let us therefore suppose A C to 
be the greater, and take A D, (m A C, equal to B C. Next 
join B D. Now we have a triangle A D B within the tri- 
angle ABC; and, comparing them, we have, by the con- 
tradictory, in the first triangle, side A D equal to side B C, 
in the second ; also the side A B is common to both ; also, 
by the hypothesis contained both in the proposition and the 
contradictory, the angle A in the first, is equal to angle B» 
in the second. But it has previously been shown in the 
chain of geometrical deductions, that *' Any two triangles 
having two sides and the included angle in the one, equal 
to two sides and the included angle in the other, are equal 
each to each." This we assume as a major premiss ; and 
then add as a minor, '' The two triangles A D B and A B 
C, by the contradictory, are« two triangles having two sides 
and the included angle in the one, equal to two sides and 
the included angle of the other." Hence the conclusion^ 
«' The two triangles A D B and A B G are equal." 

Here we assumed the contradictory as a minor premiss 
in connection with an unquestionable major. But what is 
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the conclusion ? That one triangle, A D B, contained in 
another triangle, A B C, is equal to its container ; u e* 
That a part is equal to a whole. The conclusion then, in- 
asmuch as it violates the axiom, ^ A whole is greater than 
any of its parts," is false. But the falsity of the conclu- 
sion must he traced to the falsity of one or both of the pre- 
mises, since the form is correct, being Darii ; but the major 
was granted ; therefore the falsity is in the minor ; and the 
minor being false, its contradictory must be true ; but the 
contradictory is the original proposition. 

Illustrations of the Syllogism can be drawn from Geo- 
metry and from the Mathematics generally, to an indefinite 
extent. The abore, however, will aniswer, the ends of a ge- 
neral and elementary work. 
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SECTION XIII. 

OF FALLACIE& 

A Fallacy is a false argument artfully constructed, 
with the intent to deceive ; or, unwarily stumbled upon, 
from an ignorance of the Logical form, or of the subject 
under consideration. 

The full examination of this subject would lead us into a 
wide field, and one in which all the principles of Logic 
would have to be brought unde^ review. The limits we 
have judged fit to assign ourselves will prevent an exami- 
nation in detail ; but we hope, nevertheless, to present the 
important points with sufficient amplitude. 

In giving a division of Fallacies we must follow the di- 
visions of Logic itself. We shall not, however, pursue the 
same order ; but as we have just now been engaged with the 
Deductive Formula, we shall first consider the Fallacies per- 
taining to this part, so as not to break the continuity of the 
investigation, and reserve what remarks we may have to 
make on Fallacies pertaining to the other parts of Logic for 
the close of this Section. 

Fallacies of DEDVCTioir. 

These are divided into Fallacies in the formula; and 
FaUacies in the matter. 

The latter are not strictly logical ; but inasmuch as they 
lie in the matter of propositions employed in deduction, and 
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where also a rigid adherence to the formula is used to con* 
ceal the Fallacy in the matter, this appears to be the most 
appropriate division to which they can be assigned. 

I. Fallacies in the Formvla. — ^These have virtually 
been set forth already in the Analysis of the Formula in 
Section V. Nothing more is necessary here than a sum- 
mary view of them : 

1. Undistributed Middle ; e. g, 
I, Z is X, 
A, Y is Z, 
A, Y is X. 
Here, although all Y is contained in Z, yet as only some 
Z is contained in Y, and only some Z in X, that part of Z 
which is contained in X may contain no part of Y, and thus 
there can be ground for an inference. 

3. lUicii Process, — This designates the fallacy of distri* 
buting a term in the conclusion which has not been pre- 
viously distributed in the corresponding premiss, and thus 
drawing a conclusion beyond the data ; e. g. 
A, Z is X, 
A, Z is Y, 
A, Y is X. 

3. Two Negative Premises, — Here, since both terms are 
excluded from the middle, no comparison of them can be 
made through it ; 6. g. 

E, Z is X, 
E, Y is Z. 

4. Positive Conclusion^ where there is a Negative Pre- 
miss ; or a Negative Conclusion^ where both premises are 
positive. 

5. Particulat Premises.'^ln all cases where both pre- 
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I are particular, we shall have an undi^ibuted middle, 
or an illicit process of the major or the minor term, or both 
Gombioed« 

6. Mm^ than three terms plainly expressed. — ^This is an 
attempt to combine two Syllogisms into one. 

7. Inferriiig iheftdsUy of the emtdusion from that of the 
premiss ; or the truth <{/* ihe premiss from that of the con- 
elusion* 

The first of these fallacies appears where, when an inade- 
quate or false argument has been used to establish a con- 
clusion, and the argument baring been successfully refuted, 
tt is inferred that the conclusion is false ; e. g. If it be ar- 
gued in favour of the immortality of the soul that all men 
entertain a belief of it ; admitting that the argument might 
be refuted by adducing the instance of some nation who 
manifest no conception of immortality, still this is no ground 
for concluding against the doctrine. The argument must 
go for nothing, but the doctrine of immortality may still have 
a real and impregnable foundation. This fallacy indeed 
identifies itself with the illicit process ; 6. g. 
A, Z is X, 
I, Y is Z, 
I, Y is X. 
Now if the minor be refiited, as is supposed in the ex- 
ample above, then the argument will stand 
A, Z is X, 
O, Y is not Z, 
O, Y is not X. 
In which there is an illicit process of the major. 

The second of these fallacies, viz., inferring the truth (^ 
the premiss, firom the truth of the conclusion, is a case of 
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undistributed middle ; «• g. If from the truth of the doc- 
trine of immortality we infer its universal belief, thus, 
^ Whatever is universally believed is true. The doctrine 
of Immortality is true. Therefore it must be universally 
believed ;" u «. 

A, Z is X, 

I, Yisl;;^^ 

I, Y is S^ 2* 

The above, therefore, is not really a distinct branch of 
fallacies in the formula, although at jSrst view it might ap* 
pear to be so. 

11. Fallacies in the Matter. 

In this class of Fallacies, the formula is supposed to be 
strictly observed. 

1. Ambigtums Middle* — ^This fallacy consists in using a 
word, as a middle term, which admits of two significations. 
In the major premiss, the major term agrees with the middle, 
taken in one of its significations ; and in the minor 
premiss, the minor term agrees with the middle, taken 
in another signification; and then in the conclusion, 
the minor and major are, according to the formula, in- 
ferred to agree with each other. The two extremes are 
indeed compared with the same word, but with two very 
different ideas ; so that in reality we have two middle terms ; 
e. g. 

" A pitiful man is beneath respect. 
Howard, the philanthropist, was a pitiful man. 
Therefore he was beneath respect." 

Many words, however, are so settled in their signification 
that such fallacies cannot be successfully practised with 
them. Perhaps the word pUiftil is one of these. 
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Logiciaiis have distinguished several kinds of Ambiguous 
Middle : 

FaUaeia Figur€B Dictionis^ in which the middle term 
is not precisely the same word, in form, in both prembes, 
but so nearly akin that they may be assumed to have the 
same meaning ; e. g. 
X "A designing ma^^u^orthy of confidence. 
5w. This man has fottieiki design. 

Therefore he is unworthy of confidence." 

Many fallacies may be formed in this way; and the 
slighter the shades of difference in the meaning of the two 
kindred words, the more likely is^ the fallacy to pass un- 
detected. 

FaUacia Plurium Interragationum. — This fallacy consists 
in asking several questions apparently the same, and yet in 
reality of several different meanings, and therefore admit* 
ting of several different answers. The question forms one 
of the premises of the argument ; and then, when an answer 
ia given, the sophist stands ready with another premiss to 
make out a conclusion, which, because unexpectedly op« 
posite to what the one replying intended, serves to embar- 
rass, if not to confound, him ; e. g. There are cases in 
which we may strictly follow the statute law, and yet be 
guilty of great injustice and cruelty. Now let the question 
be asked. Is not a man justified when he does that which is 
lawful ? Here a reply would not be likely to be given in 
the negative : and when given in the affirmative, another 
premiss might be formed embodying some act of oppression 
-—as a landlord seizing the goods of a worthy, but sick and 
unfortunate tenant ; and then the conclusion appended that 
the landlord is justified in doing so. 
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FaEacy of Division and ComposUion. — In this fallacy the 
middle term in one premiss is taken collectively^ in the other, 
disiributively. If in the major prembs it be taken collec- 
tively, and in the minor distributively, it is a Fallacy of 
Division ; e. g, 

" Five is one number ; 
Three and two are five ; therefore. 
Three and two are one number." 

If in the major the middle terra be taken distributively, 
and in the minor collectively, it is a fallacy of composition ; 
e.g. 

^ Three and two are two numbers ; 
Five is three and two ; therefore, 
Five is^two numbers." 

'' There is no fallacy more common, or more likely to de- 
ceive, than the one now before us ; the form in which it is 
most usually employed, is, to establish some truth, separately^ 
concerning each single member of a certain class, and thence 
infer the sense of the whole collectively: thus some infidels 
have labored to prove concerning some one of our Lord's 
miracles, that it might have been the result of an accidental 
conjunction of natural circumstances. Next, they endea- 
vour to prove the same concerning another ; and so on ; 
and thence infer that clU of them might have been so. 
They might argue in like manner, that because it is not very 
improbable one may throw sixes in any one out of a hun- 
dred throws, therefore, it is no more improbable that one 
may throw sixes a hundred times running."* 

FdUaeia accidentis.-^ln this form of the ambiguous mid- 

* Whatdy's Logic, Book III. f 11. 
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dk, the middle term in one premiss is used to express mere?^ 
the essence of a thing ; and in the other premiss, to expresg: 
the same thing, together with its accidents ; e. g. 

*' What is bought in the market is eaten ; 
Raw meat is bought in the market ; 
Therefore raw meat is eaten." 

In the major premiss we are considering edible substances* 
in general, without referring to their circumstances ; in the 
minor, we bring mto view one of these substances with it» 
circumstances ; and then infer of the latter what was true 
only of the former. 

There are many ways in which words become ambigu* 
ous ; but the discussion of this subject does not properly be- 
long to Logic. To reason well, a thorough knowledge of 
some one language, at least, as the vehicle of thought, is evi- 
dently indispensable; but the language in which our rati* 
ocinations are expressed, and the principles and formulae 
which are to govern and direct the reasoning process itself^ 
are two different branches of study. 

2. Fallacies relating io the connection between the nuU^ 
ter of the premises and that of the conclusion. 

The preceding head related to the matter of the middle 
t^m as ambiguously expressed in the two premises. Now 
as the same matter is expressed in the two premises, and in 
the conclusion, inasmoch as the last compares together the 
two terms, which in the former had been compared with the 
middle term, it is obvious that Fallacies may arise also in 
respect to the correspondency between the representations 
of the premises and the eonclusion* admitting the form ta 
be correct and the middle term to be unambiguous.. 
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LfOgiciaos have distinguished and given names to several 
forms of this Fallacy. 

1. Petitio Principii, or, arguing in a circle. — ^In this form 
of the Fallacy in question, the connection between the pre- 
mises and conclusion is such, that the premises themselves 
are dependent upon the conclusion ; so that the conclusion 
must first be assumed to be true, before we can find pre- 
mises to prove it. This Fallacy, in order to be successful, 
must of course be artfully constructed, for, when exposed, it 
is too gross to delude any mind for a moment. Hence 
much here depends upon obliquity and obscurity of the lan- 
guage. To attempt to prove the existence of a God 
from the Sacred Scriptures must be a petitio principii, 
since they profess to be a revelation from God, and therefore 
assume His existence. 

This Fallacy, however, is not by any means always an 
intentional one. Acute reasoners have sometimes very 
honestly fallen into it. 

Thus the famous argument used by many writers on 
Moral Agency, to prove that the *' Will is always deter- 
mined by the strongest motive," is a notable instance of 
this fallacy, where the reasoners were eminent both for 
logical skill and moral integrity.'" 

'^ The will is always determined by the strongest motive." 
How do you prove this ? '' The will is always determined 
to some volition or other, and it is always determined by 
motives, for they always are present." But how does this 

* One of the roots, if not the root of this error, is the not distinguish* 
mg between an order of sequence, and the princijile of causality ; be- 
tween the motives as uniform antecedents to Toiitions, and Will as it* 
tdf, the cause of volition. 
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prove that it is determined by the strangeH motive ? ^ That 
must be the strongest which determines it." Why ? '* Be-* 
cause it could not otherwise be determined." How do you 
know that ? '^ Because it must be determined by the strong- 
est motive." It is evident that the very point to be proved 
is the point assumed. 

2. False or undue oMumptian of premises. This embraces 
those instances in which the premises, although not depend- 
ent upon the conclusion, require to be proved before the 
reasoning can be admitted to have any force. In all cases 
of Deduction we have to begin with principles already es- 
tablished ; or if assumed at the beginning of a course of 
reasoning — as is sometimes convenient-^they must, before 
the course is completed, be satisfactorily proved. It is 
therefore always an important enquiry, whether the princi- 
ples with which we begin are sufficiently established to be 
made the premises of an argument, A judicious and hon- 
est reasoner will be cautious in this respect ; but it is of the 
nature of sophistry boldly to assume, and to supply by a 
show of confidence, the want of a true or an adequate basis. 

*' Sometimes men are shamed into admitting an un- 
founded assertion, by being confidently told that it is so evi- 
dent that it would argue great weakness to doubt it. In 
genera], however, the more skilful sophist will avoid a dU 
red assertion of what he means unduly to assume, because 
that might direct the reader's attention to the consideration 
of the question whether it be true or not ; since that which 
is indisputable does not so often need to be asserted : it suc- 
ceeds better, therefore, to allude to the proposition as some- 
thing curious and remarkable ; just as the Royal Society 
were imposed on by being asked to account for the fact 
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that a vessel of water received no addition to its weight by 
a live fish put into it ; while they were seeking for the 
cause^ they forgot to ascertain the facty and thus admitted, 
without suspicion, a mere fiction." 

There are iseveral species of false assumption mentioned 
by Logical writers, but as they all involve the same princi- 
ple, we shall only give a brief summary of them* 

Non causoj pro causa. A false assumption of causes. 

Here the facts are given, and assuming a cause for them, 
we reason from it as a real and established connection. 

A non vera, pro vera. This, if it differs from the preced- 
isg, is probably meant to designate a false assumption of 
facts, as in the anecdote of the Royal Society, quoted above. 

When causes and facts both exist, the connection between 
the two may be assumed on insufficient grounds t it may be 
assumed either that the causes necessarily involve the facts, 
or that the fkcts cannot be referred to any other antece- 
dents. The first relates to the inherent nature of causes ; 
the last to the necessary conditions of the facts. 

A non tali, pro tali. This is reasoning from a false as<- 
«iffBption of parallelisms ; or frotti false analogies. 

False assumption of references. This appears chiefly in 
references made to the Holy. Scriptures. Every passage is 
authoritative. Henee, although a writer may find few or 
none which in reality bear upon a favorite dogma, still a 
mere array of the references strikes the eye ; and if the pas- 
sages are not examined, which, through the indolence of 
human nature, is apt to be the case, the desired end of the 
sophist is obtained. 

♦ Whately's Logio, ibicl. § 14. 
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AMmmnfikn of prdbabUUies, When the premises are 
each probable with a certain degree of probability, the com- 
bined probability is aasomed to be an addition ofprobabUitieSf 
whereas it is only a probability ofaprohaMLity. 

If Z is only probably X, and Y is only probably Z, then 
T is probaUy X, not with an increasing, bat vfithsL decreas- 
ing probability ; e. g. 

Z is probably (say |) X, 

Y is probably (say |) Z ; therefore 

Y is probably (| x | = J^) X. 

In a sorites the probability is still more weakened, and 
weakened the more the sorites is extended. A cumtdaiian 
of arguments consists of arguments drawn from distinct 
sources ; this differs widely from arguments depending one 
upon the other. 

3, Ignoraiio elenchiy or irrelevant conclusionm^^Thia 
fallacy consists in connecting with given premises, 
not the legitimate conclusion, but one which, although 
widely different from it, shall, in the language, so resemble 
it, or be so covertly substituted for it, that the deception 
goes undetected by the reader or hearer. *' Various kinds 
of propositions are, according to the occasion, substituted 
for the one of which proof is required. Sometimes the par- 
ticular for the universal ; sometimes a proposition with dif- 
ferent terms ; and various are the contrivances employed 
to effect and to conceal this substitution, and to make the 
conclusion which the sophist has drawn answer practically 
the same purpose as the one he ought to have established," 

^' A good instance of the employment and es^posure of 
this fallacy occurs in Thucydides, in the speeches of Cleon 
and Diodotus, concerning the Mitylenapans ; the former 
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(over and above his appeal to the angry passions of his au< 
dience) urges the justice of putting the revolters to death ) 
whichy as the latter remarked, was nothing to the purpose^ 
since the Athenians were not sitting in judgment^ but in 
deliberation^ of which the proper end is expediency." 

Archbishop Whately, from whom the above extracts are 
taken, has so admirably exhibited the different forms of this 
fallacy, that I cannot resist the temptation of becoming 
still more largely his debtor. Indeed, on the whole subject 
of Deductive Fallacies, I freely confess my indebtedness to 
him. 

ArguTnenlum ad hominem^ ^c,-^** There are certain kinds 
of argument recounted and named by Logical writers, which 
we should by no means universally call Fallacies ; but which 
when unfairly used, and so far as they are fallacious, may 
very well be referred to the present head ; such as the * ar* 
gumentum ad hominemj or personal argument, * argument 
turn ad verecundiamt* ^ argumerUum ad poptdunif^ <^c. all of 
them regarded as contradistinguished from * argumentum ad 
rem^ or, according to others, (meaning probably the very 
same thing,) ' ad judicium.* These have all been described 
in the lax and popular language before alluded to, but not 
scientifically : the ' argumentum ad Aomtnem,' they say^ 
' is addressed to the peculiar circumstances, character, 
avowed opinions, or past conduct of the individual, and 
therefore has a reference to him only, and does not bear du 
rectly and absolutely on the real question, as the * argument 
turn ad rem* does :' in like manner, the / argumentum ad ve^ 
recundiam* is described as an appeal to our reverence for 
some respected authority, some venerable institution, d;c., 
and the ' argumentum ad populum,* as an appeal to the pre- 
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judicos, passioDSt &c., of the oaultitude ; and so o^ the tesU 
Along with these is ttsually enunierated ' argumentum ad 
ignorantiamf* which is hei^e omitted, as being evidently no<» 
thing more than the employment of same kind of Fallacy^ 
in the widest sense of that word» towards such as are likeJy 
to be deceived by it. It appears then, (to speak rather more 
technically,) that in the * argumentum ad hominem^ the con- 
clusion which actually is established, is not the absolute and 
general one in question, but relative and particular ; viz^ 
not that ' such and such is the fact,' but that ^ this man is 
bound to admit it, in conformity to his principles of Rea* 
Boning, or in consistency with his own conduct, situation,' 
i&c. Such a Conclusion it is often both allowable and ne^ 
cessary to establish* in order to silence those who will not 
yield to fair general argument ; or to convince those whose 
weakness and prejudices would not allow them to assign t(% 
it its due weight t it is thus that our Lord on many occa* 
sions silences the cavils of the Jews ; as in the vindication 
of healing on the Sabbath, which is paralleled by the au- 
thorised practice of drawing out a beast that has fallen into 
a pit. AU thi$» a^ we have said, is perfectly fair, provided 
it be done plainly, and amwedlp; but if you attempt to 
evhstUvUe this partial and relative Conclusion for a more 
general one — if you triumph as having established your 
proposition absolutely and universally, from having estab-^ 
lished it, in reality, only as far as it relates to your opponent^ 
then you are guilty of a Fallacy of the kind which we are 
now treating of > yjour Conclusion is not in reality that 
which was, by your own account, proposed to be proved i 
the fallaciousness depends upon the deceU or attempt to de- 
ceive* The saixie observations will apply to * argumenXum 
ad verecundiamj* and the rest." 
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PaUddaus reftUation. This is the refutation of* a propo* 
sition assumed to belong to an opponent ; and thus really 
an evasion of the point in dispute* 

Nearly akin to this is the eJkpedient of shifting <me^3 
ground^ by covertly adopting and discussing some other 
question than the one taken up at the beginning. 

*' A practice of this nature is common in oral controversy 
especially ; viz. that of combatting both of your opponent's 
premises cdternat^lyj and shifting the attack from the one to 
the other, without waiting to have either of them decided 
upon before you quit it." 

We refer to the same head, " the very common case of 
proving something to be possible when it ought to have been 
proved highly probable; or probable, when it ought to have 
been proved necessary ; or, which comes to the very same, 
proving it to be not necessary, when it should have been 
proved not probable ; or improbable, when it should have 
been proved imj^ssible"' 

Fallacy of Objections. This consists in " showing that 
there are objections against some plan, theory, or system, and 
thence inferring that it should be rejected | when that which 
ought to have been proved is, that there are more or stronger 
objections against the receiving than the rejecting of it< 
This is the principal engine employed by the adversaries of 
oar Faith : they find numerous ' objections' against various 
parts of Scripture, to some of which no satisfactory answer 
can be given ; and the incautious hearer is apt, while his 
attention is fixed on these, to forget that there are infinitely 
more and stronger objections against the supposition that 
the Christian religion is of human origin ; and that when 
we cannot answer all objections, we are bound in reason, 
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and in eandor, to adopt the hypothesis which labors under 
the least* That the case is as I have stated, I am author* 
ised to assume, from this circumstance : that no complete 
ttnd consigtefU amount has evef been given of ike manner in 
fidhich the Christian religion^ supposing it a human contri* 
vance^ could have arisen and prevailed as it did. '* 

Fallacy of proving part of a Question. The skilful sophist 
having proved or disproved a part of the question, by en- 
larging upon this, often succeeds in removing out of v'low 
another part, perhaps the m6st important of all. 

" This is the great art of the answerer of a book ; suppose 
the main positions in any work to be irrefragable, it will be 
strange if some illustration of them, or some subordinate 
part in short, will not admit of a plausible objection ; the 
opponent then joins issue on one of these incidental ques- 
tions, and comes forward with ^ a Reply' to such and such 
a work. 

*' Hence the danger of ever advancing more than can be 
well maintained, since the refutation of that will often 
quash the whole : a guilty person may often escape by hav- 
ing too much laid to his charge : so he may also by having 
too much evidence against him, i. e. some that is not in 
itself satisfactory : thus, a prisoner may sometimes obtain 
acquittal by showing that one of the witnesses against him 
is an infamous informer and spy ; though perhaps if that 
part of the evidence had been omitted, the rest would have 
been sufficient for conviction." 

Suppressing the Conclusion, There are two ways of sup. 
pressing the true conclusion : First, by omitting to state the 
proposition you are to prove, at the beginning of the argu- 
ment ; and then, after a long spun and elaborate argument. 
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drawing a conclusion remote from the true one, with a con- 
fident and pla.usible air. Secondly, by omitting to give the 
conclusion altogether, but framing an argument in such a 
way as to lead the hearer to draw the wrong conciusioD? 
which the sophist aims at. We have a striking instance of 
this species of reasoning in Antony's speech over the dead 
•body of Caesar. 

*' Jests. Jests are Fallacies ; i. 6. .Fallacies so palpable 
as not to be likely to deceive any one, but yet bearing just 
that resemblance of argument which is calculated to amuse 
by the contrast ; in the same manner that a parody does, 
by the contrast of its levity with the serious production 
which it imitates. There is indeed something laughable 
even in Fallacies which are intended for serious convictiout 
when they are thoroughly exposed. There are several 
different kinds of joke and raillery, which will be found to 
correspond with the different kinds of Fallacy : the pun (to 
take the simplest and most obvious case) is evidently, in 
most instances, a mock argument founded on a palpable 
equivocation of the middle Term : and the rest in like man-* 
ner will be found to correspond to the respective Fallacies, 
and to be imitations of serious argument." 

Jests, however, are often very serious arguments, when 
their effects are considered ; for that which is turned into 
ridicule, becomes, in some degree, an object of contempt, or, 
at least, ceases to command respect and careful attention. 
They are also popular arguments, for they require no 
thought, and afford a piquant amusement 

FaUacp of Epithets. This appears in the disputes of po- 
litical parties and religious sects. The fallacy is of a two- 
fold character: First, the odious, name may be fatteHe^r 

BB 
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upon an individaal, or upon the party or sect to which 
he belongs, with the utmost injustice : there may be merely 
a seeming agreement arising from similar names and cir- 
cumstances, without any real identity of principles ; or 
there may be an agreement only in points unimportant, or 
even commendable ; but, notwithstanding, when the hue 
and cry is once raised, the multitude are prone to rush to 
the chase, and join in the ferocious sport. Secondly, the 
name itself may have become odious unjustly ; it may be a 
good name, darkened and marred by the prejudices and 
persecutions of a benighted and bigoted age ; but its cha- 
racter has become fixed in the popular apprehension, and 
no one now stops to enquire into its origin or its principles ; 
it is the symbol of enormous error, if not of crime, and he 
who is adjudged worthy to wear it, may fail to gain a se- 
cond hearing. In this fallacy, the conclusion is not gene- 
rally concealed until the close of an argument, and covertly 
applied ; it is brought out at the beginning in the epithet 
itself, and frequently supersedes the neces«»ity of even the 
show of an argument. 

We close here our view of the Deductive Fallacies. It 
will be seen that those arising from the matter of the pro- 
positionis are numerous. It requires both mental discipline 
and tact to guard against and to detect them. But one 
thing is evident, that a pure, benevolent, and truth-loving 
^irit is the most effectual protection against this species of 
false reasoning. 

The fallacies which I next propose to consider, are those 
of Induction and Intuition : fallaciHs belonging to the two 
former parts of Logic, and therefore rather improperly in- 
troduced here. Notwithstanding this seeming impropriety, I 
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have concluded to do so, for the purpose of making the whole 
subject of fallacies a unique portion of the work. Besides, 
I propose to handle what remains briefly, as it is not of a 
nature to require nor to admit of an exposition running 
much into details. The common human life is peculiarly 
the theatre of deduction, for it is here that principles are 
applied or violated most extensively ; it is therefore the the- 
atre which presents most abundantly both the opportunities 
and the temptations of sophistry. 

Fallacies of Induction. 

These are of three kinds, Fallacies of Observation, Fal- 
lacies in determining General Facts, and Fallacies in in- 
ducting Laws. 

I. Fallacies op Observation. — We note here three 
Fallacies : 

First. InadeqtuUe Observation, — All the phenomena, if 
possible, in relation to a given subject should be observed : 
and the mind should not rest content while any phenomena 
probably remain which, by any labor and diligence in obser- 
vation and experiment, may be brought to light. But 
human nature is prone to accept as sufficient a set of limited 
but familiar observations lying within the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the individual. Men are, as it were, divided into 
tribes dwelling in deep vallies ; and each tribe looketh upon 
its valley as the wide universe, and the high mountains 
around as the horizon of being and the impassable boundary 
of thought. This be*getteth narrow-mindedness, bigotry, 
and imperfect and crude knowledges. The philosopher 
passes over the mountain tops, walks through valley after 
valley, converses with all the different tribes, sees the same 
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things aa they appear in difierent places ; and thos prepares 
himself to learn the general laws which govern God's crea* 
tores, and to eBJ<^ the harmony and beauty of all things. 
Again, human nature is impatient of the slow and persevere 
ing labor demanded in prosecuting observation and experip 
roent. It is far more pleasant to our natural indolence to 
take such observations as force themselves upon us, and to 
leave the rest to conjecture, than to endure the toil and r&- 
straint, and wait for the tesults of thorough investigation* 

Another form of this Fallacy appears where the observa- 
tion, although extensive, is imperfect and hurried. Such are 
the busy collectors of facts, the ambitious founders of ly* 
ceums and cabinets, who bring us abundance of things scfid 
but little thought ; who indeed manipidate, but do not nicely 
examine. 

Facts show the state of the world. He, therefore, who 
does not look at all the facts, and examine their character- 
istics minutely, is not prepared to form sound judgments. 
He may express opinions, but he is not entitled to ^ny 
authority. 

Secondly, The Fallacy of making Observation and Ex- 
periments vntkout a purpose, or a prophecy of ike end tn the 
form of a rational hypothesis. 

We have already alluded to the catalogues of facts made 
by Bacon.* These are an example of the Fallacy under 
consideration. By the knowledge already attained of the 
constitution of the world, and the spontaneous inspiration of 
Ideas awakened in profound and patient meditation, thd 
mind when it comes Within a new field of investigation is 

• p.- 376. 
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prepared and impelled to form some hypothems of the order 
of sequences, if not of the ultimate law. We call this a 
rational h3rpothesis, because it considers laws already ascer- 
tallied, and thoughtfully watches the indications of the ini- 
tiative phenomena. Such a hypothesis at the early stage of 
investigation is necessary, in order to arrange the facts al- 
ready gained, and to know where to make further observa- 
tions, and how to adjust experiments. 

Without such a hypothesis, every thing is done at ran- 
dom. It is indeed sheer empiricism — ^a trying of experi- 
ments like a blind easting of dice, with a wondering and 
puerile curiosity to know what will turn up next. Philoso- 
phical investigation foresees its end with more or less clear- 
ness. Like Bunyan's pilgrim, it at least sees a little shin- 
ing light a great way off, and by keeping that little light in 
its eye, it at length reaches the straight and narrow way of 
Truth. When Newton saw the apple fall, he formed his 
hypothesis ; he thenceforward had a definite and great end 
before him. 

Thirdly. The Fallacy of making facts bend tofavounte 
iheortes^^-^y^hen Theories are once formed, men are ever 
ready to become intoxicated with them^. An ingenious 
Theory is a proud effort of the Intellect, and, theiefore, not 
easy to be relinquished by its author ; and the light and 
order which it gives to facts which before appeared compli- 
cated and inexplicable, soon brings it into general favour 
with enquiring minds. Hence there springs up a passion to 
apply it, and to make every thing accord with it. Men begin 
to forget that it is a mere hypothesis, which may or may 
not be true ; and that, if not confirmed by general observa- 
tioUf it must yield to some more perfect conception. In this 
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way they are often betrayed into great abeurdities. We 
have an illustration of this, in the tenacity with which some 
chemists for a while adhered to the Phlogistic Theory. 

Now Truth and Philosophy alike demand that a Theory 
shall be adopted, always with the tacit understanding, that 
it is to be held in abeyance to farther discoveries. And 
here the great Philosopher shows his greatness, in that he 
becomes wedded to nothing bat truth ; and holding theories 
only as a means of truth, he is ready to modify them ac- 
cording to the indications of new facts, or even to renounce 
them when they cannot be verified, or a better light is ob- 
tained. Thus Newton, for a time, laid aside the law of 
gravitation, while the calculations did not appear to sustain 
it. But in the end he had his rich reward. 

II. Fallacies in DSTBRHnnNG General Facts. 

First. The fallacy of affirming a uniform Sequence^ from 
a mere observation of coincidences, — ^This Fallacy is very 
common. The superstition of dreams and omens, the em- 
piricisms of medicine, and a thousand empty popular max- 
ims, all belong here. 

Because two phenomena are found to be conjoined to 
time and place, therefore, by this Fallacy, one is assumed as 
the uniform antecedent of the other, and we are to expect 
the recurrence of the one wherever we find the other. Now» 
before we have a right to conclude that the two are in uni- 
form sequence, we must prove by experiment that the 
given Consequent never takes place except where the An. 
te cedent in question is present ; t. e» We must prove by 
Negative instances as well as Positive. Upon further ex- 
amination, we may find the same Consequent to coincide in 
time and pli^ce with a tbou^nd other phenomena ; but lAa( 
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alone can be its proper Antecedent, ttUhout which U doea 
not take place* This indeed is the Fallacy condemned ia 
the memorable language of Bacon : — *' Inductio qnae pro- 
cedit per enumerationem simplicem, res puerilis est, et 
precario eoncludit, et periculo exponitur ab instantia 
contradictoria, et plerumque secundum pauciora quam 
par est, et ex his tantum raodo qu» praesto sunt pro* 
nunciat. At Inductio quae ad Inventionem et demonstra« 
ttonem Scientarum et Artium erit utilis, Naturam separare 
debet, per rejectiones et exclusiones debitas ; ac deinde post 
negativas tot quot sufficiunt, super affirmativas coo^- 
cludere."* 

. Secondly, The Fallacy of denying whatever has not been 
faund hitherto in the common observation of men^ or does not 
exist in generally received maxims, 

Th's Fallacy is of the same nature with the preceding, and 
equally condemned by the language of Bacon* The former 
a^rms that those are proper Antecedents and Consequents 
which have been found together ; the latter, that none can 
exist beyond thoso which have hitherto been found together. 
The one gives awthwity to untested empiricism; the other 
denies any truth to exist beyond it. The one consigns us 



* " That induction which proceeds by a mere enumeration of in- 
stances, IS a puerile affair, and concludes precariously, and is exposed 
to danger from contradictory instances, and for the most part it gives its 
decisions according to fewerin stances than is proper, and from those only 
which are th^n present. But an indurtion that would be useful to the 
discovery and demonstration of the sciences and arts, ought to distin- 
guish nature througti proper rejections and exclusions , and then, after 
a sufficient number of negative instances have been adduced, to draw 
^ eoaclusion upon the positive ones/' 
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to the despotism of bigotry and ignorance ; the other cuta 
us off from all hope in the fature. The one affirms the 
majesty of ancient authorities ; the other denies all farther 
improvement. 

In opposition to both, Philosophy affirms that she will re- 
eeive nothing which she has not tested by the principles of 
hnman Reason ; and that she will dare to receive every 
thing which she has thos tested. 

The above are the chief Fallacies, given in brief, wbioh 
belong to this division. They will be found upon reflection 
to comprise a violation of the Principles of £liiai nation laid 
down under Inductive Logic ; for, the aim of those princi« 
pies is to provide a test for sequences in general, so that 
we may determine amid the mass of pJaenomena, which are 
properly related 83 Antecedents and Consequents. 

III. Pallacibs in iNnnoTiTfQ Laws. 

We have seen that the tests of a Law are its sufficiency 
to account for the phenomena, its characteristics of univer-^ 
sality and necessity, and its correspondence to an ldea« 
Now we note as a Fallacy under this head : 

FirsU The confounding of a general fact itifh a law, 
— To establish a general Fact, ia to establish a uniform 
order of sequence in relation to certain phenomena ; e. g,^ 
the influence of the sun and moon up<»i the tides. The 
law under which this particular sequence is comprehended 
is the law of gravitation taken in connection with the pecu- 
liar interior constitution of fluids, which causes them to 
yield to an influence which does not affbct the solid parts of 
the earth in the same manner. It is common to call tho 
general facts laws ; and thus the two lines of investigation 
^re not clearly distinguished. This, perhaps, is tt0\t aostrictl]^ 
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« Fallacy in Induction, as a confusion in the end aimed at, 
and which may lead to fallacious inductions. A general 
£act' viewed in itself is contingent ; it receives higher char- 
acteristics only when viewed as an exponent of Law, and 
then of course is distinguished from it. But a perfect 
method of philo^^ophising demands that it keep its true place 
in every stage of the induction, and thus, instead of shut- 
ting up investigation, it becomes a means of leading it on 
to its last results. 

Secondly. The greeU Fallacy, and one which has been al- 
kided to more than once in this work, is, the separatum of 
Observation and Idexis. This Fallacy has two modes, ac- 
cordingly as it repases upon Ideas independently of ob- 
servation, or as it employs observation independently of 
Ideas. 

The true logical developement of Ideas takes place in con- 
nection with the reality of Nature ; and the laws of Nature 
are discovered and expounded only in the light of Ideas* 
The first mode of the Fallacy, therefore, shows itself in 
s-plendid but obscure conceptions of the order of Nature ; 
while the other pi'esents us collections of sequences without 
fiystenu 

Fallacies in kespect to Intuition. 

I have already remarked,* that in the sphere of Intuitive 
Truths falsehood cannot well find place, because the charac- 
teristics of these truths nre so clear and decided ; and be- 
cause if there be falsehood here, there can be no absolute test 
of Truth. But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 

* Primordial Logic Idea of Tratb, pp. 198, 199. 
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affirmations have been nmde, apparently with an inttnti^e 
positiveness, which afterwards have been totally set aside ; 
e. g. The celebrated philosophical maxim, that, '^ A thing 
cannot act where it is not." Bven Newton, in order to 
escape the force of this maxim m its bearing upon the law 
of gravitation, imagines a subtle ether diffused through the 
space between the sun and the planets, as a mediate cause ; ' 
affirming that, '* It is inconceivable that inanimate brute 
matter should, without the mediation of something else» 
which is not material, operate upon and affect other mat- 
ter wUhoui mvJtutd contact. ^^ He even pronounces it ^ so 
great an absurdity,*' that be cannot believe that any man, 
^ who in philosophical matters has a competent faculty of 
thinking, can ever fall into it."* And yet in our day the 
most philosophical minds do not perceive it to be at all in- 
credible that the sun and planets can act upon each other 
through the intervening space without any medium what« 
ever. 

It would appear from this and similar instances that might 
be adduced, that there are Fallacies in respect to Intuition* 
I say Fallacies in respect to Intuition^ for fallacious intuitions 
there cannot be. An Intuition carries with it its own 
truth, it is necessary and absolute ; to deny it is to belie 
Reason itself, and to destroy the possibility of certainty. 
What was said, therefore, under the " Idea of Truth," as 
above referred to, I conceive to be impregnable. 

But the question still remains. How are we to account 
for Fallacies in respect to Intuition ? If it be granted that 



* See Playfair's Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical and 
Physical Science. 
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itn intuitive truth cannot be disputed, how can a (alae 
maxim put on, to appearance, the characteristics of such a 
truth? 

In the first place, there is to be remarked an ambiguity 
in the word *^ inconceivable ;" it may be taken either abso- 
lutely or relatively : the absolutely inconceivable is the con* 
tradictory of all rational conception, and therefore equiva- 
lent to the impossible ; the relathxly inconceivablCf on the 
other hand, is only the opposite of the particular con- 
ceptions of an individual, of a class, or of, an age. Now 
nothing is myre common than men adhering to even wild 
and puerile maxims, and denying whatever lies beyond the 
range of their immediate experience with the utmost posi* 
tiveness and pertinacity ; this undoubtedly is owing to the 
undeveloped state of their minds, and the tyranny of pre« 
judice. 

This fallacy is one which we have already noticed under a 
preceding head.'*' Philosophers, it must be confessed, have 
given us similar examples : having embcaced certain dog« 
mas, and committed themselves to maintain them, they 
manifest the utmost certainty of conviction, and that too 
with great sincerity. It follows, therefore, that in maintain- 
ing false maxims, men may assert with great earnestness, 
and apparent strength of belief, and may use the epithets 
**- absurd" and " inconceivable," only because of their edu- 
cation, prejudices, and point of view. Now suppose these 
same men to be relieved from all these hindrances, and to 
occupy the same relative ground that we do, with whom 
their fondly cherished maxims are exploded, would it not be 

♦p. 391. 
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possible for them to believe as we do ? And would they not 
see that they had before occupied a fallacious position, but 
that, now, they had attained to the right one ? While in 
error, we are often very confident, and may be even so much 
so, as to think that our judgments are intuitive ; but when 
we really attain the truth, then we see plainly enough that 
those confident errors had not the strength and clearness of 
intuition. We are now in a condition to make a compari* 
son ; before, we were not. Notwithstanding all the mis- 
takes we may make, there is such a thing as perceiving 
absolute truth, and knowing that we are right^ 

In the second place, we can account for these pretended 
intuitions by a want of developement in the Ideas which 
govern the sphere in which they appear. The maxim 
above mentioned was founded upon an erroneous conception 
of Causes ; showing that the Idea of Cause was not clearly 
developed in the minds of those who advocated it. Now it 
is the clearer developement of this Idea which enables us to 
conceivevof the mutual attractions of the sun and the planets 
without any medium in the intervening space ; nor can we 
ever again conceive such a medium to be' necessary,* 

All the Fallacies which arise in respect to intuition have 
their origin unquestionably in a want of philosophical de- 
velopement ; for Philosophy is not merely a system of truths 
and a law of method, but a state of the Reason in man. Just 
as this developement advances, does the vision of Truth be- 
come brighter and brighter unto the perfect d^y. But that 
perfect day is still to us an object of hope, and ever shall 
be, until we reach that Uncreated Light, in which we shall 
see Light itself. 

♦ Primordial Logic, Sec. VII., and particularly p. 230. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF EVIDENCE. 



SECTION I. 

NATURE OP PROOF. 



When we have arrived at judgments, we may state them 
in the form of Propositions or Theorems, and then subjoin to 
them the Logical Process by which they have been deter- 
mined. This is called the order of Troof. 

Opposed to the order of Proof is the order of Inveatigation, 
When we are searching after Truth we pursue the order of 
Investigation ; we employ our Intuitions, or the knowledge 
we may have already gained ; we make observations and ex- 
periments ; we compare ; we generalize ; we meditate ; we 
employ Induction and Deduction ; and when Truth appears, 
it appears as a Conclusion. The truths at which we thus 
arrive are entirely new, or were before but dimly seen as 
conjectures or theories. 

When we undertake to prove a proposition, we either 
know it to be true or false, or we are uncertain of its char- 
acter. 

1. If we know it to be true, then we must be acquainted 
with the investigation upon which it rests ; and to prove it. 
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will be only to subjoin tbat process of investigation, accord* 
ding to Logical formulae, or, at least, in strict accordance 
with logical principles. 

2. If we know it to be false, then wo must see that it is 
either deduced from false premises or is a false deduction* 
To prove it false, thetefbre, will require either an exposi- 
tion of its premises, or a statement of the fallacious syUo- 



S, If we are uneertain of its character, we proceed to 
test it. The method of testing it will depend upon the na- 
ture of the proposition. 

1. If the proposition affirm an Antecedenly we test it by 
searching whether it stands as a necessary or probable con- 
dition to the existence of any known Consequents, 2. If the 
proposition affirm a consequent, we test it by searching 
whether any known antecedents involve it. In doing this 
we have to apply the principles of elimination laid down in 
Inductive Logic. 

We have here, then, two kinds of proof developed which 
are defined according to the nature of the connection which 
they hold to propositions to be proved. 

1. When the proof holds to the proposition to be proved, 
the relation of Antecedent to Consequent, or of Principle or 
Law to phenomena, as in its nature enveloping them,— it 
is called d frhri ; L e. I prove that such consequents, or 
such phenomena as the proposition affirms to exist, must 
oxist, because an antecedent or principle exists which in- 
volves them. 

In this case, when the argument is reduced to the form of 
a syllogism, the antecedents or principles from which we 
prove the phenomena or consequents, form the premises : 
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and the physical and logical sequences are said to corres- 
pond. 

2. When the proof holds to the proposition to he proved, 
the relation of phenomena to law, or to necessary condition ; 
in other words, the relation of consequent to a necessary 
principle or antecedent, it is called d posteriori; u e. I 
prove that the antecedent or principle which the proposition 
affirms to exist, must exist, because phenomena exist, 
which demand the former as the necessary condition 
of their existence ; in some cases as explaining the very 
fact of their existence,-<— in others, the mode of their exis- 
tence. 

When the d posteriori argument is reduced to the form 
of a syllogism, the phenomena or consequents constitute the 
premises, and the physical and logical sequences are op- 
posed. 

These two methods of proving, although introduced 
above in immediate connection with uncertain propositions, 
or those whose character remains to be tested, embrace 
likewise the preceding' cases. When I am myself certain 
of the character of a proposition, in representing that char- 
acter to another, that is, in proving it to him, I must neces- 
sarily adopt one or the other of these methods, according to 
the nature of the proposition, as above stated. 

This is manifest from a comparison of these methods 
with the two great forms of reasoning, the Deductive and 
Inductive. 

To prove d priori is to prove a consequent from an ante- 
cedent, a phenomenon from a law, by showing that the ante- 
cedent and law involve the consequent and the phenome- 
non. This corresponds to Deduction in its principle, for 
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it is the coQtainuig whole determining the particular or par* 
ticulars contained. 

Again : To prove d posteriori is to prove an antecedent 
from a consequent, a law from phenomena, by showing that 
the existence of the consequent or of the phenomena can 
be accounted for only by the admidsion of the antecedent, 
or the law which the proposition affirms. This corresponds 
to Induction in its principle ; for it is the particular or par- 
ticulars determining the whole, as that which comprehends 
them und contains the cause and law of their being. 

To prove, therefore, is to reverse the order of Investiga* 
tion. 

In the latter, we are searching after unknown truths ; in 
the former, we are seeking to establish known truths. Both 
processes comprehend the same principles, and essentially 
the same materials ; only, that in the order of investigation, 
many steps are merely tentative, and give no positive re- 
sults ; while in the order of proof, where the whole of the pre- 
ceding investigation is before the mind, nothing but what is 
essentially constitutive of the argument is selected and ap- 
propriated. Where we test an uncertain proposition, there 
are tentative steps, and investigation and proof are in some 
degree commingled. 

The d priori method of proving must not be confounded 
with d priori principles. The former assumes antecedents, 
which involve the consequents to be proved by them, with- 
out any reference to the logical property of the antece- 
dents. But when principles are designated as d priorij we 
have direct reference to their logical property. By an d 
priori principle, we mean a principle which has not its ori- 
gin in the sense^ but in the pure Season. Sense or ezperi- 
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ence is a necessary condition of its developement, t. c. the 
reason would would not go into action to develops the prin- 
ciple, were not an experience given as a datum; but when 
the principle is developed, we then clearly see that the ex« 
perience itself would not have been possible had not the 
principle had a prior existence ; e. g. ^body and space, plie- 
nomena and cause-<-space and cause being d priori revealed, 
upon condition of body and phenomena ; but when revealed, 
we see there could have been no experience of body and 
phenomena, had not space and cause had a 'prior existence* 
Ideas, and all first truths and axioms, are, therefore, d priori 
principles. 
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SECTION II. 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF A PRIORI AND A POSTERIORI PROOF. 

All the other forms of Evidence or Proof may be redaced 
to the d priori and the d posteriori. 

I. TeMtimony, — ^This belongs to the d posteriori. The 
testimony given is a fact which demands as the condition 
of its existence the truth of what it affirms, unless other 
conditions can be shown satisfactorily to account for it. 

II. Concurrent Testimony. — The concurrence is a fact 
which can be accounted for, only by admitting the truth of 
the testimony. 

III. Argument from progressive approach, e. g, the law 
of vis inerticB may be proved in this way. This is like- 
wise a posteriori proof. The facts of the progressive ap. 
preach are supposed to be accounted for, only by admitting 
the existence of the law. 

IV. Proving by example or fact is d posteriori^ because 
it is establishing some point as the condition or necessary 
antecedent of the example or fact. Sometimes the d priori 
is united with the d posteriori ; when, from inducted ex- 
nmples, we establish a principle, and then again apply this 
principle to a particular instance. 

The whole process is not usually put down, but we go 
elliptically from the inducted examples to the particular 
conclusion, suppressing the formal statement of the general 
principle which intervenes in the mental process* 
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Simple reasoning from example is nothing more than 
inductive reasoning. 

V. Reasoning from experience* — ^This is reasoning either . 
from the past and present to the future, or from the pre« 
sent to the past. When we reason from the past and present 
tothefutttre, we show d priori what the future must be from 
the causes which have been, and now are, at work. When 
we reason from the present to the pasty we show d posteriori 
what the past must have been from the facts now existing. 
> VI. Reasoningfrom resemblance and analogy, 

1. Resemblance. — Resemblance is distinguished from 
identity by admitted differences ; identity excludes differ- 
ences. Now, reasoning from resemblance is reasoning either 
from the differences or the agreements of the two parallel 
cases ; i. e* the actually existing agreements are shown to in- 
volve other points of agreement, or the actually existing dif- 
ferences are shown to involve <ither points of difference. 
This is done d priori, or d posteriori, according to the nature 
of the case ; d priori, when the existing facts of resemblance 
or difference are antecedents to those which are to be proved 
from them ; and d posteriori, when the existing facts of re- 
semblance or difference are sequences of those to be proved 
from them. 

2. Analogy* — This is not direct or simple resemblance, 
but a resemblance of relations, or a resemblance of circum- 
stances in a common relation. In simple resemblance there 
are only two terms ; in analogy, there are three and four. 

1. Where there are three terms, there is a relation of two 
to a common third. This is a resemblance of ciroumstan* 
ces in a common relation. In this case, our object is 
eitber^^tbe analogy being granted—to prove circum- 
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stances in one relation by resembling circumstances in tiie 
other relation, or to prove the common relation or analogy 
itself, by the resembling circumatances. Where we wish 
to prove cireamstances in one relation by resembling cir- 
cumstances in the others, the reasoning is d piiari or a p08» 
teriori, according to the nature of the relation between the 
existing particulars and those to be proved; — e.g. an analogy 
is granted to exist between mind and body, as respects eda- 
cation ; — thehr developement has a common relati<m to exer- 
cise. Now, there are many resembling circumstances in 
this commcm relation, and these circumstances may be 
made a basis of reasoning to the existence of other circum* 
stances of resemblance after the dprtortor djpoffertort me- 
thod, as the nature of the connection shall determine. 

Where we wish to prove the common relaticm, or the 
analogy itself, from the resembhng circumstances, we pro- 
ceed according to the a posteriori method. The resemUtng 
circumstances are shown to require the analogy as the con- 
dition of their existence ;-— e. g. Butler's Analogy : here the 
common relation of Revelation and the Universe to God is 
shown, from the resembling circumstances ; and objections 
to the first answered, by showing that similar objections 
must lie against the second. 

2. Where there are /our tema^ there is a resemblance of 
relations. If this resemblance is granted, then we proceed 
d jprion to prove results; — a. g. it being granted that an ana- 
logy exists between the relation of a king to his subjects, 
and of a father to his children, we may prove d priori that 
a king must guard and guide his people, and yield his per- 
sonal interests to their wants. 

If we wish to prove an analogy of relations from facts, 
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we proceed d "poskri&ru The establishment of such an 
ajialogy is hke the establishment of a general principle by 
induction ; and the analogy thus established is employed 
Hke a principle in reaching new conclusions* 

Indeed 9 the analogy always contains a principle. In the 
first case, that of a common relation of two terms to a 
third, this third, on the a priori method, is the principle 
enyeloping the circumstances of the other two ; and, on 
the a pogteriori method, is the principle evolved from the 
circumstances of the other two. In the second case, that 
of the resembling relations of four terms, when we pro. 
ceed ^ priori, we assume a principle which envelopes and 
accounts for these relations ; and when we proceed a poS' 
ieriorij although we stop short, usually, when we have estab- 
lished so many circumstances of resemblance as, to com- 
mon and genei^al apprehension, demand «n analogy to ac- 
count for them, still the analogy itself is but the exponent of 
a principle. The same holds true with reject to all rea- 
soning from resemblance : the resemblance is taken as the 
exponent of a law. In order to make this plain, let it be re- 
marked that in reasoning from simple resemblance, — t. e. of 
two termd, or from analogy of three or four terms — ^thereis 
always a comparison of certain circumstances in one term 
or relaticm to resembling circumstances in the other term 
or relation. Now, in the first term, or relation, — that is, the 
one from which we reason, — we find these certain circum- 
stances to be connected d priori or d posteriori with other 
circumstances ; and then passing over to the second term 
or relation to the resembling circumstances there found, 
we infer that these must likewise be d priori or d posteriori^ 
as the case may be, connected with other circumstances, 
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like those other circumstances refi^red to in the first* 
But why do we infer this ? The answer is obvious. Na- 
ture is uniform in her operations, and therefcH'e the re- 
sembling circumstances in the second term or relation 
form an exponent of the same law operating here, which 
is known to have produced those other circumstances in the 
first term or relation ; — t. e. on the d priori principle of the 
uniformity of nature, as the ultimate basis of the reasoning, 
we assume the same law to envelope both terms, or both 
relations. 

The same is true, when, from resemUing circumstances, 
we aim to establish an analogy, or a strict resemblance. 
We then say, inasmuch as nature is uniform in her opera* 
tions, these resembling circumstances can be accounted for 
only by referring them to the same law as governing the 
two terms, or relations. 

VII. Reasoning from axioms and definitions. — This is 
usually called Demonstrative Reasoning, or simply Demon- 
stration, This reasoning is, plainly d priori; for all the 
conclusions are wrapped up in the axioms and definitions, 
and are, therefore, determined by them in a necessary and 
absolute relation of consequents to antecedents. The prin- 
ciples here, aie necessary and d priori principles, and all 
the conclusions exhibit but their manifold unfoldings* 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE NATURE OF THE RELATION BETWEEN ANTECEDENTS AND 

CONSEQUENTA 

We haye seen that all the different modes of proof are 
comprehended under those two, — the d priori and the dpos^' 
tervni* The a priori is the proof of a conseqient by an 
antecedent, which involves it. The a posteriori is the proof 
of an antecedent by a consequent, which demands it as the 
condition of its own existence. But the question must here 
arise. What is the nature of that connection which exists 
between the two terms of antecedent and consequent ? It 
cannot be a mere juxtaposition in time or space, because 
this juxtaposition may be arbitrary or accidental, and there- 
fore form no basis of certainty, or even of probability. It 
is obvious that the connection must be of a nature to de- 
mand the existence of the one when the existence of the 
other is granted. Hence, let it be observed, that in our 
explication of the d priori and the a posteriori^ we were 
careful to point out this connection as a connection of an- 
tecedent and consequent, or of a principle in necessary re- 
lation to comprehended particulars, or of a condition with- 
out which the consequent cotdd not have existed. But all 
these different forms of expression do really refer to rela- 
tions of the same nature, viz. either the relation of cause 
and effect, or of law and phenomena, or of first truths 
and their necessary consequences. When we attain to 
merely uniform sequences, as general facts, the uniformity 
we assume to be comprehended b^ some law ^d necessi- 
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tated by it. X^ause of course is all- pervading, and therefore 
always implied ; but is not the great object of investigation, 
as has been before shown.* The conseqttent^ then, whether 
regarded as an effect, or a particular comprehended under 
law, or an inference arising from an axiom, is really con- 
tained in its antecedent; so that the affirmation of the lat- 
ter comprehends the affirmation of the former ; and the ex- 
istence of the former proves the latter, when, by applying 
the principles of elimination,f or by tracing upwards the 
necessary sequence, it is shown that the former depends 
upon the latter, 

A candUionf without which a consequent could not have 
escisted, is not always an immediate antecedent ; as when we 
say of a tender plant, that it was destroyed, because the 
servant carelessly left it out of doors during a frosty night. 
Here we do not assign the carelessness of the servant as 
the immediate antecedent of the destruction of the plant ; 
but stiil, it was the immediate antecedent of the exposure 
of the plant ; and, had it not been left out of doors, it would 
not have been destroyed. In this case, there is a series of 
antecedents and consequents, all of which are necessary to 
account for the effect; but, instead of stating the whole series, 
we put down a remote antecedent as the condition of the 
last effect, and form thus an abbreviated form of expression 
for the whole. But the reasoning depends upon the rela- 
tions we have given above. 

The cardinal principles involved in the foregoing, axiom- 
atically expreosed, are, 

1. " Every phenomenon must have its cause and its law." 

♦ Supra, p. 946. t p. 381. 
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3* ** Nature is uoiform in her operations." 

This umformity is the uniformity of the acti'on of causes, 
89 regulated by wise laws : and the uniformity of nature, 
therefore, may be expressed as follows : 

^ Like antecedents inyqtve like cpnsj^quents ;" and 

"Like consequents imply like antecedents ;"* 

«Or, to give it a more general expression, 

" Cause is immutably regulated in time andspaee ;" e. g. 
fijne — gravitation — magnetism. 

3. ** Whatever is predicated of the Whole is predicated 
of all the parts contained under it." 

Upon these three principles all the different kinds of proof 
above explained are based. \ 

In all the different forms of the d poHeriori, we prove an- 
tecedents from consequents or phenomena. But, obviously, 
we cannot proceed in this proof, unless we assume that 
"Every phenomenon must have its cause and its law ;" and 
" That law governs uniformly." 

In the d priori^ likewise, where we prove consequents or 
phenomena by antecedents, we cannot proceed without as- 
suming that '^ Every cause is governed by law uniformly." 
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SECTION IV. 

OF DEGREES OF EVIDENCE. 

"f HE terms neceuary^ possMe^ cantmgent^ and impogsiUe^ 
teSex to the nature of .the connectioo between a given an- 
tecedent and consequent. The terms certain^ proiable^ and 
prenunpUvef refer to our knowledge of this connection. 

A necessary connection between the two is one determiaed 
hy absolute law ; e. g. the connectioi^ between |in Idea and 
an Axiom^ as the Idea of space and the axiom of the three 
dimensions in space ; the connection between an axiom and 
consequences deduced from it ; the connection between the 
law of gravitation and the phenomena of nature ; the con- 
nection between the premises and conclusion of^a syUogism ; 
aod so on. 

A fosribU connection is one which no law absolutely pre- 
vents ; and which might take place by an adequate power 
which we know to exist, but which, at the same time, may 
not appear probabie. It is therefore a contingent connec- 
tion. 

A coMngent connection implies a law in relation to a 
cause which may or may not be governed by it. It is the 
<q[»po6ite of a necessary connection. There is no contin- 
gency in the connection between natural causes and laws, and 
their phenomena. Contingency is found only in the con- 
section between a Free Will, and motives consisting of 
Moral Laws, Reasons, and Inducements.* 

* DcttttiM 0^ tbe Will, p.tia 



An mposHble connection, is one prevented by law ; — e.g* 
that a stone thrown into the air should remain suspended 
there, or that a mass of solid iron should float in water, or 
that a part should be greater than a whole, or that 2 + 2 = 5« 

Impossibility is of two kinds, logical and physical. The 
first is a connection which would contravene Ideas and Axi- 
oms, and laws founded in them. Such a connection is an 
impossibility in itself, — e. g* that a part is greater than a 
whole, that there are four dimensions in space, or that 
2+2 = 5. A physical impossibility is the impossibility of 
any phenomena in contravention of physical laws. While 
j()^se laws exist, or remain unsuspended, their proper phe- 
nomena must take place. But Omnipotence may suspend 
or modify these laws. This of course is a miracle or loonder. 

The other set of terms, we have said, refers to our hfiow- 
ledge of any supposed connection between an antecedent 
and consequent. 

To an Omniscient Being there are no degrees of know- 
ledge. Such a Being sees, with the utmost clearness, the 
necessary and the contingent, the actual and the possible. 
To such a Being, all knowledge is certain. It is only to 
the knowledges which belong to beings like ourselves that 
the terms presumptive and probable can be applied ; it is 
only of such knowledges that degrees of certainty can be 
affirmed. 

There are then to us three kinds of certainty, according 
to the nature of the connection between the terms which 
are the objdbt of proof. 

First. AbsoltUe certainfy. This is based upon the neces- 
sary connection between the two terms. Our knowledge 
of Ideas and Axioms is absolutely certain^ — e. g. time and 
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sfflLce ; that OY917 body is in ^pace. So also oiir knowledge 
of dedactioos from aJ^iomai is absolutely certain, as in ge- 
ometry, for example. Our knowledge of the connection 
between the premises aod conclusion of a syllogism is of 
the same nature : this is sometimes called logical certainty. 

Secondly. Physical certainly* This 19 the certainty 
which lies in the connection between established physical 
antecedents and seqaents, as exhihited in the phenomena of 
gravitation, bea^ chemical affinities, mechanical forces, and 
00 on. 

Now, the Reason does not conceive of this connection as 
necessarily fiyed with an absolute necessity, because it ulti- 
mately depends upon the Will of God ; and the same Will 
which ordained it, can change, suspend, or even annihi. 
late it. 

When, therefore, we affirm any thing to be physically 
certain, we mean that our knowledge of it is based upon 
physical^ and not upon necessary rdations. 

Thirdly. Moral certainty. This is the certainty which 
lies between the connection of Motive and Will. By Will, 
we mean a self-conscious, intelligent and sensitiva cause, 
or a cause in a triunity with Reason and Sensitivity. It is 
in the fullest sense a cause per se ; that is, it contains with- 
in itself proper efficiency, and determines its own direction. 
By Motives^ we mean the reasons and inducements^ in riew 
of which the WjU acts.* In general, all activity proceeds 
according to rules, or laws, or reasons, for they have essen- 
tially the same meaning : but in mere material, masses, the 
law is not contemplated by the acting fgrce ; it is contempla- 
ted only by the Intelligence which ordained and conditioned 

• ]>0GUifisc^thaWiU,p.iaa 
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ibe force, in spirit, on the cofftrmry, tho activity whi(^ 
we call WiHy it self^coAdcioas, and is connected with a per* 
ception and sense of the i^eaaons and iadiKements^ er ends, 
or motives of actions. These motives are of two kinds : 

First* Those ibcmd in the ideas of the f»ractical reason, 
which decides what » fit and right. Th^e are reasons of 
8ti|>r0me authority. 

Secondij. Those fotmd in the understanding and sensi- 
ttvity ; u e, the immediately useful and expfHiient, and the 
gratification of the passioHSi Tliese are right onfy when 
subordinate to the first. 

Now, these reasons and inducements are a light to the 
Will, and serve to guide its activities. The human con- 
science, which is but the Reason, under its practical func- 
tion, in relation to the moral, has drawn up for the Will 
explicit rules, suited to «li circumstances and relations, 
which are caMed ethics^ or the rtUes^ And so, on the other 
hand, the understanding, by whieh we mean the Reason, 
nnder its practical function, in relation to mere utility, has 
formed rates of prudence or expedieney* The law <vf the 
sensitivity, taken in itself, is mique ; it is simply << To do 
whatever is most agreeable or pleasing to itself." 

These vanouis rules the Will is not compelled or necesa- 
tated to obey. In every volition it is conscious «f a power 
to do, or not to do. 

la the moral harmony and purity of the soul, the three 
kinds above named do not oontbct with each other. The 
right has utility as an ultimate and certain result. The 
soul toves the right, in this state, because it is right, and 
reposes quietly in hope of the consequences. And all the 
passions find their highest grattfieatiett in dbeying the Uw 
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of the right. Hence moral certaintj, ua to the actions of 
moral beings, can exist only where the harmony of the 
spiritual being is preserTod in a perfect, or at least pararaoant 
degree : s. g» God, and good angels, and good men. In 
God, moral certainty is perfect. His dispositions are infi- 
nitely pure, and His Will freely deterndinee to do right ; it 
is not compelled or necessitated, for then His infinite meri- 
toriousness would cease. Moral c^tainty is not nbsahiie^ 
because Will being a power to do^ or not to do, there is al- 
ways a possibility, although it may be an infinite improba. 
bility, that the Will may disobey the laws of the Reason. 

In the case of ^ood angels^ and good men, the moral eer- 
. tainty is such, as to be attended with no apprehension of a 
dereliction. 

With respect to such men as Joseph, Daniel, Paul, How- 
ard, and Washington, we can calculate, with a very high 
and satisfactory moral certainty, of the manner in which 
they will act in any given circumstances involving the in- 
fluence of motives. We know they will obey truth, justice, 
and mercy, that is, the^^ class of motives ; and the teoondf 
only so far as they are authorised by the first. 

If the first class of motives is forsaken, then human con- 
duct must be calculated according to the infloeace of the 
second class. 

Human character, however, is mixed and variously cDm4 
pounded. We might make a scale of an indefinite num. 
ber of degrees^ from the highest point of moral excellence 
16 the lowest point of moral degradation, and then our pre* 
dictions of human conduct would vary with every degree. 

In any particular case, where we are called upon^o reason 
from the connectioa of moCiTes with the wilU it ia evidMil 
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we must determine the character of the individual as accnp 
rately as possible, in order to know the probable resuttarU 
of the opposite moral forces which we are likely to find. 

We have remarked that moral certainty exists only where 
the harmony of the moral constitution is preserved. Here 
we know the Right will be obeyed* It may, however, be 
remarked in addition to this, that moral certainty may bo 
said to Qxist in the case of the lowest moral d^radatioiji, 
where the Right is forsaken. Here the rule is, ** To do 
whatever is most agreeable," and *' Whatever is useful in 
the immediate or temporal consequences." The volition, 
indeed, in such instances seems merged into a mere sense 
of present gratificatioDr But, in the intermediate state, 
lies the wide field of probability. What is commonly called 
the knowledge of human naiurey and esteemed of most im^ 
portance in the affairs of human life, is not the knowledge 
of human nature as it ought to fte, but as t< itf, in its vast 
variety of good and evil. We gain this knowledge from 
consciousness, from observation, and from history. What 
human nature ought to foe, we learn from Reason and Ke» 
velation. 

Will has already been represented as forming a triunity 
with the Reason and the Sensitivity, and In the constitu- 
tion of our being is designed to derive its rules and induce* 
inerits of action from these. Acts, which are in the direc- 
tion of neither reason nor sensitivity, must be very trifling 
acts; and therefore, although possible, we may conclude 
they are very rare. In calculating, thea, future acts of 
will, we may, like the Mathematicians, drop infinitesimal 
difierences, and assume that all acts of the will are in the 
lUreotion of the reason, or of the sensitivity, or of both io 
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theif harmony. Although the will is conscious of power to 
do, out of the direction of both the reason and the sensitiyit^^, 
still in Che triunity in which it exists, it submits itself to the 
general interests of the being, and consults the authority of 
conscience, or the enjoyments 6f passion. Now every in- 
dividual has formed for himself habits and a character, more 
or less fixed. He is known to have submitted hfmself from 
'day to day, and in a great variety of transactions, to the 
laws of conscience ; and hence we conclude, that he has 
formed a fixed purpose of doing right. He has exhibited, 
too, on many occasions, noble, generous, and pure feelings ; 
and hence we conclude that his sensitivity, in a predomi- 
nant degree, harmonises with conscience. Or, he is known 
to haVe violated the laws of the conscience from day to 
'day, and in a great variety of , transactions ; and hence we 
conclude that he hks formed a fixed purpose of doing 
wrong; and that his sensitivity is in conflict with the 
Reason. . 

In both cases supposed, and, in like manner, in all spp. 
posahle cases, there is plainly a basis, on which, in any given 
circumstances, we may foresee and predict the volitions, and 
consequently the actions of men. 

There is something '* that is evident, and now existent, 
with which the future existence of the contingent event is 
feonnected.*' On the one hand, these predictions exert no 
necessitating influence over the events, for they are entirely 
disconnected with the causation of the events ; and, on 
ihd other hand, tlie events need not be assumed as necessary, 
m order to become the objects of probable calculations. If 
they were necessary, in any sense, the calculations could 
110 longer be merely probable ; they would, on the contrary. 
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take the precision and certainty of the ciJculation of 
eclipses and other phenomena based upon necessary laws. 

But these calculations can aim only at moral certaintyt 
because they are made according to the generally known 
and received determinations of will in a triunity with the 
reason and the sensitivity ; but still, a will which is knowOf 
alsoy to have the power to depart at any moment from tha 
line of determination which it has established for itself. 
Thus the calculations which we make respecting the con- 
duct of one man in given circumstances, based upon his 
known integrity, and the calculations which we make re- 
specting another, Imsed upon his known dishonesty, 
may alike disappoint us, through the unexpected, though 
possible dereliction of the first, and the unexpected* 
though possible reformation of the latter* 

When we reason from moral efiegts to moral causes, or 
from moral causes to moral effects ; as, for example, in testi- 
mony, where we reason from the fact of the testimony to the 
motive which led to the testimony, — we cannot regard the 
operation of causes as positive and uniform under th^ 
same law of necessity which appertains to physical 
causes; because, in monA causality, the free will is the 
efficient and last determiner. It is indeed true, that 
we reason here with a high degree of probability, 
-i— with a probability sufficient to regukite wisely and 
harmoniously the affairs of society ; but we cannot reasoi^ 
respecting human conduct as we reason respecting the pbe« 
nomena of the physical world, sikice it is possible for the 
human will to disappoint calculations based upon the ordi- 
nary influence of motives ; 6. g. The motive does not hold 
the same cdatioo to will which fiK9 hQld8 to a combustible 

CO* 
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substance. The iire must burn ; the will may or may not 
determine in view of the motive. 

Hence, the reason why in common parlance probable 
evidence has received the name of mar<d evidence ; moral 
wdence being always pfobable— all probable evidence is 
catted moral.* f 

Next aflbr ixrtahdyj we must consider prebabiUty, 

By the probable, we mean that which nas not attained to 
veftainty, but which, nevertheless, has grounds on which it 
claims to be believed. We call it probable or proveabky 
because it both has proof, and is still under conditions of 
proof, that is, admits of stilf farther proof. 

That which is certain, has all the proof of which the case 
admits. A mathematical proposition is certain on (he 
ground of necessity, ano admits of no higher pro<^ thM that 
whicfa reedly demonstrates its truth. The Divine volitions 
are certain on the ground of the Divine perfections, and ad- 
ink of no higher proof than what isibund in these peHec* 
tions. The votitfons of a good created being are oertain 
oil the gfouod of the purity of such a being, and admit of 
Do higher proof than what is found in this purity. 

Bat when we come to a mixed being, thitt is, a being of 
Reason, and of a Sensitivity corrupted totally, or in difier* 
^nt degrees, ihen we have place not for certainty, but for 
probahiltty. As our knowledge of the future or the past vo- 
litions of sac'h a heing can only be gathered from something 
now existent, this knowledge will depend upon our know- 
ledge of the present relative state of his reasoft and tessi- 
tivity. But a perfect knowledge of this state is in no case 

^« Review tffidwax^sn As WiU; pp. 961--4W. 
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8upp<Mable» m> t^, dibough our ael««l knowledge of tiu« 
being may be such «» to afibrd w proof of whut hoB vdiiiom 
91^ be* jet, iaasjBHioh as our knowledge of him may be 
increased indefinitely by close observation «nd study* se 
likeivise will the firoof be in^eased. Aceor^li^ to tfae de- 
finkioo of probability above givesj therefore, our fcnowle^ga 
of the future or past volitions of an imperfect being can 
only amooot to probable knowledge. 

The direction of the prob^iiities will be determined by 
the preponderance of the good or Ihe bad in the mixed being 
supposed. But the stale of the Reason itself most be con- 
sidered. If the Reason or Conscienoe be in a highly de- 
veloped statO) -and the convictions of the right consequently 
dear asid strong, there may be probabilities of volitions in 
iqpiposition tcpassioih wbin^ cannot exist where the Reason 
js undeveloped, and subject to the errors and prejudices of 
custom and superstition. The difference is that which is 
fiommonly kn<Hvn under the terms *^ Enlightened mod iin- 
^enlightened conscience." 

With a given state of the Reason and the JBensitivity, 
the jdirection of the probabilities will depend also very much 
9ipoB the correlated, or upon the opposing objects and cir- 
«umstattces.'*' 

We have spoken of Probability thus far only in reference 
jto human volition and actions, since here is the great field 
of probability. It evidently applies to other subjects also : 
it applies wherever the connection between an antecedent 
und consequent is contingeniy or appears to us to be oo^ 

We have pointed out several terms which refer to the 

• Bsvisw ul supra, pp. 991«^ 
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natare of the connecHon between antecedents and conse* 
quentfly viz., neeeitary^ coMequenif p&9$ibfSf and impossible ; 
and several others which refer to^>ur knowledge of that con* 
nection, viz., tertam^ probable^ and presutapiive. 

Now these terms answer to each other. A necessary con- 
nection of antecedents and consequents, or of any two 
terms, is the groond of absoliite eerrainiy of kno%^ledge. In 
the connection of physical antecedents aiid consequents 
there is a relative necessity, ». e. this connection is ncces* 
sary while the system of nature remains unchanged ; but 
as such a change is possible by the Divine Will, thecertaintj 
of knowledge here is called physical and not absolute. 

An impossible connection involves the Idea of necessity. 
Hence, when a connection is seen to be impossible, our 
knowledge that it will not take place is absolutely or physic 
eally certain, according to the nature of the antecedents 
and consequents connected. 

Answering to a contingefa connection between antecedent 
and consequent, we have a probable latmdedge* We have 
indeed spoken of a moral certainty in respect to the voli- 
tions of pure beings. But the nature of the evidence in 
these cases is not changed. Moral certainty still admits a 
possibility in the opposing scale ; but the grounds of belief 
are so stable and conclusive as to leave no room for doubt. 
Generically considered, moral certainty is probable know, 
ledge. 

Agnin, answering to n possible connection between ante, 
cedents and consequents, our knowledge is presumpime, A 
possible connection is a contingent one, also; it may or it 
may not be. The difference between this case and the pn^. 
ceding, t. e. where a ctfiUingetU conneotion of antecedents 
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and'conscMiueBts has a probable knowledge avsweiriDg to it, is 
as foiiow^: In the preceding there is always a certain 
amount of proof for or against the oonnectioBy with at least 
a possibfUty in the opposing scale. Frequently the proba- 
bilities on either side are so rife, that a nice judgment is re* 
quired in determining the preponderance. 

But where the connection is said to he merely pogsUdt^ 
there is no proof for or against, as yet, adduced ; and then, 
accKwdittg to the point of view at which we stand in rela* 
tioD to it, we are said to have a presumptive knowledge 
that the connection does or does not exist. As soon as 
proof is adduced, a probability arises on one side or the 
other. 

But, white there is no probability^ to which side does the 
preswnpiion belong ? This, I have said, depends upon the 
point of view at which we stand. And this point of view 
must itself be determined on some fit principle ; for it is, by 
no means, a matter of indifierence. Where a question 
arises between two parties, it must necessarily he so put as 
to ifiv<^ve an affirmative and a negative ; and the presump- 
iion will then be said to lie in favour of the affirmative or 
the negative. Now the point of view is determined : 

1 • By the previous state of the question. If it has by old 
opinions or established usage been settled in the affirmative 
or negative, then from this point must it he viewed. Inde- 
pendently of all argument, and of all inherent probability, 
there is a presumption infaeour of the old opinion, and the 
established usage. He who attacks the question is said to 
ctssume the burden of proof; and, unless be can bring proof 
to the contrary, the old decision must stand. 

2. The point of view is determined by any natural right 
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which may fihance to be iivrolTied ift tbe questkAy Aueh m 
the light of Hfey liberty, pri)f»erty, character, aed freedooi 
of epinien ; e*.g. X naa arraigned as a crimiaal is pre* 
' to be iimoeeDt, until he ie proved gailty. A b»d ia 
ef an estate is ^^retumed to be the owaer, asatil 
his title is invalidated by sufficient proof. Any ^netent ia* 
sCttiitioB is fretianai to be well founded, uatil ita principles 
can be ahown to be false and miscbievous f or 4t caa be 
ehownt by fond or violence, to have supplanted « more a^ 
eieat iastitatioii. In the latter case the burden of paeof 
Mis apon the nMire modern, and the presmnption lies ia 
fttvoar of the more aaeient insiitation. It happens, soonei. 
times, that those are called itmavators, who are, in reality, 
(he advocates of what is truly ancieat aod venerable. If 
they prove this to be the fact, they, of course, transfer the 
terden of prooC to where it justly lidongs. 

Presumptive evidence must be distinguished frodsa ^ pmtiri 
or auiecedmU probability. This last is strictly dnkeretU pre*> 
bability, arising from d priori or established principle. 
Aay £ftct or preposition possesses this kind of probability, 
whtti it IS a probable consequence of such a princi^ 
pie ; e. g^ From the known character of an individnal, there 
is an antecedent .probability how he will act uftder certain 
circumstances. Thera aaay be a moral certainty that he will 
4o Tight; but thadreusDstaaees may be such as not simply 
to involve a <|ue8tion of ^rectitude. From the knowledge 
which we have of the circumstances, in conaectioa with the 
character of the individual, we judge that an antecedent 
probability exbtaas to the manner in which he will act. 

There is anteoedeait probability tn favor of a Divine reve- 
lation, ariaing from the character ef the Deity and the moral 
condition of man. 
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In making experiments in Natural Science, there is often 
an antecedent probability of the results arising from known 
antecedents. 

In conclusion, we remark, that the evidence by which we 
gain certain knowledge of the connection of antecedents and 
consequents, or of any fact or proposition, is in general 
called demomtrative evidence* The terms demonstroHve and 
demonstration are techntcaHy and particularly applied to 
Biathematical reasoning. Moral reasoning may be demon- 
strative in respect to moral truth ; but not in respect to moral 
action. The evidence by which we gain prt^able knowledge 
is called probable emdenoe ; the highest degree of probability 
is called morcd certainty. And the evidence by which 
we gain presumptive knowledge » caWed premtmptwe €oi» 
dence* 

We shall next proceed to apply the foregoing principles 
to the different kinds ofovidence contained under the two 
general divisions of the d priori and the d posteriori* ^ 
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SECTION V- 

TE8TIMONT. 

Tms 18 moral evidence, because it depends upon the 
humatt will. The highest certainty, therefore, to which 
tesiiiDOoy can attain is moral certainty. 

Tesiimonp^ as a species of evidence, most embrace very 
extensive considerations of human nature, and of the in< 
floeBce of motives. Testimony, in any given case, is a fact 
which must d posteriori be accounted for. It is accounted 
for by referring it to the motives which led to it. If it- can 
be shown that the truth of the fact testified to, is the mo* 
rally certain ground of the testimony, then the testimony 
proves the truth of that fact with a moral certainty. If 
the truth is the only probable ground, then the testimony 
proves the probability of the fact to a degree determined 
by the character of the witness and the circumstances in 
which he is placed. 

But to proceed to a more particular exposition of this 
subject — 

I. WkcU circumstances determine the truth of testimony 
vfith a moral certainly ? 

1. The character of the witness : if he have all the quali- 
ties of a perfect moral being, then his veracity, under any 
circumstances, may be deemed morally certain. 

Only one degree, at least, below moral certainty is the ve- 
racity of such men as we have ahready referred to, viz.» 
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Pftoly Joseph^ Dantef, Washington, ^c. We can bardiy 
conceive of a trial so severe as to lead such men to sacrifice 
their integrity. 

2. Saificient opportunities for observing the fact testified 
to, f. e« The fact must have been the direct and unquestion* 
able object of sense or experience ; ** That which we have 
heard — wbi^h we have seen with our eyes — which we have 
locked upon (u e. have steadily contemplated) and our hands 
have handled — declare we unto you." 

8. The witness must be a man of sane mind. 

The first, however, may be regarded as including the two 
last. A macn of high and perfect moral character will not 
testify to Ikcts which he has not carefully and fully observed : 
nor will he testify, if he is not conscious of having been in 
a propel- state of mind at the time they were presented. 

n. What cireumstanees determine the trtdh ef testimony 
an grounds of mere probahUity ? 

1. The last particular mentioned under the preceding 
head is essential to all testimony ; and the prcimbility wiM 
always be directly in proportion to the first two. 

2. The probability established by testimony will ysry 
with the number and character of the motives under which 
the witness testifies. 

First. If the witness has an interest in the facts to 
which he testifiev, arising from pride, ambition« or the grati- 
fication of any desire, or the fulfilment of any selfish pur- 
pose which he is known to enteHain, then wiH his testimony 
in proportion be invalidated* Still, however, the known 
character of the witness nrast be taken into the account. The 
same motives relatively to one man will invalidate testimony 
to a greater degree than relatively to another ; t^ e. the 
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raoiive and the character muat be taken togedier» and the 
probability be accordingly deduced* 

Secondly. If the motives be such as on principles d 
selAgratification would lead the witness to testify contrary 
to his actual testimony, then is the testimony strong in pro- 
portion to the motives ; e, g* A man testifying to facts at 
the expense of reputatioQ-*-or worldly possessions and 
honours— or of life. 

III. Testimony in rekUion to opinion and in reUiHon to 
fad. 

By opinion we mean a judgment of the mind, respecting 
a proposition as true or false* Opinion is to be distinguished 
from absolute knowledge, as implying that the proposition 
which is its object, is still debateable. 

Testimony cannot establish the truth of opimons or judg« 
meats* Their truth can be established only on some ne- 
cessary principle of the Intelligence. 

Testimony, as evidence, relates merely to matters of fact* 
All, therefore, that a witness can testify to, in relation to 
opinions, is the fiict that he or some other person entertaina 
such and such <^inions« But the truth or falsity. of the 
opinions must be determined on other grounds, and wholly 
independently of testimony. 

A man may be of the highest integrity, and of sane 
mind* and«may sacrifice reputation ind possessions, and life 
itself, in BdaioM^tning his opinions, without affording any 
evident o/ their truths His testimony only goes to esi 
tablish the faot that be believes the proposition in ^eation* 
and that he believes it ardently and firmly. 

Divine testimony is ad^uate to establish a troth as well 
ajt a fact, because (rod is Infinite Reason, and the very sub* 
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stance of truth. We beHeve, therefore, what God affinrn^, 
although we may be incapable af determining the truth, in* 
dependently. on the principlee of our reason. 

The testimony of good and wise men is entitled to high 
consideration. Bat we do not ultimately and securely set. 
tie a point wlucfa they profess to believe, until we have as- 
eertained the grounds on which they believe. The same 
principles of evidence are common to them and to ourselves ; 
if, therefore, they have bdieved on just principles, we must 
be capable of perceiving them» 

IV. Tru^hand Faa<«-^By fact, we mean phenomena,''— 
something which we know by observation merely. Facts 
are of two kinds: 1. Facts of the Senses, or external oh*' 
servation. 2* Facts of the Consciousness^ or internal ob* 
senratton. 

By truth, we mean that which- is arrived at by the pure 
Reason. We always assume observation as conditional to 
the exercise of Reason. But while obeervatioa supplies 
facts, Reason supplies the principles under which the facts 
are to be reduced. Now, whatever the Reason supplies, 
whether m intuition or in deducti<m, we call truth. From 
this comparison of truth and fact, it must sttU more clearly 
appear that testimony cannot prove truths or doctrines- 
Testimony is only an attestation of what has been observed. 
Truths or doctrines can be proyod by reasoning abne. 

V. HtiUmcai EMence.—Th» leading feature of this 
apecies of evidence, is testimony. 

1. Where the historian relates what he has himself seen. 
This is pure testimony, and must be judged ftf aocord« 
ingly. 
. ^8• Where the l|istGnri4Q ratatea ootempofafmaus ereniik 
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upon the teatimoay of oth«rt« Here, hi addition !• wfait 
hsi been leid down oDder testimoDyy we nast take into 
aecount ; Pint. The prejodicee ftod uitipttthie* of county 
porty, and aeel. Seeondiy« Tin philoaopfkioal ability of 
the iiietorian to iafoetqpirte» oompafo, and deduce* Tluf^. 
Tbe time and attention bestowed on tbe work. 

S. Where like historian depends for his Morma^oB npoa 
the writings of others, and upon national niomnneirts^ to- 
oords, and antiquities. Here the most various and t^y 
qualifications are requisite. First. All the (pmlities of a 
time witness. Seeondly. Varied and protond emdition ; 
▼is. a knowledge of languages^^-of scieoee«-^of arts— of g^ 
▼erament ;-^great akill in antiquarian r esea rc hes; and 
above all, original, all«ooniprehensive, and penetrative geniaa^ 
as a philosopher. Thirdly. Adequate materials. A history 
is entitled to belief in proportion as these partieuhtfs Sf^ear 
m itsvonclpilatioB. 

VI. Cmicwrma TeilARen^.^This raosl be diatingaished 
from aeeumtdaicd tetHmmnf, which is « mere ninitipliea'ion 
of witnesses. In eoooafreiit testimony, on the contrary, nl* 
theugh theovidm»ce be stronger^ according to the number 
of the witMsses^ yet the evidence llMlf does not fie in the 
qnafificatioas of tbe witnesiss ; but only in tkrir tamemr* 

Their ceoettrrenee, on enppositi^n, oannot be aecomted 
for, without granting the ftict testified to ; i a. ff the ^M^t 
did occur, then the concurrence was poasible ; if the (ket 
did not eociir, then the conoarreaoe was not probable, or 
possible, as the case may be. 

In the^Jl pUiee. It is plain that this evidence will be 
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eeri. If preTious concert can be shewn to be impoflmUe, 
then the evidence occupies one of its highest grounds. 

But, in the second jdaee^ althou^ the probability, or even 
possibility, of previous coQoert nmy be disproved, k will 
still remain to be shown that the concurrence can be ac- 
counted for only by* the admission of the fact in question. 

Now» if the concurrence can be accounted for in any 
other way, it must be by showing, 19 the ca^e of ^aph ivit* 
DOSS, separately, that there were motives which were ade« 
^nafe to lefd to the given testimony, without supposing the 
reality of the fact testified to* This would osf course 
invsidafe the copoarrence« If the existence of s^ich mof 
tives in the case of ei^eb witness should ^ shown to 
have existed, tbe^e would of course be an uttor annit 
hilatioB of the evidence : or, if the above be shown in the 
oases of <Mily a part of the witoesses, it must tend to 
d^troy the evideiHse. In all these cases the coocurrenco 
tufns ont a singular fortuity. Now, if in any giveii con^ 
cttrrence-iip such ipvi^dating or deistfuctive cirouoK^qoea 
can be detected, then it must remtiin as valid evidence. 

VII. C9acwr€taT^im9f^yi»r€laiian0faot.m$di^^ 
-^The iiriaciples above stated. refer to concurrent t^ti« 
mo^y, a^ evideqce of faots merely. 

Concurrent testimony, in relation to opinion, is mere coo* 
ci^rpeiiQe of opinion. Where this coQcnrrence exists without 
previous concerti it affords evidence of sincerity. Where 
an opinion is thus concurrjMl ip by n)en of high integrity 
and wisdom, it is entitled to greM coiisid^rAtion ; but ulti- 
mately it must rest upop pHnc^^y 9m forpaing its only de- 
cisive evidepce. This has be^p above shown in discussing 
opiAioo io^i^ relatipa toeiinifde teftiiaQny. 
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CmCUMSTANTUL EVIDENCE. 

Bt ctretMMteiieef, we mean, as the etymology denotes, 
whatever stands around a prineipal. 

Thus the circamstonces of an individual comprise all 
Che particulars which make up his external condition. Thus 
the circumstances of an event comprise all the particulars 
of time, place, action, modes, degrees, causes^ and effects ; 
f • e. every thing attending upon it — accessory to it— w 
every thing making up a description of it* 

Now, circumstantial evidence in general takes place 
where we adduce the circumstances which belong to a 
principal, to prove the existence of that principal, But 
what is the connection between circumstances and a pria* 
cipal which enables us to reason from the one to the other ? 
It must be something more than mere juxtaposition* An 
arbitrary and accidental connection cannot be the founda- 
tion of reasoning. The connection then must be that of 
necessary, or at least probable consequent to a stated ante* 
eedent, cmt the connection of phenomenon with cause and 
law : f . €• The principal being necessary to account for the 
existence of circamfttances, its existence is d posteriorf 
proved from the circumstanr^es. 

In calling this circumstantial evidence, however, we only 
give another name to the ordinary d posteriori reasoning. 

Circumstantial evidence, as a really distinct kind of evi- 
dence, is constituted by a comaureneao! circumstanoes* 
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Tbe circamstantial evidence above described is a mere 
accumttlation of d posteriori proof, — a bringing together of 
many effects, or consequents, to prove a comm6n cause, or 
antecedent But tbe concurrence of circumstances or facts 
is, in itself, a new and peculiar fact, independently of the 
nature of the facts taken separately. Concurrent tes- 
timony and concurrent circumstances are analogous. In 
both kinds, the proof lies in the necessity of accounting for 
the concurrence. It is a phenomenon,— 4t must have a 
cause. 

That which as condition or cause accounts for the con- 
currence is proved by it, either with certainty, or with more 
or less prbbability, as the case may be. 

Circumstantial evidence possesses the highest degree of 
certainly vrhen there is absolutely no other way of account- 
ing for the circumstances, except by the admission of the 
principal in question. 

It possesses the highest degree of prOhaMily when al- 
though It be possible to conceive other ways of accounting 
for the concurrence than the one adopted, still every one of 
these is far-fetched, altogether hypothetical, and having no 
known connection with any existent fact. 

Where there are several ways of accounting for the con- 
cnrrence, and all have claims to probability, we must of 
course weigh the opposite probabilities, and determine ac- 
cordingly. 

Any given concurrence of facts cannot be set aside, as of 
no weight, except by accounting for each fact separately, 
in ita time, f^ace, and relations, so as to make the concur- 
rence appear altogether fortuitous. 

Bessoniwg from fiM^ts, merely, and reasoning from a con« 
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carrence of facts, siDce tbey may both appear ia the aame 
ease* and in relation to the same facta* are apt to be con- 
founded. It need hardly be remarked that it is of the ut- 
most importance to discriminate between them, and to pre- 
sent them each on its own independent basis. 

The evidence admitted in a court of justice to prove the 
gailt of a prisoner, must be positive, or at least mojally cer- 
tain. Circumstantial evidence, therefore, regarded either 
as a collection of facts, or as a concurrence of facta, can be 
admitted as decisive, only where the guilt of the prisoner 
can be taken as the only way of accounting for the facts, 
or the concurreoce of facts : t. e. It is not enough that it 
is the mo$t probable way of accounting for them,-^it must 
be the only probable way* 

Where the rights of two parties i^e opposed, so that a 
determination necessarily involves loss to one or the pther, 
as in a question respecting the title of an estate, the d^ 
termination must, of course, be made according to the re- 
sult of a comparison of probabilities, if no positive evidence 
can be obtained. 

In concurrent testimony, we have a number of witnesses 
coming together, without previous concert, and i^upporting 
each other's evidence. In i^ncurrent circumeti^ncesi, we 
have a number of circumstances coming tog^her without 
any previous contrivance, and supporting ef^ch other in re- 
lation to a principal. 

If the testimony be true, then this concurrepce is ..what 
we might have expected. If this principal exist, then the 
concurrence of circumstances is what we pigbt M^e ex- 
pected. 

In addition to this, w^ have as^uned Ihat unUyis tb^ cf^« 
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cufrence of fcicts can Ibe proved to be fortuitous, by show* 
ing how each fact came to happen in that precise tioie, 
place, and relation, without requiring any connection be- 
tween the several facts ; and that unless the concurrent 
testimony be accounted for in the motives of each 
witness separately, so as not to require the truth of their 
common statement; and,^we may add, unless it can be 
shown to be fortuitous, as in the case of concurrent circum- 
stances, we are compelled jto admit (hat antecedent or 
cause which most clearly accounts for the concurrence. But 
there is an objection made to thia which requires attention, 
and may compel us to prove our assumption* 

It is as follows : 

^ Any given phenomena brought into juxtaposition must 
of necessity assume some order of arrangement. But 
against an^ particular order there are chances indefinitely 
great in number ; and as the phenomena must coaxe into 
some order, it is plain they may comQ into one order as well 
as into another ; and hence they may as well come into 
that regular and connected order which we call concur* 
rence, as into one of utter confusion and want of connec- 
tion." Says the objector* therefore, " What right have you 
to assume this concurrence its proof of the principal to which 
the facts seem to relate ? I have an equal right to fiasume 
the fortuity of the concurrence* 

We have here, then, two assumptions directly opposed ; but 
one or the other must fall ; both cannot bo true. Which 
shall stand ? The objector may say, ** Please support your 
assumption." We may rejoin. Please to support yours» 
Now» we may both make the attempt, and may both fail in 
pwUvely settUiig the. question. After ftll our diBCussioQs«L 
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there may appear somethiog plausible on both sides. In 
this case, he who can adduce the greatest number of proba- 
bilities for his assumption, must win the argument. In 
supporting our assumption, we urge the fact, that at least in 
the great majority of cases where there b concurrence, there 
ia some cause directly and clearly producing it ; e. g. Of 
all the books ever made, we do not find that any were made 
by a fortuitous concurrence of the letters ; of all the in- 
struments and machines that have ever been constructed, 
we do not find any that were constructed by the 
fortuitous occurrence of the materials; and as to the 
phenomena of nature, we find, as our knowledge of natural 
philosophy and chemistry is extended, that laws are brought 
to light which explain them in all their multifariousness, 
and leave us little or no place of appealing to fortuitous 
combination 7 As, then, we produce the greater number of 
instances of this kind, we claim the greater number of (Ht)- 
babilities for our assumption. Indeed, the candid objector 
must be constrained to admit that he finds it very difficult 
to bring a single instance where fortuitous combination ex- 
plains concurrence and regularity. 

This reasoning goes to show that a concurrence must 
always have the balance of probabilities in iS favour, as con- 
nected with some principal which unites the facts in the con- 
currence in opposition to the assumption of a fortuitous con- 
currence. 

But here another question may arise : Whether reason- 
ing firom concurrence can ever possess the highest degree of 
certainty of any kind, as we have appeared in the preceding 
pages to take for granted, where we say, **this evidence 
I the highest degree of certainty when there is abso- 
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fotely no other way of accounting for the concurrence except 
hy the admission^ of the principal in question," inasmuch as 
in every case there is a possibility of fortuitous concurrence ? 
This is a serious question, and involves the possibility, »!- 
though not the probability, of every concurrence whatevtji-, 
—even the creation of thfe world being fortuitous. We may 
indeed comfort ourselves with the overwhelming probabil- 
ity that the world is the work of design ; but still are we 
prepared to grant the possibility^ however remote, of a for- 
tuitous creation ? 

We are not prepared to grant this. We think we can 
prove the impoesibility of fortuitous cpncurrence, as well as 
explain those cases which appear to be such. 

In the first plttcej the axioms ^ Every phenomenon must 
have a cause," and **^ Every phenomenon must have a law," 
cannot be set aside. These are necessary principles of the 
reason. But concurrence is a phenomenon, and, therefore, 
must have a cause and a law. Now if by fortuity we mean 
to negate cause and law, then fortuity is Impossible in con- 
currence : and thus the question is settled at cmce. In the 
second place^ those concurrences which appear fortuitous are 
not really so ; e. g* a cast of dice : The dice have a certain 
position before they are cast ; a certain degree of projectile; 
force is given them, and the result is a certain concurrence of 
aides. Now in this case there are causes definite and regular ; 
but because we are unable to determine them with precision, 
wo call the result fortuitous. All cases of apparent fortuity 
may be resolved in the same way. There are causes, and 
they work regularly according to their nature, but we can- 
not penetrate their action. In any case of concurrence^ 
therefore* the qaeatton is not, as we have above aUowed,out 



oT coartwr, to the otijector, between the aasumpttOB of cause 
and no cause; but whetbef a certain antecedent accounts 
for tbe concurrence^ or whether it is to be accounted for by 
some other. 

Now, from our knowledge of antecedents and concur* 
fences, there are some conei^ences which we do feoerally 
ettributato certain antecedentS| because general^ conneoted 
with them ; e. g. The print of a man's foot in the sand* 
This we sliould naturally attribute to the preamr^ of an 
actual foot ; but still, it is possible that it might have been 
produced by the action of the wa?es. If produced by the 
action x»f the waves, it has its definite cause* ^nd is not for^ 
tuitous ; but it has in this case ao tmwmal aatecedeot. On 
an inhabited cosst, we /should affirm at once that the proba- 
bilitiea greatly preponderate in favour of a man's foot as tbe 
cause ; but n man in the situation of Robinson Crusoe, 
finding such a print upon the sea-shore, might be in 
doubt* 

Now the only case where concurrence would afibrd the 
highest certainty, is, as we have above affirmed, one in 
which there is but one way of accounting for the Aict — 
not in opposition to fortuity, but in negation of the possi* 
bihty of other causes* 
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SECtlbN VIL 

AHQUMENT FROM PR6«RE6SIVE ApFROACa 

This belongs to the & fX)st^Hmi form of pi'oof, becaa^e we 
iLscend from facts to a law. If, hower^r, the facts of the 
progressive appn^ach, fntroduced oti the principle df causality, 
ire tht Only elemetit^ofthe proof, theh weiiave an ordiriary 
case Of mductiOb ; e, g. We put ii ball in motion on a rough 
surface, and its motion doon ceases ; we put it ib motioik 
on a sittoother surfkce, and the motion is proportionally pro- 
longed ; and we find generally, that the time of the 
motion is inversely as the resiis^ance, Hmit^e we infer thait 
it mi resistance were removed, there would \m no chainge 
in the itiotioii ; i. 4, Ftoth the tlnifbrtnity Of k given num- 
ber of fatits, we infbr an Unt^ersdl uniformity of facts. 

But are we certain, on the mere induction, that litre may 
not in actual experiment arHVe ata point Where the pheno- 
mena shall be reversed ? Where the resistance, after having 
beta tedoc 'd to a d^ree Idwer tlian has ever yet been at. 
tained, shdl suddenly be greatly augmented ? Recollect we 
lire merely deducing from known focts ; ahd the unifbr'mity 
of nature on which we base our conclusion respecting the 
unknown, k a uniformity which relates to law in general, 
and not merely to the particdiar law which we assume. 
Tbere may, therefore, t>e a change in the facts in the ex- 
tended experiment, which shall require them all to be re- 
duced under another law in view of higher points of unt- 
formity. The auos which weliefore deemed iuuform» as 
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fixed centresy may be foaad noifbnn as rerdying aboaf 
•ome higher and commoD centre. 

The aigument from firogresBiTe approach, therefore* woidd 
not in itself absolutely eatabliah the vis merHa of bodies ; 
although it might afford a high degree of probability.* 

An argument has been drawn in favour of Christianity^ 
from the fact that in proportion as nations are enlightened, 
their religious views approximate towards Christianity. The 
argument in this case difiers widely from the preceding, in 
respect to its subject, and is ccmclusive. The cause or princL> 
pie here is the human Reason. Now, we conceive of this as 
uniform and continuous in its action ; t. e. as having fixed 
laws of action, and as inherently active. Let It go into 
action, therefore, and it will act in the direction of these 
laws, and continue to act, unless counteracting and modi- 
fying causes are brcwght in* Hence, as the Reason is 
the faculty of perceiving truth, if we remove all obstruc 
tions, and give it its full play and developement^ its per- 
ceptions must be taken as truth. That religion, there* 
fore, which the Reason adopts, when thus developed and 
unobstructed, must be the true religion. And so also we 
must conclude that those perceptions which follow the pro* 
greseive developement of Reason, must be perceptions ap- 
proximating proportionally towards truth. Now, if it can 
be shown from the history of human opinions-rrthe his- 
tory of philosophy, that these opinions have i^proximated 
regularly towards Christianity with the progressive de- 
velopement of the Reason, then' we have in this progres- 
sive approach the highest internal evidence of the truth 

-5 , . r 

* Supia, p. 9291 
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of Chi^ifitianity. And the evidence in this case is not a 
mere induction of facts, whose uniformity enables us, on 
probable grounds, to proclaim a general fact; but that 
of a principle regularly developing itself, and hastening 
on to its certain issue. In this argument for Christi- 
anity, we first lay down the necessary criterion of a 
true religion, viz. its correspondence with the Reason 
truly and fully developed; and, as resulting from this, 
the progressive concentration of the human mind upon 
certain opinions, in proportion to its developement. This 
forms our major premiss. Then, by historical evidence^ 
and the evidence derived from philosophical criticism, we 
establish the fact, that Christianity is the point upon which 
the human mind, in its progressive developement, thus con- 
centrates. This forms our minor premiss. The conclusion 
is then inevitable* 
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SECTION VIII. 

PROVING Vr EXAMfLU 

The point to be proved is either a principle or a partica« 
lar fact. If a principle, then the facts which go to estab* 
lish it, are inducted, and this is nothing more than induction, 
employed in the order of proof. 

If a particular fact, then the establishment of a principle, 
although not appearing in the statement^ really intervenes 
in the mental f^rocess, and forms the ground of the conclu- 
sion, in reference to the particular fact* In both rases, the 
establishment of the gf^neral principle is the cardinal part of 
the proof. It may therefore be termed more appropriately, 
-—proving by Induction. This difiers from Inductive Inves« 
tigation only in the order. In Inductive Investigation, we 
begin with the facts, and advance to the principle. In Proof 
by Induction, we first lay down the principle, or a fact 
which reposes upon and presumes the princif^e, and then 
we induct the facts, or eJiamples, to prove it. 

It is necessary, however, to recall in this connection 
an injportant distinction, which applies both to inductive in- 
vestigation and to inductive proof. In Induction, we do not 
iH-ing together facts promiscuously. We make a selection 
-^-we bring together only such facts as have some connec- 
tion with each other. They are alike either in form, time, 
ar 1 place, or in their relations. But, why do we bring only 
such facts together as are alike ? I will answer, by ask« 
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iag another question. Why 4a ve bring facts together at 
all ? Obviously, to understand or to comprehend them. 

But, if we wish merely to understand them by generaliz- 
ing them under a common name, then we must, of neces- 
sity, observe likeness, and, of course, difference. And, if we 
wish to comprehend them by reducing them under a law, then 
also must we observe likeness and difference, because our 
idea of a law, or cause, comprehends uniformity, — and the 
uniformity of the effects must be regarded as an exponent 
of the law. 

When, therefore, we are seeking for a law by Induction, 
in the order of investigation, or when we are proving by 
induction a law already laid down, we follow those eonnee* 
tions of the facts which presume a law. 

Now, in inductive investigation, we do not always suc- 
ceed in finding the law. We are often compelled, at least 
for a time, to stop short with a mere generalization under 
a common name, and the announcement of a theory. The 
generalization and the theory aid our farther investigations^ 
and may enable us, eventually, to find the law ; but in 
them we have not arrived at certainty. 

So also in the order of proof. The point to be proved 
may not be a law, at the conception of which we may not 
yet have arrived, but merely a general uniformity, or a 
tlieory. The facts which we bring together are of course 
limited, since induction, from its very nature, is never 
complete. We are compelled, therefore, to infer the uni- 
versal from the limited. This is illogical* The inference 
must therefore be contingent. It may or may not be. We 
apply, next, to the inference, the laws of probability. • 

What reason have we, in any given case, to infer aa uni* 
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versal uniformity from a limHed obserration, — c. g. from the 
fact that the sud has risen, at regular intervals, for five thou- 
sand years, what reason have we to infer that he will al- 
ways rise at the same intervals, supposing, of course, that 
we have as yet ascertained no law of the planetary move- 
ments ? . It is because we feel assured that the uniformity ot 
the facts is the exponent of some law, although the law 
be concealed ; and iipon the authority of law, uniform and 
continuous, do we infer the universal from the limited. The 
particular and limited facts are a condition on which a 
law is conceived of, and then the inference is imbued with 
the whole energy, and stretched to the whole compass of 
law. But, if the inference thus rests upon the conception 
of some law, why is it not always characterised by cer- 
tainty? 

When the conception is not merely of some law, but ar- 
rives at a particular and certain law, then the inference 
is certain, — e. g, when the law of the planetary aK>vement9 
is ascertained, then we are physically certain that the sun 
will continue to rise at the same ihtei-vals. But, until we 
have ascertained the particular law, although we know from 
the uniformity there must be a law, and although we may 
form a shrewd theory, we cannot be certain but that the uni- 
formity observed is only a part of some other and higher 
uniformity, where the law really resides, and that this 
higher uniformity, in its wider cycle, presents the particu- 
lar uniformity which we have observed as only one of a 
long succession where the facts are uniform under one cba- 
racteristic for a certain period ; and then change and be- 
come uaiform under another characteristic, and so on, 
ttii6u£hi&ut the whole succession; all the. different unifor&ii- 
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lies beiBg held togeliier by tlM kw which pmetmtxmmM 
ecBceiitrales aU«^->e. g^ Let M intelltgeaee, wh«Ml ex- 
istovce DumbeFS only a few days, fike the butterfly tif the 
Qpentng Mummery hare the term of his being in tboee 
beautiftil months: from the regular succession of son-^ 
shine and soft showers which he observes, he con- 
cludes there must be some law ; and taking the observed 
uniformity ae the exponent of that hiw, he conekides that 
the whole succession of eUmste is made up of sunshine and 
soft showers. While as yet he knows no particular and 
certain hiw of the planetary movements, he knows Hot that 
fte uniformity which he observes is only one of a series of 
aniformities, under dii^ent characteristics, making up the 
cycle of the seasons : but let him ascertain tiie law, and 
then he at once passes bey<ittd the narrow i^^faere of his in- 
ductions, and comprehends the whole succession. 

So also, had we not ascertained the law of the planetary 
movements, our own observation, as .w^ll as the observation 
of five thousand years, could not enable us certninly to con- 
clude respectiuii the future movements, inasmuch as the 
whole five thousand years might be only one of a sueoee- 
sioa of uniformities, under different characteristics, and at- 
tachedto a higher system* 

Tou now clearly petceire the distinction at whi<^ we 
aim* The distinction between reasoning upon the basis of 
a law, or upon the basis of a mere unifcvmity. 

. In the first, we infer, or we prove, with certainty. In the 
second, our basts is also sotne law, but a law unknown,. and 
only theorised, and therefore our conclusions are only pro* 
bable. 
- This is a general statement There are apparent exoep« 
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tioot; wbere a limited absoratioii of untforniity seenis to 
enaliie us to conclude with certainty to the future and wni- 
▼enaljmiiforiiiity. Indeed, there afe cases where, upon a 
single observation, we thos conclude i e. g* the fusibtlitj 
of a substance ; the combination of substances by elec- 
tive affinity. 

Upon such cases we remark : 

1. The observation, although hmtted in the particul^ 
case, is supported by more extended observations in simihir 
or analogous cases. 

2. The cases are of such a character that all the possi- 
ble circumstances and relations that can be of any weight, 
are embraced in the observation, though limited both as to 
time and space. 

8. The cases in which a succession of uniformities is coo- 
ceivable, and in which therefore certainty is attainable only 
by the discovery of a law, are cases where we take into 
consideration not the specific natures or powers, and sus. 
oeptibilities of substances, but genera] and extended rela- 
tions in time and space ; whereas, in these other cases, the 
specific natures or powers, and susceptibilities of substances, 
are what we particularly take into consideration. Take 
the elective affinity of two substances, and apply to it these 
principles as an illustration. 1. This is supported by oU 
servations in numerous analogous cases. 2. AH the cir. 
cumstances of the case,* of any weight, are embraced in our 
observation* No change of time or place can add to or 
take from the completeness. 8. We are considering only 
the specific natures of these substances, in no general rela- 
tioui but simply in relation to each other. 
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SECTION IX. 

REASONINO FROBI EXPERIENCE. 

I. From the present to ^ .past^-^This^ ta the geoeml 
statement, is called d po$ieriari* We wWh to ascertain 
the past. We take the facts of the present, and, in ac- 
counting for them, call up the |Nist. This presumes tiiiat 
the past is the cause of the present Regarded, how* 
ever, more closely, this form of proof presents itself as 
fbllows : 

1. The facts of the present are accounted for hy referring 
them to causcs^-^auses which are also present, and now 
acting. But, causes are inherently energetic, and are uni- 
form ; hence, since they existed in the past, they must have 
produced efibcts like those which we now witness. We thus 
draw the facts of the past from the facts of the present, not 
by assigning the former as the causes of the latter, but by 
referring both to common causes, and then analogically 
concluding the past from the present* 

Thus we may prove the physical condition of the ancient 
world ; and, taking human nature as a cause^ we may prove 
its moral condition. 

^. The distinction between moral and physical causes, 
and between moral and physical certainty, must be borne 
in mind. The former brings in the consideration of free 
will, in connection with a vast variety of moral character, 
and therefore gives birth to a vast variety of results, while 
the latter ia fixed and precise. 
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The physical condition of the ancient world* it is not 
difficult to determine on wdl known and uniform general 
-principles. But, in order to determine the moral condition 
with any precision* we need data from history. There is 
indeed a reciprocal action between history and general moral 
principles^ in reasooing : the latter often serving to deter- 
mine points of history otherwise doubtful ; the former sup- 
plyiogt leadiqgi and determining facts to the latter. 

8. Laws have often a gradual, instead of^an immediate 
developement. Tlius a law, in order to complete its cycle, 
may require ages. This appears in Geology and Astronomy* 
and in Politics and Phikisophy. 

Now, if we can ascertain that given and present (acts 
are a part of such a developement, gradual and progressive, 
then we have at once a chain by which we can d potienori 
ascend to the past as well as d jirtort descend to the future. 
II. JVofli Ike pretaU to the fuUtre^-^Owr present experi- 
ence is connected with causes. If these causes are known, 
on the unifocmity of law, we predict the future. 

The distinction between moral and physical causes, and 
between moral and physical certainty above referred to, is 
of equal importance here. ■ On laws gradually developing, 
no additional remarks are necessary. 

The above proceeds on the supposition that we have as- 
certained Laws. In nwny instances, however, we may 
proceed merely en an uniformity more or less extensive. 
The dtstiBCtion given under Reasoning from Example will 
apply here also, viz. That when we reason upon the basis 
of mere ubiformity, generally, our coDclusions are only pro- 
bable : but when we reason upon the basis of a law dearly 
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aflcertainedy our conclusions are certain, morally or physi- 
cally, as the case may be. 

Thoee instances where ve reason to a past and a future, 
uniformity upon a single experiment, or a very limited ex- 
perience, — €. g. the fusibility of a substance — have already 
been considered. 
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SECTION X. 

REASONING FRCMf RESEBIBLANCE AND ANALOGY. 

Rbsexblancx in defined as agreement in cerlain points, 
and is thus distinguished from identity, which is universal 
agreement, and excludes difference* Other things being 
equal, the more numerous the points of agreement, the 
closer the resemblance. Some points, however, are more 
important than others. Agreement in a few important 
points constitutes a closer likeness than agreement in a mul- 
titude of unimportant or trifling points. 

Resemblance is of two general kinds: First, Resem- 
blance in properties. Secondly, Resemblance in relations. 

Now, in reasoning from resemblance, we must of course 
reason either from the resemblance of properties or of rela- 
tions. The Jirsl is called reasoning from direct or simple re- 
semblance. The secondf reasoning /rom analogy. 

In reasoning from resemblance, there are two terms. In 
reasoning from analogy, there are three or four terms, and 
two relations. 

1. Direct Resemblance. — ^The object in this case is to de- 
termine particulars of resemblance unknown to exist, from 
known particulars ; u e. From known corresponding proper- 
ties, to reason to others which are unknown. One property 
in a subject is seen to involve another, either on the ground 
of uniform sequence or of law. Hence we infer the agree- 
ment of two terras in properties, which are involved in those 
which are known to exist. The reasoning is A friaru when 
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the unknown property holds! to tlie knowii, the rehtioD of 
consequent to antecedent ; and, vice visrsa^ the reasoning is 
& posteriori. 

The probability of the reasoning obviodsly most be de- 
termined by the nature of the connei^tion between the 
known and unknown ; if it be a connection of mere stated 
uDfformity, the reasoning is generally only probable ; if !t be 
a connection of law, the reasoning is certain. Caesar 
and Buotiaparte resemble eiach other in certain properties^- 
ambition, Ate. But ambition can be shown to involve the 
love of supreme power, and the love of supreme power in* 
voives attempts to gain the supremacy, if the time and oppor- 
tunity be auspicious : hence, Csesar and Buonaparte may 
have the consequential points ~bf resemblance, inasmuch as 
they have the quality which involves them. ^Thh is d 
priori ; and the conclusion morally certain. 

In arguing that the planets are inhabited, from their re- 
semblance to this world, we proceed d posteriori. From like 
provisions for social existence, we infer social existence. 
We argue here to the motive or design. This likewise is 
morally certain. 

IL Indirect Resemblance or Analogy. 

1. Where there are two terms related to a common third, 
we may call the two relations a common relation, inasmuch 
as the common third is a cause of both, or at least a uniform 
antecedent of both. In this case, when the analogy is 
granted, and we reason from particulars of one relation, or 
of one member of the common relation to particulars of the 
other, our reasoning is probable or certain ; In the first 
place, according to the nature of the connection between the 
common thiird and the two related terms : if it be only a 
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oonnectioii of uniform sequents, the reuoning k generally 
onlj probable ; if of Law* the reasoning is certain. 

The reasoning is probable or certain in the Meeond place^ 
accordiiiig to the nature of the particulars from which we 
reason i if they are particulars necessarily comprehended 
in the third term, the reasoning is certain : if they be 
merely circumstantial, the reasoning will be probable* ac- 
cording to the degree of uniformity. When the third term 
is merely a uniform antecedent, and the particuhira of the 
relation likewise only circumstantial, with more or leas of 
uniformity, we shall have the case of a probabiltty of a pro* 
bability. 

When the analogy is to he proved from the resembling 
particulars, we have substantially a case of simple d posteri* 
» an reasoning. Each set of particulars is shown to de- 
mand the common third as an antecedent. The princi- 
ples, therefore, which apply to d potieriori reasoning in 
general wiU apply to this case. 

2. Where there are four terms and two distinct, bat re- 
sembling relations. 

What constitutes the analogy? The resembling rela- 
tions? But this resemblance may be accidental. It must 
be at least a uniform resemblance, therefore, that consti- 
tutes the analogy. The particulars in one relation must 
uniformly resemble the particulars in the other relation. 
But this uniformity is an exponent of some law. What- 
ever conclusion is drawn, therefore, must rest upon this law 
as certainly ascertained, or as. existing only in theory, and 
accordingly will be a conclusion certain or probable. 

Now, this law must comprehend both relations, because it 
explains the uniformity of the resemblance between the iwo 
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rebtKHw. Bot are not these reMtens themselves rektions o{ 
antecedent and consequent, as respects the two terms respee* 
tively, comprehended by seme higher and common term? It 
is even so. The two terms on either side of the analogy are 
related as antecedent and consequent ; and then their i^kt^ 
tions exhibit resemblances which must be referred to a high- 
er law comprehending and penetrattog both ; e. gt The seed 
of a plant, and the egg of a fowl. The plant is in some sense 
the cause of the seed — and the fowl in some seuse the eaa^ 
of the egg. The two terms on ^ther side have very slight 
direct resemblances. And the two relations do not resemble 
each other merely in being relations of cause and eflfect* 
for they resemble a multitude of relations in the same way. 
But the poiot to be nicely and strictly observed is» that 
these two relations have particulars of resemblance beyond i 
their general agreement with each other, and with all other 
relations of cause and effect* What is this agreement? 
It is this. The egg and the seed, besides* being effects the 
one of the fowl, the other of the plant, contain alike the 
prindpU of generetioe life. Now, when, we reason from -one 
to the other, we reason on the basis of this common principle. 
1/^hateyer particulars are necessarily comprehended in the 
action of this principle, and developed as such on one side 
of the analogy, may be concluded as likewise existing on 
the other side* 

• If the principle be only in theory, then the reasoning 
cannot advance beyond probability. If the particu- 
lars have only a uniform, and not a necessary connection, 
to our perception, with the principle, the reascming here 
likewise is only probable. If both the preceding concur in 
a given case, we have only a probability of a probability. 
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Not tttrfraquently In thur Iniid of analogy ih% gr^t ob 
ject of the reawiifflg ia to oitaliliah tkm analogy itself; t* e. 
Poor terms being given, and two tenas reapeetively being 
related each to each, constituting two relations, the obfeet 
of the reasoning is to bring these relations onder a cemsioa 
principle. This may be done d pHof% by showing that a 
principle exists which necessarily or probably comprehends 
these relations; or, d f&steriorij by isthowing that there are 
particokrs of resemt>lanoe in these rehitioDS whtch pro^ 
bably or certainly require the principle to account for 
them. 

This analogy thus established, as we hate before shown, 
becomes a general principle to these relations ood forms the 
basis of deductions. We have an illiistraf ion of this in an 
afgoment adduced by phrenolegists. 

There is an obvious connection between the governing 
and specific propensities of animals and their physical struc- 
ture : thus carnivorous animals may be distinguished from 
gmminivonMHH-4he Kon from the ox. 

There is a connection likewise between the intellect of 
man and his physical ertracture. His senses and his l>raln 
are unquestionably connected with the developemeot of his 
intelleet. 

Now the object of the reasoning is to' establish an ana- 
logy ; t* e. That the relations on either side are compre- 
hended by the same principle or law. This, if establish^ 
at all, must be established eitber-d priori or d posteriori. 
If ^ priori, then We must find some principle or law ac- 
tlialty existing which comprehends these relations neces- 
ssrity, or at least probably. Is there any such principle 1 
They are bound to i^w it. I cannot percdive any. If 



d pp^m'wrif tken we must find sueh particulars of res^^i* 
blapce in the two reiatioos a^ demapd neceasariiy, or at 
lea«t probably, a commoo principle to account for them* 
Are th^re such particulars of resemblance?. Lot us see* 
in the first relation ; ,u «• between the animal propensitioi 
and physical structure, we perceive that the propensities 
have reference to enda which can be accomplished only by. 
a phy^al structure directly adapted to them. The thirst 
for blood demands the teeth and pawe of the lion and tiger ; 
palpably the nature cannot he complete without these in- 
strument^. But are there any like particulars in the rela- 
tion between the intellect of man and his^senses» brain and 
scull, 4ec« ? The senses and brain are indeed conditional 
to the exercise of thought ; but are they the iMiruments of 
thought ? Can it be shown that the senses and brain are to 
the intellect, what the teeth and paws are to the propensity 
for prey ? Can it be shown from any particulars in this 
relation, that any power of the mind requires a p<«rtion of 
the brain as its instrument for accomplishing its end, just as 
the beast palpably requires* the strong jaws with, all their 
furniture, and the muscular legs and paws ! 

The relation between the intolleet and the brain and 
senses, contains no such particulars as the relation between 
the animal propensities and the instruments which are ne- 
cessary to accomplish their ends. 0ence we cannot inte 
that they pome under the sume law-^ence we oannot 
renaoB from one to the other. 

A beevtiful and familiar analogy, and one which aptly 
illustmte^ analogy consisting of four terms* is that between 
the human being at death and insect metamorphoses. Here 
e^ ib» two lelatioik^ qi the ham«o being, to detUit and ol 
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the caterpillar to ita ohryaalis* lo the latter case we see 
the whole proeesa, a dbeoltttioii of the caterpilhirt and the 
iofdded germ of a higher being reposing for a time within 
the ehrysaHs and there preparing for its new form of life, 
and* when the hour arrives, bursting from its shell a winged 
and gorgeous ptyehe^ dwelling in the san-foeamsand feeding 
upon the aroma of flowers. In like manner the human 
being lies down to die ; but in this last case we do not see the 
whole proeessy—Ve cannot by the microscope discover here 
the wings of the immortal form infolded in the ** mortal 
coil ;" nor do we see the wtru^lmg psyche after it has burst 
its shelL The analogy, therefore, does not present us many 
resembling circumstances in the two relations compared. 
But, nevertheless, there are some points very striking. The 
death of the caterpillar is not the extinction of the organiiic 
Life within— lAa< survives. And yet he who first witnessed 
this metamorphosis, when he saw the worm die, and the 
i^irysalts formed, must have concluded that Nature in her, 
sportive and beautiful fancy had only given the frail and in- 
signifieant creature a golden tomb. But when he looked 
again, he saw a bright and spirit-like creature struggling into 
a nobler life. We see thus, in Nature, an apparerU death only 
the precurmr cf umuher and a higher form of Kfe, Now 
take the human being, with ali his sublime capacities — 
capacities admitting of indefinite improvement — and with 
his aetual conceptions of, and longings after immortality 
and does it not seem d priori^ a fit and reasonable thing timt 
he should live again when he appears to die ? And if any 
shoukl object to the conclusion, that all the circumstanoes 
of dissolution ought to lead to a contrary induction, then 
we may reason from the analogy of the butterfly, that in 
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Nature an apparent death is but the process through which 
a new and more perfect form of life is produced. 

The use of the analogy here is not to prove the doctrine 
of immortality, but to answer an objection to it* The 
principle which comprehends bpth relations is that of Lira, 
not as the product of organization, but as itself the organ ific 
power. To this we may add the fitness and harmony of the 
Divine design* 

The above exposition of reasoning from Resemblance and 
AniClogy, suggests the following rules for conducting this 
reasoning : 

First Be careful to distinguish between direct resem- 
blance and the resemblance of relations, and between the 
analogy of three and that of four terms. 

Secondly, Distinguish between important and unimport- 
ant resemblances. Those are unimportant which are 
merely accidental. Every degree of uniformity claims 
a corresponding degree of attention, because uniformity 
is an exponent of law. Those resemblances which stand 
directly and unquestionably connected with law, are the 
most important. '^ 

Thirdly, Another rule commonly given is, not to carry 
out our comparison of the terms or relations to too many 
resemblances. 

The resemblances evidently cannot be too numerous if. 
they all be important. This rule contemplates substantially 
the same point as the preceding. A comparison is always 
carried out too far when it is carried out to unimportant 
potnts of resemblance. 
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SECTION XL 

DBBfONBTEATIVB PROOF. 

Iif noticing the application of the Deductive Formuk^^ I 
drew illastrations from Geometry. Geometry then is De- 
duction. But it w Demonstrative Proof also. The princi- 
ples are the same — ^the process of reasoning the sagie. 
The only distinction lies in the order of proof and the order 
of investigation already noticed. f He who first constructed 
Geometry proceeded of necessity according to the Litter 
order. Now, that it is constructed, the learner proceeds ac- 
cording to the former. 

Indeed* where we lay down a proposition, and then give 
the demonstration, we evidently only announce before hand 
the conclusion at which we are to arrive ; and this we are 
enabled to do, because in a previous investigation, this propo- 
sition was found to be the conclusion of the very chain of 
premises, or the sorites^ which we now call the demonstration* 

Demonstrative proof applies to all subjects where our de- 
dttctioDS can be made from absolute principles. 



* Supra, p. 363. t Sapca, p. 397. 
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SECTION xn. 

CALCULATION OF FBOBABILITIB8 Ain> CHANCEa 

The calculation of probabilities, is generally called the 
calculation of chances, bat improperly* Let us try to dis- 
tinguish them. I have already defined the probable as im- 
plying, both, that a certain amount of proof has already 
been obtained for a given proposition, and that still more is 
required for complete certainty. The possible^ in distinct- 
tion from this, exists where no proof has actually been ob- 
tained, but where the proposition is of such a nature as to 
admii of proof.* 

Now, a proposition, while in the state of progressive 
proof, shows probabilities on either hand. It is here that 
a calcubttion is required, viz. : a calculation of the oppos- 
ing probabilities, so as to determine the ratio of probability 
for the proposition in question. 

Now, on the other hand, the calculation of chances 
would be the calculation of posHbUUies^ or rather of pre- 
iumptione founded upon possibility. We have shown above,^ 
that where a presumption is said to lie in favour of any pro* 
position, there is always some principle which, in reality, 
determines it. Some natural right claims to be respected 
until positive reasons be given why it should be set aside ; 
or the sanctions of time and usage surround the disputed 
point, and claim to hold it, until a higher authority be ad- 

* Supia, Section IV. t Ibid. 

as 
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daced. Now, here is something of the nature of proba- 
bility. The fact that 1 am in possession of an estate, is 
proof that I am the owoeff until my right is invalidated : and 
the fact of the existence of any institution* is proof in its 
favour, until it be proved to have bad its origin in fraud or 
violence. Presumption may therefore be called the lowest 
degree of probability, as moral certainty is sometimes called 
the Mghea degree. 

A calculation of pure possibilities, or chances, is imprac- 
ticable, because there are no data. In pure possibilities, all 
the terms are equally improbable, or without proof, and 
hence there is no calculation by which one result may be 
shown to be more likely than another. For example, in the 
cast of a die there are six possibilities, and yet any one side 
is improbable, for no reason can be assigned why it, in par- 
ticular, should come up : there indeed is a reason lying in 
the. position of the die, — ^the manner in which it is thrown — 
giving it just such a direction, and such a degree of force ; 
but it is unascertainable. It may indeed be said that the 
probability in favour of a particular side is one-sixth, because 
there are six sides to the die ; but this is not true, since it . 
is possible that the same side might come up successively 
many times. 

What is called the caladation of chances^ therefore, is 
really the calculation of probaibUUies, either as probabilities 
eimply, or under that form which we have termed pre^vntp- 
tions* There are always data — something given upon which 
m^e may base our calculations. This is amply illustrated 
in insurance upon life and property. The term of human 
life, under different climates, indifferent empjioyments, and, 
taking as a point of departure, different ages, has been 
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made the subjeet of very extensiye observations^ by wUch 
data have been accumulated sufficient to enable us to caleu" 
late the probable number of years still remaining to any in- 
dividuals so as to affix to it a definite commercial valuer 
The rates of insurance on houses and ships are determined, 
upon data acquired in the same way. Here there is no 
chance or mere possibility, but tangible proof. It is true^ 
indeed, that the results calculated, may, in particular instan^ 
ces, fail of being attained ; but this obviously arises from 
the fact, that our data are necessarily limited, embracing 
only the more general and striking circumstances of the 
risks of human life, by disease and accident, and of bjouqes 
and ships, by fire and tempests. We have not, in respect to 
these, determined any absolute law, nor even any stated and 
fixed sequences, for then we should have certainty ; we 
have only arrived at certain aggregate sequences and a com* 
plexity of influences and laws, where we are liable ta the 
introduction of some new influence or law which may 
change the whole state of things. And this is the reason 
why the process is called a calculation of chances, since 
men are accustomed, in common parlance, to call that 
chance which happens unexpectedly ; and we. are here cal« 
culating particular results in opposition to possible fortuities. 
Or, perhaps, a juster representation is, that presuming an 
end, we calculate the mA»— in other words, the probabil- 
ities, that it will not take place. 

Indeed, there are just two orders in which the proof may 
proceed : First. We may consider what antecedents may ex- 
ist in relation to a particular consequent, and which of them 
is most likely to produce it. Secondly. The consequent 
may be one in whose favour the presumption lies, so that 
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the burden of proof rests with him who would dispute it. In 
this case, probabilities are to be arrayed against the conse- 
quent. 
Under the first order there are obviously three possible 



1. The several possible antecedents may not differ as to 
the probability of their existence> but they may differ as to 
the probalnlity with which each one claims to be the actual 
antecedent. In this case, the ratio to be determined re- 
spects the immediate connection of antecedent and eoiise- 
quent. 

2. The antecedents may not differ as to the probability 
of their actual antecedence, but, as to the probability 
of their existence. Here the ratio to be determined re- 
licts the antecedents themselves, and not their connectioil- 
with the consequent. 

3« The antecedents may differ in both respects. In this 
case, the ratio of the probabilities will be as the product of 
the probabilities of the existence, and of the aCtiial antece- 
dence of the one, to the products of the same probabilities 
of the other ; u e. the ratio of a probability of a proba- 
bility to a probability of a probability : e, g. suppose the 
probabilities of existence be as 5 : 6, and the probabili- 
ties of actual antecedence as 3 : 4, then the resultant 
probability will be as 5 : 8. 

Under the second order, the same cases must octuf. Thid 
is the order of proof in insurances. The presumption is 
always in favour of life and property; for the propaga- 
tion and sustentation of human beings, and the accumula- 
tion and preservation of property, is the fixed and predomi- 
nant order of things. Be who insures them, cdn lose only 
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by their being lost He therefore, under the given clrcttm- 
fltances, must calculate the probabilities^ that antecedents 
exist which may occasion this loss ; and if this be granted, 
or rendered probable, then he must calculate the ratio of the 
probabilities of the several antecedents. 

iThere are cases which appear at first entirely fortuitous, 
but which afterwards are invested with probability, through 
data acquired by sheer empiricism : e. g. nothing appears 
more fortuitous than the casting of a particular side of a 
die ; and yet, by casting the die a great many times, it has 
been found that a particular side returns with a consider- 
able degree of exactness, according to a certain ratio. 

We have not attempted, in this place, any thing like a 

full explanation of the calculation of probabilities ; for this 

* would lead us into the domain of Mathematics. We have 

only aimed to state the leading principles as they stand con* 

nected with the Doctrine of Evidence. 
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